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INGS BY RAPHAEL—FARNESINA, 


AND  FARNESE PALACE. 
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principal glory of modern Rome, our next 
object was the moſt celebrated ſpot in the 
ancient city, the Capitol. It is uſual with 
travellers to draw a mortifying compariſon 


Vor. II. 


between the preſent and the former ſtate 
of 


B 


n joke, 3 at the expence of the one ſoli- 
tary perſonage, now nick-named the Senator 
off Rome; Who teally thinks he derives/hos 
1 nour from that title, and from living in the 
Capitol. Yet if. this ſame Senator ſhould 
chance to be a man of dexterity, when any 
thing happens to the ſplendid eccleſiaſtical 
| machine o/ which he is now ſubſervient, 
there is no ſaying what he might not accom- 
pliſh; ſuch is the veneration of the e 
for his meer title. 
Without any invidious compariſons, the 
preſent Capitol is by no means a contempti- 
ble object. What would be thought of it 
any where elle than at Rome! Its ſituation 
is elevated, and the approach noble; The 
ſteps of the aſcent were planned by Michael 
Angelo, and they are ſtamped with the cha- 
racter of his genius. The three maſſes of 
building which compoſe the: preſent edifice 5 
are in a good taſte, though not eee 
ficent. There is a ſtupendous fragment 25 
the old building, on the ſide towards the 
Forum, which ſeems to ſay, “ ex. pede Hes 
e when, on looking up, i it muſt be ton-/ 
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F 
ſieſſed our eyes meet a dwarf; but he ts 4 
dwarf only becauſe he ſtands in the ſhoes 
of Hercules. The central building, the Se. 
nator's palace, we did not enter. ': The mu- 
ſeum of paintings and ſtatues ſhall be mens 
tioned hereaſter. In the centre of the Area 
is the famous equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus 
Aurelius; which could not be better placed: 
De la Lande ſays, a Monſieur Falconet has 
written 200 pages to prove this is not a ſine 
Horſe. ,*The length of his arguments is a 
ſtrong preſumption of his being in the 
ene dare ſay the exclamation of Carlo 
Maratti, The horſe is alive! carries more 
conviction to thoſe who hae ſeen: it than 
all M. Falconet's criticiſms. /: I do not how- 
ever aſſert} that this horſe is formed on the 
Newmarket model; it is no more like our 
racers, than an ancient Roman hero would 
de to their owners — but it is alive The 
fuppoſed Caſtor and Pollux, on the baluſtrade 
in front of this area; are not admirable. ' How 
much better, and how very fine; are the two 
Grecia ſtatues, commonly: called. by: thoſe 


names, on Monte Cavallo! They have 


| been highly finiſhed, though very cololial, 
SERA ot 1 e 
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but red mhuck from time and Wes 


ther! The horſes art peculiarly excellent: 
weir Poftisd hab been altered- lately, and 


E. fot th a Capitals Kh e paſſe 
the noble fountain of Trevi; à ſine thing 
thruſt into a miſerable ſituation. It is com- 
poſed uf tlie frant of a palace, before the 
baſement of which is a vaſt aſſemblage of 
artificial rocka, with tritons, dolphins, ſhells, 
and corals, and Neptune exalted above the 


« Pad 244% 2 


weile. Vaſt caſcades are thrown over theſe 


rocks in - maſjhificent profuſion, and the 
whole! inclofel 
great extent. It is 'really a ſine thing, and 
the quaritity of water is fo conſiderable, that 
in whatever way it had been diſpoſed, it 
muſt have looked well. But all this magni- 
ficence- is hemmed in by à narrow dirty 
ſtreet, and an irregular circuit of mean houſes 
and ſhops, whoſe OG e e 
other rubbiſh; pollute the fountain. 
The fountain of the Piazza Nayons, 
road not ſo copious as that of "Trevi, is 
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much more nobly decorated by Bernini, and 


a ſemi-eireular baſon of 
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is ofteemed] his maſter-piece. This conſiſts 
of a rock, at the corners of which are ſtationed 
four coloſſal figures, repreſenting the ſour 


moſt diſtinguiſhed rivers in the World, the 
Danube, the Nile, the Ganges, and the Plata, 
with. their proper attributes, From four 
caverxs in the rock iſſue as many caſcades, 
all together making a very copious flow of 
Water; and its ſummit is crowned by a far 
mous Egyptian obeliſk, about 55 feet high, 
independent of its baſement, brought from 

Heliopolis by Caracalla. The extent of the 
Piazza Navona is ſuited to the magniſicence 
of this fountain, and there are two leſſer 
of water; ſo that it is not lt, by ftop- 
ping the fountains; to overflow this exten- 
fave area, to the depth of two or three feet, 

in a ſhort time. This is practiſed every 
Sunday evening in Auguſt, and the piace is 
then a faſhionable promenade; the egaches 
driving through che water. Formerly this 
ſingular diverſion was protracted through 
the night, accompanied with muſie and re- 
freſhments; but, ſome accidents having hap+ 
| menen now rler-affiahoue Aae 
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This Piazza ee gr en * 

e Y D enen, 
On the cubjet of — the Foil 

Paclica muſt not be om itted. It is on one of 


na 


the moſt elevated points of Rome near its 
weſtern extremity. From three arches, de- 


corated with Ionic columns of granite, fall 


three rivers, for it were doing them injuſlice 
to call them by a leſſer name, brought from 
the diſtance of 45 miles, and from hence 


diſtributed to e of the® Tranſte. | 
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Near this fountain the little church of 60 


Pietro in Montorio contains that famous 


picture the Tragsfiguration by Raphael, his 


laſt work, and, according to moſt connoiſ- 


ſeurs, his beſt. I have already mentioned it 
in ſpeaking of St. Peter's, where it ĩs copied 
in moſaic. The original is in a _ wie 
and not in the beſt preſervation. 


The chief performances of bet are 


1 well known'to be his freſoos in the Vatican; 


all the deſigns, and great part of the execu- 


tion of which, are his own. They have 
been engraved, copied, and deſcribed ſo 
often, that I fear 461 ſeem tedious even in 


” 
* 
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mentioning them. Their effect, at firſt 
ſight, diſappointed 1 us, and it was not till 
after repeated and attentive conſideration 
that we could enjoy their perfections. The 
reaſons of their failure in effect on moſt 
people, at firſt, are probably the following : | 

Their colouring, if it was ever good, is 
no cold and unharmonious, except in two 
or three pieces, and ſeems to have ſuffered 
much by damp; They are for the moſt part 
in bad lights, and frequently encumbered 
with ſcaffolds, for the convenience of artiſts 
always ſtudying and copying them. Their 
drawing and expreſſion are ſo very delicate 
and chaſte, ſo far from evegy thing violent 
- or impoſing, that it requires an accurate and 
attentive eye to detect all their refinements. 
But in this the merit of theſe tranſcendent 
productions conſiſts. Every face is a page 
of hiſtory; every attitude and geſture fo 
true and ſo intelligent; every part of the 
compoſition in general ſo well judged and 
ingeniouſſy contrived, that it is no wonder 
theſe pictures have obtained the rank they 
hold in the eſtimation of connoiſſeurs. The 
wy remarkable of them for compoſition 
ir | B 4 and 
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and effect ahogether, is IPOD mhich 
repreſents. the, fire. in the Borgo di Sani 
Sirito; for ingenuity of compoſition, and 
refinement of chgracter, the School of Athens 
is admirable, though the two ſtrutting phi» 
loſophers i in the middle are a little too thea- 
trical; for wonderful effect of light, Raphael | 
bas ſhewn himſelf capable of any thing, in 
the delivery of St. Peter from priſon, where 
the radiance of the Angel is exactly What 
angelic light / be, for we have no natu- 
ral object to which it ean be compared; and 
_ - the inimitable. painter, well _— his 
powers, has placed this perform: 
dark, between dhe windows. 
The diſpute of the doctors of the Sat 
concerning tranſubſtantiation, is as faulty 
in deſign as it is ſily in ſubject. The 
narrow line of clouds eroſſing the picture 
ſeems weighed down by the heavenly hoſt, 
who are in danger of cruſhing the doctors 
and their wafer together. Beſides, it ſeems | 
rather injudicious to commemorate this diſ- 
diſputable as noon-· day in che Seriptures, 
rs | 8 „ e it 


| , Cay 

it more eredible, ' The diſpute: therefore 
muſt have been, not whether the doctrine 
were true, but whether it were expedient 
chat it ſhould be believed; and the only dif- 
ference of opinion would ariſe from the dif 


ferent degrees of honeſty in the doctor. 
The miracle of Bolſene, ſo well painted in 


the next room, was a much better contri- 


vane, rie priefls: hg aegis | 


2 60 dc ; en lo! as - be 1 the 
conſecrated wafer, drops of blood came forth! 


If every petit pats of currant jelly could 


work ſuch conviction, who would be a 


heretic? Whatever the prieſt might think 
before or after, the people, no doubt, were 
more convinced by this miracle, than by all 


the diſcuſſions of the fathers, and Raphael 


in this painting has done juſtice to their ex- 
preſſion. The Pope, whom he has taken 
the liberty of introducing, is obſerved to be 
attentive, but not ſurpriſed ; becauſe he, as 
head of the church, ought to have no 
doubts, and conſequently no aſtoniſhment 


on ſuch an ee ee cs if he 


Mega hag. Ann 
on 
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op Du the outſide of theſe apartments are 
open galleries, partly ſurrounding the great 
court of the Vatican, and their walls are 
painted, after the deſigns of Raphael; with 
ſmall compartments of facred hiſtory. Theſe 
have been engraved, and are commonly 


known by the name of Raphael's bible. I 
confeſs they did not particularly engage my 
attention, except the celebrated Tepreſentation 
of the Creator as an old man "with" a 1 flow 
LEV, "EP Ties; M4 een 
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The countenance” is ſublime, wu ſaid to 
have been © finiſhed by Raphael himſelf. 
We proteſtants conſider ſuch repreſentations 
as impious and ſurely not without reaſons | 
At beſt they can be but emblematical. Tz 
| have aſked a catholic divine on what prin- 
ciples their church could admit them. He 
aſſured me th ey were only tolerated by the 
church, and not authorized. This hint was 
of great uſe to me, not knowing before 
that the catholic church acknowledged ſuch 
a principle as toleration at all I mean as a 
aaa, for, as $70 individuals, 1 ſhould be un- 
A 1 15 grateful 
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grateful not to own that I have found as - 


much real charity and meekneſe, as much 


milk of human kindneſs,” in catholics, as . 
amongſt any people, perhaps more; and ſuen 


examples do more credit to their religion 
than all their boaſted miracles, true or falſe; 
for the beſt religion is that which makes the 
beſt man. The Eternal Father of all only 
knows which of his children has the moſt 
accurate judgment, but we can all tell whoſe 
conduct approaches the neareſt to his o.]n. 
Aſter the apartments of Raphael in the 

Vatican, a lover of the arts ought to viſit 


on the banks of the Tiber, formerly belong 
ing to the Farneſe family, and now to the 
King of Naples their beir, who has deprived 
it of ſeveral treaſures; but luckily cannot rob 
it of theſe freſco paintings, which make its 
chief riches. In them are repreſented the 
hiſtory of Cupid and Pſyche. Never was a 
Rory better told, nor could the acceſſory 
parts have been better conceived. I find 
myſelf indiſpenſibly obliged to particulariſe 
theſe charming performances. The whole 
compoſition 1 is divided into twenty-ſix com- 


45 | partments, 
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partments, oceupying e e 
hall. Of theſe, twenty - four are triangular; 
fourteen of them, ſmaller than the reſt, are 


occupied by little winged genii, in an end- 
leſs variety of attitudes, accompanied with 
the attributes of the different heathen deities, 
and various birds and animals ſymbolical of 
each. Theſe are excellently imagined, but 
the attention is ſoon diverted from them to 
the other pictures. The firſt of theſe repre» 
ſents Venus ſhewing Pſyche to Cupid, as an 
aim for his darts. Pfyche is not in the 
picture, but is ſuppoſed to be on the earth; 
while Venus and her ſon are in the clouds. 
De la Lande ſays this piece is the maſt feeble 
of the whole, though he allows the draw- 
ing to be in a great ſtyle. In my opinion, 
what he calls feebleneſe is only that calm- 


neſs of expreſſion which ought io be in he 


principal characters at the opening of an 
epic compoſition, before their paſſions are 
agitated, or © the plot thickens.” 
The ſecond deſcribes Cupid, who being 
KimGelf enamoured-of Pſyche, contrary to 
the intention of his mother, ſhews her tothe 
three. Graces for their approbation. No- 
thing 
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F drawing and 
expreſſion of the Graces. That figure, 
whoſe: back is towards the ſpectator, is pe- 
culiarly excellent in drawing, and its colour- 
ing the moſt juſt of all the paintings of 
Raphael Jever ſaw; and much ſuperior to 
che reſt of this great work. The act of 


- judging,;-and a deſire to form a favourable 


judgment, without, however, being violently 
intereſted about the matter—all this is told, 
not exaftly alike in all the three figures, but 
to the juſt point of expreſſion, and not a 
* beyond. © Cupid (ſays De la Lande) 
has nothing but , expreſſion. His, colour 
is like: 2 boiled lobſter, and his outline Riff 
and leſs accurate than the other figures.” 
May be ſo, but his countenance could not 
be better. Pſyche is ſtill out of the picture. 
The third compartment reprefents Venus 
complaining to Juno and Ceres, that they 
have concealed Pſyche. Venus is eminentiy 
beautiful, and the converſation very ani- 
mated, not, as in moſt pictures, like peo- 
ple on the ſtage, talking to be looked: *. 
but like nature itſelf. 
A the fourth, Venus is going vorhat 


in 
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When churiet, — 
domplaint 10 Jupiter. Fee 
An the fifth; he uppears before he Father 

of gods and meng ſupplieating his aiſtance 
di ile mot earneſt, natural, and ünaffücted 


Mahner. He hears her with 2 "calm? dights 


ed indulgence, more "diſpoſed to alleviate 


ber ainRtety /than to grant her requoſtf The 


character of his head the moſt noble and 


ſublime, and yet the moſt complacent poli 
ble. That of Venus leaves nt to be 
wiſhed for. This ee pleaſed me 
he beſt of all. B neee 

Im the ſixth, ewe, truly ſuſpended in 


L ja 


the air; is Hying to execute the commiands 
of Jupiter. 1 Wk + 2 1 2 N Brie 


In the ſeventh, a moſt ana Pſyche, 


of ineffable grace and modeſty, conducted 


by two gent; is carrying the box of ver- 


milion, for which Venus * inſdiouſlyſenr 
Ber to Proferpine: © as aa 
The next repreſents we interview with 


Venus; to whom: ſhe offers the box itt 
fearful humility,” and who {arts back, with' 
uplifted nn in atone and mortification | 
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ln the ninth compartment 1 
| preſented/as:granting the requeſt of Cupid; 
that the loſt beauty of his miſtreſs may be 
refered; 1 eee eee > at 


E — the in- 


_  genyoub- ſatistaction diffuſed through he 


countenance and whole figur of; /Cypid: as 
ture among the very flirſt in point of ex: 
preſſion ; nor is its nen leſs admir- 
has ron bob Has 
The tenth: compartment/exhibity Mercury 
condactiog: Pſyche, beautiful and eee 
as before, to the aſſembly. of the gods. 44 
Two great compoſitions, which: omachod 
the ſtory, oecupy the ceiling. One repres; | 
ſents the Council of the Gods, before, whom, 
Venus and Cupid are pleading their cauſe; 
While Mercury, ho by the by is unneceſ- 
farily: naked, anticipates the, deeiſion, by 
preſenting the / ambroſial cup af, imme 
10 Pfyche. Thee other picture is the Nups | 
tial Feaſt, where the heads of; the two prin- 
cipal.; perſonages: are beyond deſeriptign 
Charming. Jupiter is not painted ta advan- 
Tiny f . _ .. tage : 
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Ce): 


| tage here, and Ganymede bee 
vrardly arroſa the table; but, on the whole, 
Wewer de bree eee ve 

eee They are eee 
the ball-roomoat: Northumberland houſe, 5 | 
__ +Thefepaintiags ſo abſorbed my whole :- 

Row on Rapbasl's famous Galatea in the 
next room; heautiful as ſhe is, traverſing the 
and attended by Tritons and Sea-nymphs 
worthy of herſelf. I could not fix my 
mind on any other ſtory after that of Cupid 
and Pſyche, any more chat I can enjoy 4 


5 farce-after a tragedy of Shakeſpear by Mrs. 


- Siddons, ' Here is a coloſſal head of Alex- 
atider in black and white, ſaid to have been 
etched by Michael Angelo, as a hint for 
Raphael to aim at a greater ſtyle than he 
had hitherto attempted. De la Lande thinks 
it wnworthy of the hand to which it is at- 
tributed; but probably its originality is well 
| _anthenticated, not only by uniform tradition, 
but from that compartment of the room on 
. it is drawn, OT left unfiniſhed; 
. evidently 


( 


deny becauſe os would 906 * 
| terate this head. tees wriinig:on 
1 . eee paintings 
of the ſame date, and ſeveral; antiqu 
though the Venus aus belles feſſec, and ſame | 
other ſeulptures, are removed to Naples, A 
beautiful equeſtrian, ſtatue; of a young Au- 
guſtus ſtill yerpains... ** in marbles 006.358 
of life. 206218 * Meld ite 
In the ame 1 ap diſtant, ſands a 
| deſerted; palace, built after the deſigns; of 
Raphael, and worthy of him. Although 
very ſimple, it poſſeſſes a degree of elegance 
rarely: ſeen in any building. It conſiſts of 
two tories, with ſeven windows in each, 
2 d door, „ern the. Winder 
22 Doric capitals} but I think their ſhafts 
are more ſlender than the true Doric propor- 
tion. Thaſe of the upper ſtory are Corin- 
thian. It is a kind of front which would 
coſt very little, and... ought, to be publiſhed 
_ "ih entirely to decay. But if a builder were 


to co this palace, 1, fear he vould make 


Vor. * ; Dore OG 
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quite a a different thing of it, even thong 
not aiming at any improvement. 
Not far diſtant is the convent of: 80 r- 
Phrius, in in plain Engliſh St. Humphrey, who 
ſeems no very popular ſaint, for I do not 
recollect having met with a chureh dedieated 
to him before. I only mention him now, 
becauſe he guards the bones of Taſſo and of 
John Barclay. Under the arcade, before 
the church door, are ſome paintings of the 
hiſtory of St. Jerome and other hermits, by 
debug in e the nen = 
The great m Wi Farneſe. ms A 
| eps not leſs celebrated, nor ſcarcely leſk 
_ admirable, than that of the Farneſina. It 
js the principal work of Annibal Carraci, 
and conſiſts of various fables of antiquity in 
compartments, | repreſenting pictures ſup- 
ported by naked figures, or cariatides, and 
ſurrounded with a variety of ornaments. 
The figures and ornaments are ſo ſhaded as 
to fuit the place they are in, appearing to 
receive their light from the windows below 
on the oppoſite ſide of che room; whereas 
e e 
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le many. copies. of ſame;of, ing parts, 


8) 


_ the, compartments have each ſcheir one. 


culiar light, and fo appexx like pigtures,, We 


ye pot here, that unity; of compaſitions.on 


one ſtory delingated. through the whole, ag 
in the Farneſina, ; but. 25 detached. Pieces 
of: the. fabulous hiſtory of aptiguity, They, 
are; excellent, for invention, drawings and 
calopring;; but do not often poſſeſc that 85 
ſnement of expreſſion of which Raphadl 
Was maſter, and; ſul. le ls the, exquilite. 5 
and: heauty of hig female figuren! 
are, however, the more caſy;to ipinnte, — 
we haye ſeyeral.;cngravings of, this;gallery, 


This palace once 0 


; | a, vaſt. collece 


1 — of: antique Names aud | buſls ; but the 


choigeſt pieces have: been, removed to Naples, 
ad, others are daily carrying thicher- We 
ſaw the famous Hercules undergging. the 
operation of having his ancient; legs re- 
ſtored, inſtead of thoſe, made by William 
della Porta, which Michael Angelo thought 
ſuperior to the original ones. The ſtatue 
was then to be ſent to Naples. I could 
not well judge of its proportions, as it was 
ſuſpended by cords, and encumbered with 
IAH pe 3 ſcaffolding, 


beyond nature, and Wüinkelnan gays th. 


TRE 5 
laing. Thie fwelling of th fleet 


i 4 


ſculptor intended them to be ſo, to | 
the rapld elaſticity of the fibres in oontracr « 


f ing t the lies with a circular tenfion” and 3 


* 2 * 


thus to deſc ribe ideal force." 1 do not quite | 
ünderſtand t lie, Hor 01 profeſs myſelf? 4 
competent jute of "this nerity/ of this'per= 
formance,” Except as to its finiſhing, ey 
is 8 1 ” thing antlquity has > TOTO 
"The "M4; celebtated" for its uit 
Atapery}! we did not Tee, , "it being then. on 8 
the-roat'to Naples. That ſtupendous group, 
che Toro Farneſe, repreſentinig Amphion 
and Zetus; 3/4 order of thelr mother Atitiopa, 
bin nidiiig Dirce to the horns of à wild bull; 
wils Aikewiſe about to be removed thither, i 
— figure 5 larger than life, are all, with 

ür BAER hewn out of one block ef 
e for which they are more remarks 
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1. | Alas f Ron the Are 4h On 
bauſtible fund of amuſement, whether we 
vonſider them 1s” ſtudies bf architecture, 
ęſeulpture, or painting; ab ſtores of an ififinite 
variety of marbles and other ſtbnes, for the 
iniſtruction of the naturaliſt; or as the theatrts 


of innumerable curibus and -Tplendid cerk- 
monies, and of the ſweeteſt and moſt perfect 


muſic, of which à fich fraſt may be met. 
with every day in the year at ſome church 
or other. The doors of the Roman churches 

are generally open; and a ſtranger inay faun- 
ter about without ſeruple, only) uſing ſuch 
commen diſetetion as not to diſturb "the de- 
ning againſt 3 72805 
579111 C 3 Ric With 
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(22) 
With reſpect to joining in theſe ee 
or not, kneeling or ſtanding up, he may 

act juſt as his conſcience or _ manners 
ee ee 

We were one evening . at che Ave 
Maria, and enjoyed the ſimple ſolemn ſtrains, 
ſtanding behind the kneeling crowd till the 
hymn was finiſhed.” Web were then retiring, 
when a poor man came and told us, in the 
EEindeſt manner poſſible, that the benediction 
was juſt going to be delivered. We thanked 
him, and returned to receive it. His eye 
beamed complaceney, and we could per- 
ceire his dieſing was, added to that of the 


ee eee eee aan. the hat 
with a horſe; laugh? If we had done ſo, 
we ſhould have had his pity inſtead of his 
- approbation zwe ſhould not have bowed 
the knee to idols, we ſhould have ſhewn 
great courage where there vas not the leaſt 
danger, and have been moſt orthodoxly de- 
ficient in Chriſtian charity and good breed 
age tie 07 en 88 eine noma , 
Such ef the malt remarkable churches of 
.'Romei awiwe->viſited,' during Ry 
ON. 8 0 fſthere, + 


45 23 
. -thete, 1 hall now mention, reſerving others 
ill I ſpeak more at large of this di aher 
dur return from Naples. | 

Near the entrance of Rome, on the left, 
: * St. Maria del P opolo. We vilited. this 
church very often; not for the ſake. of its 


- miraculous picture of the Virgin, not for 
its variety of precious marbles, nor even 


for the admirable ſculptures of Bernini and 


Sanſovino: we returned hither again and 


again, ſolely to contemplate the more ad- 
mirable, more precious, more miraculous 


ſtatue of Jonah, by Raphael. I have gazed 


on this divine production for uncounted 
hours with freſh delight and aſtoniſhment. 
Whether we conſider the grace and elegance 
of the figure, the heavenly expreſſion of its 
beautiful countenance, or the inimitable 


management of the marble, ſurely this is 


- the firſt modern ſtatue of the elegant kind, 
if Michael Angelo's Moſes be allowed the 
pre- eminence of ſublimity. Jonah is not 
pourtrayed with his uſual bible face and 


great beard, but as a young man of the 


moſt beautiful form and proportions, fitting, 
or rather ſtanding, upon the whale, with his 


C 5 f right 


— 
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right foot reffing on its lower jam; and Re 
ſeems in the moment of pious exultatiom at 
his deliverance. The mouth of the animal 
is wide opett; its teeth are thoſe of à ſhark, 

and the voluminons fotds of its capacious maw 
are ſo excellently deſcribed, with all their 
| fmooth. llippery ſleekneſs, that marble ſurely 
can expreſs no more. It is commonly re- 
ported that this ſtatue, and its companion 
Elias, were executed by Loremetto, after the 
deſigns of Raphael, but ſome have aſſerted 
de Jonah to have been even finiſhed by 
_ that great painter's own hand; and an inge- 
nious eſſay was publiſhed rot long ago in 
© ſupport of this opinion. Thoſe who think 
© otherwiſe, fay, the marble is too ſcientifically 

"| handled, for the work of a perſon net long 
experienced in the exerciſe of che chiſſel. 
But if Lorenzetto executed it, why has he 
not ſucceeded equally well in any other work? 
And where can any modern ſeulpture be found 
in any reſpect ſimilar to this, as to the ſtyle of 


e eee Of the time and praQtice requi- 


ſite to produee ſuch command of the chiſſel 


I do not pretend to judge, nor ean any of 
às tell how much Raphael applied himſelf to 


= 4 5 * 
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che ſtudy; but certainly if that trinſcendent 
maſter of outline did attempt ſculpture, he 
muſt have been more likely to rival the an- 
_ cient Grecian {page et has any other 
mortal. 

The chapel which contains this treaſure 
is the ſecond on the left hand, and belongs 
to the Chigi family, the relations of Pope 
Alexander VII. The chapel is of fine pro- 
portions, richly adorned, and poſſeſſes two 
ſtatues by Bernini, with ſeveral "moſaics 
worthy of notice, if it were poſſible to with- 
draw the eye from Jonah. By the entrance 

is a monument in memory of the late 

Princeſs Chigi, with her portrait. This lady. 
died in child-bed, at an early age, when 
Lady Miller was at Rome, who laments her 


death in pathetic terms. She muſt have 


been uncommonly ainiable, for the perſon 
Who ſhewed us her monument ſpoke of her, 
even e eee 
regret. | 

In another * of this as £ 
with a white marble monument, with a ſtiff 
recumbent” n nd _ Serre ba 
= 8 IR OTST R 
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Mateo Antoni Equitis Romani wg 
| _ filio ex nobili Albertonum fanils 
1 corpore animo q. inſign? won f 
Jui annum agens XXX © n 
peſte inguinaria interiit | 
An falutis N NF ON DIM 
ed. On Heredes B M F. 4 Th” 


-This tas been Gropoled? to a bb 
"ao on the hiſtory, of the Lues Venerea, as 
proving its exiſtence in Italy in 1485, and 
I believe the inſcription has been already 
publiſhed with that view ; but I do not ſee 
how we can determine this peſits inguinaria 
to have been that thſcaſe, and not the plague 
n an inguinal bubo O-. 

We looked into the twin churches of the 


+ 


entering the gate. In that on the fide 


next the Corſo are ſeveral good pictures by 


A n Maratti and Salvator Roſa, the latter 


in bad lights. In the other church is e 


wonh notice. 


+ Proceeding 4 the Plaza ai A 8 


2 we come to the magnificent flight of ſteps 
which leads to the church and convent of 
LaTrinita de Monti, belonging to the French 


Plazza del Popolo, which meet the eye on | 


A. ) 

| "klnims, Here is the celebrated fieſto-of 
the Deſcent from the Croſs, by Daniel de 
Volterra, rra, eſteemed one of the Tos beſt paint= 
"ings in Rome. Its eolouring is void of all 
attractions, but the drawing and expreſſion | 
-peculiarly fine. The men who are taking 
dovrn tlie body, are not ſo remarkable as the 
front group of the three women aſſiſting the 
virgin, who is fainting, This group has, 
deen finely copied, in a leſs ſize, by Annibal 
Carraci, I believe more than once, and is 
one of the moſt valued pictures of the Or- 
- leans collection at Paris. It has alſo been 
well engraved, and is too well known to 
need deſcription or praiſe. I have only to 
add, that the great Michael Angelo is ſup- 
poſed to have given the outline of this piece, 


and that it was executed n by Daniel de 
Volterra. 


A little farther on is a ſmall church of 


* Conception, belonging to a convent f 
Capucins, viſited by all travellers on ac- 
count of Guido's St. Michael triumphing 


over Satan, againſt which Smollet has vent=- | 


ed his ſpleen, He, poor man, was no judge 
of painting, and it more ſuited his humour 
| Ih, =» 


I— 


* 


\ 


to find out that St. Michael wis dreſſod like 


an opera dancer (which cannot be denied), 


1 


than to admire tlie tranſcendent beauty and 
grace which Guido has given him. Oppo- 
ſite to this is a very admirable performance 
of Pietro da Cortona, St. Paul healing Ana- 
nias. Tlie compoſition is goed; the co- 
e rich and harmonious. MEN 

| The church of St. Carlo in 0 Corto 19 
ie for its pavement, which conliſts 


of large monumental tones, inlaid with; va - 
rious fine marbles, repreſenting, coats of arms, 


'# 


C5 


. Palm-branches,' {keletons, cherubs, and other 

ornaments in their, proper colours. Some 
other churches are paved in a ſimilar man- 
ner, but not in ſuch perfection. Mr. Bry- 
done defcribes the ſame kind of decoration 


5 in a church at Malta. In all theſe the an- 


tique yellow marble is very uſeful; not 


only becauſe its colour is often wanted, but 


alſo on account of its becoming ved in the 
fire; by means of which property the mi- 
. nxteft pieces, being partially heated, acquire 


* : 


any ſhade from yellow to deep red, with a 
es een of a * {his tha hoes 
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in the Barberini arms are very neatly exe. | 
| preſſed. n r Noſtxg er ui un ib mik 
Santa Maria in. Vallisella, or Chiesa 
Nuova, is a church worthy of notice, for 
its architecture, its rich decorations, its pic- 
ſilver; The chapel, containing the body of 
St. Philip Neri, who founded this church, is 
wonderfully rich, but not elegant. Here is 
2 ine cupola painted by Pietro da Cortona, 
with the fingular deſign of Chriſt ſhewing 
his heavenly: Father all the inſtruments of 
his paſſion, brought by angels. It is well 
compoſtd and executed. The ſame artiſt 
has painted the extremity of the nave, 
Guido, Carlo Maratti, and Michael Angelo. 
da Caravaggio, have alſo diſplayed their abi» 
lities here to advantage, While we were 
admiring theſe paintings, and. regretting the 
declining licht, which obliged us to poſtpone 1 
any farther examination of them that even- - "4 
ing, eſpecially as every body had left the 
church, and we apprehended being ſhut in, 
our ears were ſaluted by the moſt heavenlx 
ſtrains ſurely that ever came from a mortal 
2 It was an eyening hymn of the ſim- 
4. pleſt, 


- 


3000 


pleſt, ſweeteſt compoſition, and proceeded 
from one voice in a gallery above us. We 
had ſearcely time to recognize the/muſician, 
and to be ſatisfied we were not entranced, 


before the 'muſic ceaſed ; but its e de | 


will never be eraſed from my mind. 15 700 
Santa Maria Maggiore is one of the prin= 
5 cipat churches after St. Peter's; not only in 


dignity, antiquity, and fandiity, but alſo in 


ſize and magnificence. Its nave is ſupe- 


rior in beauty to almoſt every other build- 


Ing, having on each fide a ſimple uniform 
row of Ionic Pillars, of ancient workman« 
ſhip and fine proportions, Which have 2 


charming effect, and give this building the 


air of an antique temple. Here are ſome 
very ancient" "moſaics, which were cited in 
the ſecond Council of Niee, to prove the 
antiquity of image worſhip'zi but if antiquity 
were any argument, they might as well have 


quoted the golden calf of che Iſraelites. The 


ſubject is ſearcely worth mentioning, but I 
hall have a few femarks ("0M een i 


, hereafter, xp 2215 5 557111 rn 374-7 | 

In this church are tro duet knees | 

L one built by Sixtus V. the other 
the 


4 
/ 


Pinus V. whoſe body lies in a fine ſareopha ; 


n 
the burial- place of the Borgheſe family. In | 
the former is the mauſoleum of that Yluſtri- 
ous pope, ornamented with fine bas-reliefs; 
and oppoſite to it the monument of St. 


gus of verde antique, in the ſide of which 
is a bronze door, with his figure emboſſed 
upon it. This door is opened one day in 
May every year, and the body n en 
9 veneration of the faithful. 
The Borgheſe chapel is of che ſame fie 
ad figure as its oppolite neighbour, and in 
like manner decorated with the mauſoleums 
of Paul V. the founder, and Clement VIII. 
adorned as poſſible, and in a ſtyle worthy 
of the materials. In this chapel a ſingular 
ceremony is performed in Auguſt every 
year, in memory of the building of the 


Church. A plentiful ſhower of flowers of 


oe jaſmine is made to fall from the dome to 
the floor during ſervice. This is to com- 
memorate a ſhower: of ſnow, of which a 
certain Pope is ſaid to have dreamed one 
night in Auguſt, and when he awoke, to 
have found it had really fallen in the night 
LO TAEY 8 * We ts on 


: { 32 ) e 
on the hill where thüs church ſtands, Wersen 
he could certainly do no leſs than build a 
church in memory of the important mira- 
cle. How much taſte has this elegant peo- 
ple, even in their moſt contemptible mum- 
mery! Ho pleaſant to dream of ſnow. at 
Rome in Auguſt; and how luxurious to imi- 
tate it with jaſmine! We were told, how- 
; ever) that no women ever partock of this 
1 luxury. Such is the averſion of the ſex 
3 . nin Italy to all kind of perfumes, that they 
avoid this church as they would à peſti- 
lenee, whenever this ceremony is performed. 
A Taking the left of the two great ſtreets, 
=: or rather roads, which lead from the front of 
St. Maria Maggiore, we reach at length St. 
3 Giovanni in Laterano, ſtanding in an open a 
E "ot juſtwithin'the walls. This is the head 
3 pol all the churches in Rome, and ranks be- 
Fore St. Peter's in dignity and antiquity. It 
1 is the real cathedral of the world, for here 
the Pope is enthroned, and enters on his 
© authority. Vet this holy church itſelf is a 
turn- coat, for it was dedicated to Chriſt, and 
called by his name, till the ſeventh century, 
When St. John Baptiſt, and St. John the 
Evangeliſt, 


) 
Fvangeliſt, by their joint intereſt threw him 
wes e brought in hollow themſelves, 
us our borough-mongers ſay.I leave the 
| 2 to be drawn farther by thoſe whom 

it may concern, only cautioning them againſt 
-concluding that all borough-mongers, or 
borough repreſentatives, are ſaints; my bu- 
fineſs is with the OO appqarance of 128 
bo eo edifice, 
Its prineipal front is one of the fineſt in 
| Ping [notwithſtanding the faulrs which 
De la Lande mentions, which he has copied | 
from Magnani's book, as well as moſt f 
lis account of this and other churches. The 
chief imperfection is the too great height of 
the baluſtrade. Piraneſi's print gives an ac- 
-curate idea of its effect. The veſtibule, a 
part which this has in common with other | 
-ancient and principal churches, is very fine, 
and elegantly adorned with yellow antique 
marble, intermixed with blue and white, 
The. nave I cannot admire at all. It is much 
deformed with great niches in the pilaſters, 
each containing a ſtatue of an apoſtle, and 
ornamented with twogcolumns of verd an- 


tique, too good for the ſtatues and their ſitu- 
„ D ation. 


„„ 
lars. At the nnen, of the croſa aiſle, on 
the left, is the altar of the Sacrament, chiefly 
remarkable for four large antique fluted 
columns of bronze gilt, ſaid to have been 
taken from the temple of Jupiter Capitolinui. 
Lady Miller ſpeaks: of theſe as being placed 
round the altar, which they are not, and 
ſeems to imply that they are at the bigb 
altar; a miſtake into whiich the appears to 
have fallen in copying De la Lande, who 
has confuſed himſelf in copying PR; 
9 latter only gives an accurate account. 
One chapel in this church is better worth x 
ſeeing than all the reft of the building. It 
belongs to the Corſini family, and is on the 
left of the principal entrance. It was built 
by Clement XII. of chat family, and the 
moſaic altar- piece repreſents St. Andrew 
Corſini, one of his relations. When an 
Italian family has produced a Pope and x 
Saint, it holds itſelf very high. The Medicis, 
with all their glory, never arrived at this 
* 1 1 N FOR the 
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world wich ſeveral Papes, but — 
e ich nd of Gn ity. 
Ihe monument of Clement XII. may be 
be one of the; moſt magnificent in the 
world, if only on account of the noble ſar- 
cophagus of porphyry, which he ſtole from 
he portico of the Pantheon to decorate his 
oyn tomb. Independent of its vaſt ſize, 
its proportions are the fineſt of any extant. 
Nothing can exceed the er of its ſim- 
ple fluted ornaments, _ 

Here are ſeveral other monuments, 3 a 
profuſios of porphyry, alabaſter, and bronze, 
all employed with great judgment. The 
founder of this chapel built the portico of 
the church, and theſe two are the only parts 
of the edifice that diſplay 5 Saab dene | 
degree of taſte. . 

-.1, Adjoining is a very 1 building, 
the Baptiſtery, erected by Conſtantine, Its 
form is circular or octagon, and round the 
centre or area are eight of the fineſt porphyry 
columns in Rome, though not all of equal 
height, nor is their ſurface quite even; a fault 
frequent in ſuch columns, from the difficulty 


n . 11 5 


D 2 Theſe 
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Theſe mane 18 e architrave, on 
which ſtand eight ſmaller columns, and above 
theſe is the cupola. The materials of this 
edifice are rich, but they were not formed 

for it originally, ſo that the whole is in 3 
very bad ſtyle. In the upper part of che 
building are eight pictures by Andrea Sacchi, 
one of my moſt admired artiſts. The font 
is in the centre under the dome, and we de- 
ſcend ſome ſteps to it; an men * PREG 
baptiſm in river. 9 8 26 
Neſar the baptiſtery ftands a FREE Fo 
liſk, brought by Conſtantine from Thebes to 
Alexandria, and from thence by his ſon to 

Rome. Sixtus V. placed it in its preſent 
ſituation at a great expence, it being one of 
the largeſt obeliſks known. It is ſeulptured 
with hieroglyphics ; its ſubſtance is the uſual 

red granite of Upper Egypt, a beautiful ſtone 

when poliſhed. - 8 148 268, 
At a little diſtance a ION FOO 
niche, about thirty feet high, ſtands Alone, - 

decorated in the upper part with an aneient 
moſaie, taken from the magnificent refectory 

"which St. Leo * erected in the Lateran'pa- 
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the.  Hency this wee called his ri. 
cliniumn. 
Behind the Triclinium i is another. "Gan 
hb in which is placed that very holy and very 
celebrated ſtaircaſe, conſiſting of twenty-eight 
ſteps of marble,” taken from the houſe of 
Pontius Pilate, and which Chriſt is reported 
to have aſcended and deſcended ſeveral times. 
Theſe eps ean only be aſcended kneeling ; 
but On each ſide is another ſtaircaſe, on 
which a man may, without offence, walk in 
that upright poſture for which God created 
him, and in which he always moves, while 
he preſerves his true dignity undebaſed by 
ſuperſtition and ſlavery, An eccentric Eng- 
liſh friend of mine had indeed the boldneſs 
to run up the ſteps in the centre, but he way 
ſoon called down with great indignation ; 
his conduct was excuſed on the ſuppoſition 
of ignorance only. The vaſt concourſe of 
deyout knees was found to wear theſe ſteps 
ſo faſt, that wooden covers were made for 
them, and theſe are obliged to be often re- 
newed. It, ſhould ſeem that to crawl un 
. theſe ſtairs, is one of the moſt meritorious 
aQions that can be performed. How have 
1% ak I wiſhed 


WVl 
| lineate thoſe truly ridiculous groups often to 


be ſeen here! So many gouty cardinals, 
fat prieſts, and corpulent old-ladies, beaving 
one knee after the other, would, without any . 
exaggeration, make as good a picture as the N 
long minuet, or any other work of the ſame 
comical artiſt, I have ſeen ten or twelve 

carriages of the firſt people in Rome waiting 

below, which evinced the quality . the 1 | 
Wa then upon duty. 

Near St. Maria Maggiore i is a «fats duch 
of great antiquity, dedicated: to a St. Praſſede, 
ſaid to be as ancient as the ſecond century, 
and conſequently poſſeſſing many relicks, 1 1 
mention it chiefly for one of theſe, a little 
Jaſper column, or rather pyramid, near three 
feet high, ſaid to have been that at which 
our Saviour ſuffered flagellatien. However 

abſurd this may be, conſidering the ſize and 
hape of the pillar, which a child of ten 
years old might run away with, yet chis 
thing was brought from the holy land'as a 

cdoice relick by a Cardinal Colonna in 1223. 
The ſteps leading to the altar ſeem to be of 
1880 een . red ' marble, "called . 
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Tay 
Faſo: entice, and if ſo are very valuable. 
The preſent Pope lately purchaſed an old 
cornice of the ſame marble, for about its 


_ - weight in ſilver, to cut up for the decaration 


of ſome of his buildings. Its colour is an 


uniform red, a little paler than the dark part 


af red 9 
us. 


. St. Peter in vin- 
culit, or in chains, remarkable for the twenty 
antique columns of the Doric order which 
decorate its nave, They are of a whitiſh 
marble with grey veins, ſaid in books to 
be Parian; and perhaps they may be ſo, 
though full of ſtraight veins like cipolino. 
They are fluted in the moſt ancient manner, 
the grooves running cloſe together, and paſ- 
ſing quite through from top to bottom, with» 
out any ſemi- cireular termination. Their 
form is very elegant. Here is the monu- 
ment of Pope Julius II. deſigned by Michael 
Angelo, and decorated with that tranſcendent 
ſtatue of Moſes, the maſter-piece of modern 
ſculpture.. It is of a coloſſal ſize, of a won; 
derfully fine block of white marble, and in 
2 e poſture; but wu elevated above 


Its n are loſt to 
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| the ground. Above is ſome arehltecture, 
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with a ſareophagus, and two or three ſmaller 
figures; but it is impoſſible to fix the at- 
tention on any thing except this Moſes. . 
Here the genius of Michael Angelo has fol- 
lowed its natural bent. Such ſublimity, 
ſuch ineffable dignity could come from no 


chiſſel but his. The divine legiſlator reſts 


one hand on the tables of the law, while he 


addreſſes himſelf in majeſtic difpleaſure to 
the people; whoſe abſurdity ſeems à great 


trial of his patience, and moves at once his 
anger and aſtoniſhment. His beard has been 
criticiſed as tos long, but it is ſo: well dif- 
poſed, one cannot wiſh any part away; and 
che execution of the anatomy of the figure, 


and its drapery, may vie with the finiſhing 


of the Jonah, or of almoſt any ſculpture ex- 
tant. Julius II. is not buried here, but at 


St. Peter's in the Vatican, nor is there any 


inſcription Or vo of a arms on this monus: 


ment. 


In this have is an old NW ih in- 


Ginn about- the plague, which. ve Pac: 
not time to copy. | £ 


105 little irregular ruinous area near: —: 


( 


bridge; called Ponte. rotto, are three Imall 
churches which deferve to be mentioned, 
rather for what they have been than what 
they are. Firſt, St. Maria in Coſmedin, is 
built on the ruins, and of the materials, of 
an ancient temple of Modeſty, into which 
none but noble ladies eould enter. It does 
not appear from the hiſtory of ancient Rome, 
that nobility gave all ladies a genuine right 
to this privilege, nor has it been ſince found 
expedient to reſtore it at Rome or elſewhere. 
Here are eight columns which made a part 
of the original building. Under the portico 
is a large marble maſk, three or four feet 
wide, ſuppoſed to have been uſed in ancient 
times as a teſt of veracity, the witneſs being 
required to ſwear with his hand in the gaping 
mouth of this maſk, which it was ſuppoſed 
would cloſe if he ſwore falſely. This is ; 
called  Bucca della veritd (the mouth of 
truth). Others judge it to have been merely 
the covering of a drain, the orifices. ſerving 
to let water paſs, Its form is good. Second, 
The Madonna del Sole, is thought to have 
been a temple of Veſta., It is almoſt entire, 
; Gy ache form, with twenty Corinthian 
2:7: - 
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- tes columns-of white marble on the . 
ſide; but theſe columns are unfortunately 
built up to about half their diameters in a 
+ . modern wall, and the modern roof is fright- 
ful, fo that this beautiful antiquity is much 
led up in a blanket and night cap. Third, 
The Temple of Fortuna uirilis, now meta- 
morphoſed into the church of St. Mary the 
Gipſey, has not been more fortunate. Its 
fine Ionic columns are as much . 
with modern patch- work. 

From hence, directing our ſteps to the 
ancient Mons Cælius, we come to the church 
of St. Gregory the Great, a very famous 


and active pope, whoſe relicks are preſerved 


here; and hardy muſt be the heretic who 
can approach them without trembling. Yer 
we were ſo profane as to reflect, when 
ſtanding in this ſpot, that here the doctrine 
af purgatory was fabricated; for which alone 
St. Gregory deſerved canonization, fo bene- 
ficial has it been to the church. Here was 
the paternal manſion of this diſtinguiſhed 
man, and here he himſelf built a church 
and convent; dedicated to St. Andrew, whoſe 
e | une 


(4) 
fame he has nor eclipſed: In the church, 
on the left, is a beautiful picture by Battoni, 
an artiſt not long ſince dead, repreſenting 
the Virgin with ſaints about her, pleaſing for 


its ſoft and brilliant clleQ, a a . 


| gracefulneſs 'of the figures. 
©" Returning by the Campo tion we 
| viſited St. Franceſca Romana, whoſe ſhrine 


is of rich ſtones, and of a handſome form. 


The monument of Pope Gregory XI. is 
worth viſiting, on account. of a good bas- 
relief repreſenting his entry into Rome, for 


it was he who brought back the apoſtolic 


ſee from Avignon in 1377; a joyful event 
for the then poor degraded and deſolate ea- 
pital of the world. 


Some of the moſt ſuperb bas-reliefs in 


Rome are to be ſeen at St. Agnes, in the 


Piazza Navona, a very magnificent church, 


containing alſo the fiffe mauſoleum of Inno- 
cent X. who built the church; to atone, 1 
preſume, for ſome of his own fins, and thoſe 


of his inceſtuous miſtreſs, the rapacious and 
| tyrannical Donna Olympia. He is repre- 
ſented kneeling ; for the moſt deteſtable 

princes are devout on their monuments at 
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ſt, as was Catherine of Medicis, and a 
any other odious Catherine perhaps may be, 
many of the ruins, 
well as ſome gardens, villas, and the Va- 


wt 


Muſeum, during our firſt abode at 
Rome, yet as we them again after 
our return/from Naples, I forbear to 1 
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4 HE Carnival is no where ſeen to greater 
advantage than at Rome; and though ſo 
many travellers have mentioned it, more or 
leſs particularly, that a full deſcription is un- 
„no one who has ſeen it can be 
to be wholly ſilent on the ſubje&, 
and not to delight in dwelling a little on 
thoſe celebrated ſcenes, and that motley com- 
om of inte he can ſay quorum pars. fai. — 
This entertainment laſts here but nine 


only three: 0 Fane hoars i In 3 


ts firſt beginning was on che — 
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\ Saturday, dowry 1oth; the ſcene of di. 
: Yerhion being the Corlo, | the principal ſtreet 


of the city, which' runs from the Piazza del 


1 in a. Walgkt lind alind& up to the Ca- 


pitol, which indeed ought to be laid open to 


it. Engliſhmen very generally pronounce 
eme of this Get 4 . de, cgi And 
hem ifs ꝓraabdummed, t actually means a 
Corfican, hic ſpunds very vidiaulous to a 
Roman; the true pronunciation: of its firſt 
ſyllable is like our word coarſe. This re- 
mark is ſuperfluous to thoſe who 
. alien, en 2 0 it fob: thoſe) w 
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val time, cecupied by three rows af coaches 
_ all-in/proceflion 3 thoſe which compoſe the 
two gutermeſt going up one fide and down 


- the-ather, and ſo making a continual circuit, 


as in Hyde Fark. The central row is o. 
paoſed of the eoaches of ſovereign princes, 


and, I believe, candinala; at leaſt the ſplendid 


equipage of che | preſent pope a nephew al- 


ways moved in; that line, but whether in 
nee, of kia uh 26 ne or as 
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the exiled majeſty of England might be 


the very image of a drunken Silenus, more 
aſleep than awake, and apparently tottering 
on the rink of that grave to which he is 
ſince gone. The ſmall remains of expreſ- 
ſion to be ſeen in his face, wore the appear- 


ance of good nature. He was often accom- 


panied by his legitimated daughter, the 
Ducheſs of Albany, a lively and unaffected 
woman, but without any perſonal charms. 


She died, I think, before her father. The 


countenance of this unfortunate prince had 
much reſemblance to that of King James II. 
and it has been ſomewhat ſeverely remarked, 


| that * the perverſeneſs of his deſtiny, ani 


the worthleſſneſs of his character, bore teſti- 


mony to his deſcent.” 80 that if any body 


chooſes to ſupport the old warming - pan 


had ſome baſtard of his own ready at hand, 
to put off for the child of his queen. But 
2 Lord Cheſterfield obſerves, it is of no 

conſequence whether that Rory has any 
foundation or not; the Stuart family; whe- 


eee sesedt Rome, Lam, bot certain. Here 


ſeen every afternoon, lolling in his coach, . 


ſtory, it muſt be preſumed the pious king 
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permiſſion to ride in the centre of the Corſo 


was almoſt the only mark of rank that the 
Pretender enjoyed; the Pope having long 


ago required him to lay aſide the ſtyle and 


title of king. The people commonly nick 
named him * The King of the twelve Apo- 


ſtles, becauſe he lived in the ſquare ſo called. 


To Engliſhmen the Romans were always 


very polite upon this ſubject. Being at a 


houſe in the Corſo one afternoon, from the 
balcony of which we had a view of the 
carriages and maſks, ſomebody enquired 
ſtreet 27 They were immediately anſwered | 
aloud, purpoſely in our hearing, I Preten- a 
dente. We obſerved a fe North-Briton 


travellers aſſiduous in their attentions to the 
Ducheſs of Albany and her father. Their 
conduct muſt have been prompted by prin- 


_ciple, certainly not intereſt, and is therefore 


to be reſpected, even by thoſe of different 
Principles; though it muſt be confeſſed I 
dbu n ſome inſtances of this aſſiduity, 


„ which 


RMS G- > 


— ſuppoſititious, beinglawfullyx 
excluded for incorrigible miſconduct, and 
that is the beſt and moſt lawful reaſon. The 
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Wien feemed to fpring from 4 nett Wund- 
neſs for dangling 5 8977 however furils | 
nf imaginary, TOY - OCR 

The equipages on the Corts dhe 
great magnificence, and à fantaſtic ftyle of 
ornament never indulged but in Carnival 
ume. They were preceded by runnirigs 
footmen; and attended by numerous ſervants 
in ſplendid liveries. The greg variety of 
droll maſks on foot, were by fur the moſt 
diverting part of the ſcene.” Here were 
numbers of coarſe athletie carmen dreſſed 
as women, fanning themſelves with 4 
pretended © delicacy and liſtleſſneſs highly 
comic, and hanging on the arms of their 
miſtreſſes, whoſe little lender figures, ſtrut- 
ting in breeches, made no leſs ridiculous an 
appearance. This kind of ' metamorphoſis, 
on ſuch an occaſion, and in ſuch a rank, is 
entertaining enough, though not in my opi- 
nion to be tolerated in any thing like regular 
ſociety. A very common character in theſe 
maſquerades is a man dreſſed like a quaker, 
who runs up to every body making a ſort 
, of thrilling:-buzaing noiſe with his lips, and” 


a vexy ideotic ſtares! We could not enter! | 
Vor. II. E | much, 
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"ack into the humour of this perfonage, N 
for he never ſpoke nor made any other noiſe 
than the above. We fancied he was meant 
to burleſque our nation, for an Engliſhman, 
is always ſo dreſſed on the Italian ſtage, and 


ters ſhaking one another violently by the 
hand, in the Engliſh manner caricatured. 
Aſter the promenade had continued about 


two hours, the coaches were all drawn up 
in a row on each ſide of the ſtreet, and foot 


paſſengers either ſtationed between them and 
the houſes, or ſeated on rows of chairs or 


benches on the foot- walk, which is in ſome. 
parts raiſed three or four feet ahove the cen 


anxious expectation for the race. At length 


a number of little horſes, without riders, 
ſtarted from a ſtand in the Piazza del Popolo 
for a goal at the other end of the Corſo. 
They were decked with ribbands, inter- 
mixed with tinſel and other rattling matter, 
and ſmall nails ſo contrived as to prick their 
ſides at every ſtep, and ſpur them on. They 
were alſo tickled and ſpirited up as much as 
* by their owners ſows" the bene 
11.3008 


(AY. | 
_ - for ſtarting, ſo that they ſet off furiouſly at 

| krſt3+but the ſpirit of many of them failed 
before the end of the coutſey/and one or 
"MF "two of the moſt promiſing were often ſeen 
to ſtop ſhort in the middle, ftaring about 
them, while a more ſteady racer arrived at 
the goal. Nothing can be more ſilly than 
this race; and our Engliſh jockey travellers, 
who are competent judges on ſuch parts at 

leaſt of the curioſities of Italy, treat this 
diverſion with the ſame contempt that ſome 
People beſtow on their own racing at home. 
The only difference is, that the Roman races 
merit but contempt at the worſt, Here is 
no waſte of fortune, no ſharping, nor any 
tampering with jockeys. The prize is no- 
thing more than a little flag, ard chance be» 
Deine wy 
On theſe aten the ks in tha Corlp 
| emma with tapeſtry hung out of 
their windows, which contributes much to 
the ſplendour of the ſcene. At the French 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture we ob- 
ſerved ſome very rich ornaments of this 
kind, repreſenting the natural productions 
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tg executed in a firſt-rate ſtyle, 


Probably at the 2 So forming an 
intereſting ſtudy for a ORs! er are 
expoſed at no other time. 


We mixed with the motley 9 everx 
ee our Engliſh clothes ſerving moſt 
completely as a maſquerade dreſs; and pro- 

curing us a number of rencounters, all of the 

facetious and good-humoured kind. Tueſ- 
day, February aoth, was the laſt day of Car- 
nival, and on that evening all the diverſions 
were carried to their higheſt pitch. The 
crowd was prodigious; but although every. 
body was full of tricks, and all diſtinction 
of ranks and perſons laid aſide, the whole | 
paſſed off without the leaſt ill behaviour, or 
any thing like a quarrel. It was the moſt 
good-humoured , mob I ever ſaw. About 
duſk. every body took a ſmall lighted taper: in 
their hands, and moſt people held ſeveral; ; 
happy were they who could keep haraſs 
number lighted, for the amuſement conſiſted 
in trying to extinguiſh each -other's candles? 
Some people carried large flambeaux. All 
the windows, and even roofs, being crowds 
ed with ſpectators, and ſcarcely any body 
-nithout 6 . looked like a ſtarry 
1 fumament. 
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firmament. Below were many cartiages 
parading up and down, much more whim- 

cal and gawdy than had yet appeared. 

Some reſembled triumphal cars, decked with 
, wreaths of flowers, and party-coloured 

lamps in feſtoons. The company within 

carried tapers, and a plentiful ammunition 
of ſugar-plumbs, with which they pelted 
their acquaintances on each ſide, inſomuch 
that the field of action looked next morning 
as if there had been a ſhower of ſnow. 
Theſe carriages contained the firſt company 
and moſt elegant women in Rome, fantaſ-- 
tically dreſſed, hut generally unmaſked. 
They were open to the jokes and compli- 
ments of any body who choſe to ſtand on 
- the ſteps of their coach doors, which were 
very low, and the ladies were not backward 
in repartee. When they had no anſwer 
ready, a volley of ſugar-plumbs generally 


repulſed their beſiegers. The ranks on the 


raiſed foot-way, and the crowd below, were 
in a continual roar of laughter, ſome with 
effuſions of real humour, while thoſe who 
could ſport no better wit, bawled out, as 
my carried their branches of wax candles, 

| | E33 9 Sia 
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* abs ahi: bee (Kill all 
thoſe that have no lights); to which the others 


anſwered, . Kill all thoſe that have.” Others 
called out, Siano amazzati gli abbati, bars: 


pos capucini, or 'my-lordi,” the latter to . 


Engliſhmen; and ſometimes they called u 
F ranceſi (Frenchmen). A few een 
were exhibited, but no very capital ones. 
ied the whole, we were highly entertained 
with this groteſque amuſement, and could 
not but admire the perfect good - nature of 


the people, who could carry off ſuch a ſcene 
without the leaſt diſorder. Between eight 


and nine o'clock N od retired, und all 


was quiet. 
One evening, or rather after midnight, 


ve went in dominos to a feſtino or nated | 
ball, at the Aliberti Theatre. Here was an 
| immenſe crowd, but little public wit or hu- 
mour, although probably much intrigue, and 
many private jokes; the principal part of 
which muſt neceſſarily be loſt upon ſtrangers. 
| The dreſſed characters were few and bad. 


One of t the moſt ſingular, though not divert- 


; ing, was an ge woman! in a monumental 


1 
ing a white urn in her hand. She ran about 
the room exhibiting this urn without ſpeax- 
ing, fancying, I believe, that ſhe was ſetting 
off her figure to advantage; but her geſtures 
were too violent, and totally deficient in that 
penſive dignity and grace which her dreſs 
required. There was a profuſion of the 
quakeriſh perſonages I have already de- 
ſeribed; and the company exhibited more 
bad dancing than I ever ſaw at one time 
before. The crowd, heat, and duſt were in- 
ſufferable, and we were glad to eſcape about 
four in the morning. The amuſements on 
the Corſo were much more entertaining. 
At this Theatre (Aliberti) the ſerious 
Operas are very good. The decorations 
and the ballets ſuperior to any thing we met 
with any where elſe. It is no wonder the 
ſcenes at Rome are well painted. Here are 
ſo many artiſts, who want to puſh them- 
ſelves into notice, that they are glad to 
exert their utmoſt abilities for very little pay, 
in any work that may excite public attention. 
One circumſtance renders the Roman thea- 
tre very diſguſting. No women are allowed 
to act; their places are ſupplied by men, 
ft | n and 
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0 although the principal female' part i) 


generally performed by a man, IN? 
being, who neglects no art of dreſs or geſturz 


to complete the deception, and who, on a 
large theatre, might poſſibly eſcape detection, 
if the audience were not pre- informed; yet 


the inferior parts are fo iniſerably filled up) 


they can hardly be beheld with patience. 
This ſpoils the effect of all ſerious dramatic 
pieces. It is intended however as 2 ſafe⸗ 


guard to the public morals; but it is juſt 


ſuch a ſafe-guard as might be expected from 


thoſe who are taught to confidet celibacy a6 | 
a virtue, and whoſe whole education ſeems, 85 
contrived to prevent them from uſing their 


| reaſon, or following. nature. Hence their 


own too general character in politics, reli 
gion, and morals; and inaſmuch as any 
ſyſtem of education reſembles theirs, ſo far 
may the ſame fruits be expected. 0! 

- At the Theatre della Valle we fone: A kind 
of tragi-comedy 1 not badly acted: the ſcene 
laid in England. It was followed by a mu- 
ſical comie opera, very well performed. 


— On Aſh Wedneſday, February 21ſt, all 


oi world went to the on Siſtina, at 


ceremony of putting aſhes on the heads of 
all the cardinals, biſhops, and inferior clergy 

in order, according to their rank; and I be- 
lieve any body elſe, who had choſen to be 
ſo favoured, might have received them! 
The aſhes were preſented to his Holineſs in 
a kind of baſket, into which he dipped his 
finger, and then made the mark of a croſs 
on the head of each perſonage, who all 
kneeled before him in turn, and afterwards 
Eiſſed his ſlipper. The whole was accom- 
panied with other devotional ceremonies, 
15 and with muſic, which the church is too 
IM vile to omit on any ſuch occaſions. 

In this famous chapel is the painting ; of 
the Laſt Judgment, by Michael Angelo, oc- 
cupying all the wall of that end where the 
altar is placed. It is a dark uncouth picture. 
The Saviour has great wrath, but little dig- 

nity, and the anatomy and attitudes are cari- 
| catured. On the whole this celebrated per- 
formance did not much pleaſe nme 

Rome i is not without its muſeums of na- 
= hiſtor 75 but they are eclipſed by its 
other 


che Vatican, to ſee the Pope perform the 2 


e 0 
other muſeums ſo much, that they might 


almoſt paſs unmentioned here. | 
Ibe Abbe Calandrelli, profellor of philo- | 
ſophy, ſhewed us-a ſmall collection of this 
kind, in a college near the Piazza di Spagna. 
To the ſame gentleman and Abbé Correa 
we were indebted for the ſight of a much 
more intereſting collection, that of Father 
Kircher, preſerved in the college which once 
belonged to the Jeſuits. An account of it 
is well known, by the title of Muſeum Kir- 
eherianum, in folio, with numerous figures. 
It conſiſts of a great number of antiquities, 
and ſome natural hiſtory. In the ſame col- 
lege a vaſt aſſemblage of minerals lies buried 
in duſt and obſcurity. | They were collected 
by the Jeſuits from all parts of the world, 
as objects of both curioſity and luxury, and 
might eaſily be put into order, as the places 
from whence they came are marked on the 
ſpecimens. There are vaſt maſſes of lapis 
lazuli, emeralds in their native rock, jaſpers, 
agates, and other ſtones of great intrinſic 
value, as well as very ene to a mi- 


e 
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One 'mineralogical curioſity at Rome is a 
kind of medallions made of ſtalactite. For 
this purpoſe a petrifying water is conducted 
through beds of ſtraw; and other ſtrainers, to 
ſtop its groſſer parts; and the ſtream is finally 
received into moulds of ſulphur, ſuch as 
are commonly uſed for caſting medals in 
plaſter of Paris. In a long courſe of time 
theſe moulds become filled with the fine 
earth which the water depoſits, and when 
_ "the caſt or moulded ſtalactite thus formed 
has acquired a ſufficient thickneſs, it is taken 
- out, appearing of the pureſt white, void of 
| tranſparency, and harder than marble. Ito 
undulated back, and the different ſhades of 
-whiteneſs on its edge, bear witneſs to its 
origin. The author of this invention was 
the Abbe Leonardo de' Vegni, to whom 
we had letters, and found him 1 whe 
- but ſomewhat reſerved. 

One of the moit intereſting of wh Lira 
--which it was our fortune to meet with, was 
the very celebrated mathematician Father 

_ - Jaquier, General of the French Minims at 
the Trinità de Monti, the Roman editor of 
Newton; who, if I remember right, was 

8 obliged 


1 


( 6 )) 


obliged to make an apology in his preface 
for publiſhing ſuch a dreadful hereſy, as that 


the earth moved round the ſun, and to diſ- 
claim his belief of it. What more bitter 


ſarcaſm could have been offered to the very 


authority which required this apology!! 


This good and venerable old man, who 
is ſince removed to a ſtate where he will find 
truth needs no apology, and where divers 
popes and ſaints may, peradventure, appear 
to him in a conſiderably different light from 
what they did on earth, was confined to his 
bed with a broken leg from a fall. Never- 


theleſs he admitted viſitors every evening, 
converſing with his natural cheerfulneſs and 
urbanity, and diſcuſſing ſcientific ſubjects 


with as much ardour as if he were juſt en- 
tering on his literary career. How delight. 
AH vl, and how conſolatory is it, among the diſ— 


appointments and anxieties of life, to ob- 


ſerye ſcience, like virtue, retaining its reliſh © 
to the laſt; ſmoothing the bed of age and in- 
firmity, preſerving the mind young and 
vigorous, alive to all its enjoyments, amid 

the wreck of its frail cottage; while, in com- 


municating its own ardour and its .] 
light 


(6) 


light to others,: it taſtes the happineſs of a 
good father; who feels n, inis aer 
| again in his children! lr: 

On a viſit I made Dos av he on 
recovery, he told me, that during his con- 
finement -he had been writing a treatiſe O | 
Mount Veſuvius. He had ſeen more of 
this mountain than any body who had writ- 
ten upon it, having deſcended. 200 feet with- 
in the crater with a draughtſman. This 
muſt have been the old crater, before che 
preſent. little mountain (which I ſhall men- 
tion, in ſpeaking of Veſuvius, hereafter) was, 
formed. When at that depth, he could ſee 
the liquid lava within; and he cauſed a great 
ſtone to be rolled down from the top, obſerv- 
ing by a ſtop watch, as accurately as poſſible, 
| hoxw long it was in falling before it reached 
the lava. Hence he calculated the depth of 
the cavern, and jud ged the level of the lava 

to be much below that of the ſea. i 8 

We were one evening introduced to a 
literary: club, which. uſed to meet every day 
at a houſe near the baſe of Antoninus's | 
pillar; not the well-known: Antonine co- 
lumn, but a leſſer one, not far diſtant, of 


granite, 


6 

granite, the ſhaft of Which lies proſtrate in 
à dirty court near the baſe, This baſe is 
elegantly ſculptured with the apotheoſis of 
that good Emperor ; and here we find 
winged genii, exactly like thoſe which per- 
ſonate angels In Gbriſtian paintings. 1 
At che club we met an abbé who has 
very large collection of all the editions and 
tranſlations of that poet, but did not know 
Fairfax s. Here was a Spaniard of great 
knowledge and authority in muſic, and an- 
other abbe who had laboured very hard at a 
pacythrq yer of nn af was then 
Da the e e eee n 
We be preſent at an aſſembly of 
the celebrated Academy of the Arcudi, held 
in honour of Sacchini, the late eminent 
muſician; ere e ee 
da ray | rehearſed — authors. 

The audience was very 'genteel, but ne 
large. They were liberal of-their plaudits; 
The laws of the eg nee 
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At the Barberini paloce: is a ht 
Wi very rich in Greek manuſcripts, 
chiefly theological, or rather eccleſiaſtical; - 

for they probably have more to do with the 
church than with God. There are a few 
old books of natural hiſtory, as Fuchſii 
Icones plantarumz coloured, and the Hortus 
Eyſtettenſis ; we ſcarcely ſaw any others 
worth notice. The numerous and ſplendid 
libraries of Rome are very poor in this de- 
partment. In that of St. Maria ſopra Mi- 
nerva, which contains 109,000 volumes, and 
is open every day, I obſerved the Hortus 
Malabaricus, but little elſe botanical.” © 
Little was to be done in botany at th 
ſeaſon, but we found the following plants in 
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Feb. 16. Reſeda Phyteuma ? on walls our : 
of the gate of St. Sebaſtian. It was large, 
Mignonette, though I neglected to gather 
ſpecimens for examination, and the t -W. 
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ſpecies are ſcarcely diſtnguithable in flower, | 
except by the ſmell. | eee 9118 ; 
The green Lizard, nfounde by Lin- 
neus with his Larerta agilis, was running 
about the ruins every where, and baſking i an 
the mn but too ane to be caught. © 8 
8 n e eee eee ee 05 F Rr ens 
el 1 n glaucu, very abundant in 
che long walk of the Villa Ludovilr berden, f 
nov üs frugäßte men . : 
: Frl. au. lupe. woe ARTE in the bel. | 
vedere gardens. nnn 
Leer ee Me” in the 
noble gardens of the Villa Pamphili, 
both apparently in a wild ſtate, or at leaſt 
+ perfelly naturalized. The latter grows 
: abundantly in every part of the Coliſeum, . 
above the broken arches, and in 1 other 
places undoubtedly wild e. | 
-Phalaris utriculata, near ti water at this 
Villa Pamphili. This we afterwards found! - 
as common in the gardens and waſte ground” , 
about Rome, as Pa annua Ig en us, b 
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Feb. 24. Lia Bulbocodium, very various 
in the ſize and colour of its flowers, purple, 
yellow, and ſmall white, among ſhort graſs 
without the town walls, and eſpecially about 
*the Egerian fountain, out of St. Sebaſtian's 


Sate. 
Me obſerved in the markets the roots of 
a Ipecies of Carduus? called Creſpigno, 
which are ſplit and peeled, and then eaten 
tried. Alſo oranges with red juice, which 
when cut ate variegated with red and the 
uſual hue, exactly reſembling clotted blood» 
fuppoſed to be produced by grafting an 
orange tree on a pomgranate ſtock; but from 
all I could learn, this is a fable like the black 
roſes ſaĩd to be graſted on a black currant 
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Feb. 25. A VOITURIN,” related to? our 
old friend Diego, undertook to convey us 
to Naples, 14 1 miles, for ſeven ſequins (a little 
more than three guineas ) all expences in- 
cluded; except la hund mano. We paſſed 
St. John Lateran, and proceeded through 
Albano to Veletri, twenty-three miles. By 
the road ſide are many ruins of ancient mo- 
numents, particularly near Rome and Albano. 


The features of the country are bold; the 
views extenſive, eſpecially towards the ſea; 


but cultivation is at a very low ebb, as in 
all the Campania of Rome. Veletri received 


us hoſþitio modico, as its neighbour TW 
did . 
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8 Feb. 26. Leaving Veletri at five, we eroſſ- 
5 ed the famous Pontine marſhes; by the ex- 
cellent new road called Via Pia, to Terracina, 
forty-two miles, literally without ſtopping 
once. Our mules walked all the way about 
ſix miles an hour. The morning was fine, 
and we enjoyed the view of the noble am- 
phitheatre of country which bounded our 


horizon on the left, while Monte Circello, | | 


the fabled abode of Circe, roſe abruptly out 

of the dead flat on the right. At day- break 
a light vapour covered the marſhes, which 

was gradually withdrawn, and ſettled all 

round the baſe of the hills, for two or three 
hours, like a white ſmoke. We perceived 
no bad marſhy ſmell, for indeed this was 
not the unhealthy time of the year. There 
appeared a very ſtrong current in the ditches; 
ſo that it may be hoped all the pains and 
expence which ſo many ages have beſtowed 
to render this diſtrict healthy and uſeful by 
draining, will at laſt prove ſucceſsful. . One 


_  defideratum the preſent Pope has accom- 


pliſhed, that of à good road. De la Lande 
is very full and intelligent about theſe marſhes 
aid their hiſtory, and very learned about 
51 - F;2.. ene 
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Horace's journey to Naples. The whole is 
claſſic ground. I have little to add to what 
he and Addiſon have Tad, e ben re- 
lates to natural hiſtor . 
Near the inn at Deeds „ 
num Cynocrambe, Dog's Mercury; this was 
the firſt time of our meeting with it. The 
rocks about this place are covered with In- 
dian figs like thoſe of Monaco, and alſo with 
the noble Acanthus, Artemiſia arborgſcent 
(Branched ' Aſphodel), the latter now in 
flower, Piſtacia Lentiſcut Maſtic tree), and 
ſeveral other natives of the ſouth of Europe. 
The Abbe Correa has found here aue 
Linguai (Narrow. leaved Helleborine), and 
Praſium majus (the great Spaniſh Hedge- 
nettle); but they did not occur to us. The 
old walls, ſo numerous hereabouts, produce: 
Targionia, and a profuſion of moſſes. 
Going out of Terracina our baggage was 
viſited, at a narrow and ſtrong paſs, where 
there is a cuſtom-houſe. We continued 
our journey to Fondi (12 miles), where we 
ſlept in an inn by no means ſo bad as Lady 
Miller deſcribes. Ins this afternoon's 6. 
2 Ire 


659) 
I. remarked a ſingular clearneſs in che air. 
The ſun ſhone, not very ſtrongly, but there 
was a preciſion and ftrength in the ſhadows 
exactly like moon-light. The outline of 
every leaf of the olive trees was as diſtinctly 
and ſteadily marked on the ground, as in 
the brighteſt moon- light night. I ſuſpected 
a partial eclipſe of the fun might be the 
| cauſe, but that could not be the caſe this 
day. , 


Feb. 27. Left Fondi at fix, Part of the 11 
road lay through fine woods of olives. On 1 
the rocks going up the hill to Itri, I found 
more Targionia, very luxuriant, with its 

fruit in different ſtages of ripeneſs, by which 
it was eaſy to ſee that the genus is very diſ- 
tinct from all others. The rocks produced 
.alſo abundance of Tycopodium denticulatum 
in flower. | 
Itri is a very ſhabby town, in an extremely 
beautiful country, with woods of olives, in- 
termixed with the rich foliage of the carob. 

About half way to Mola di Gaeta, on the 

right hand cloſe to the road, is an ancient 

ruined tower, ſaid to be a monument which 
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the freed- men of Cicero erefted | in the! Place 
where he was killed. 

Mola di Gaeta is a little ſuburb o on the ſea 
ſhore; the town of Gaeta, which we did not 
enter, being on the oppoſite ſide of the bay. 
Here our baggage was examined, for the 
firſt-time, in the Neapolitan dominions. We 


have found the Manuel de I Etranger erro- 
neous with reſpect to the places on this road 


where travellers undergo that ceremony, and 
alſo in the relative diſtances of towns we 
have obſerved it to be all along very inac- 


curate. The common people here offered 


the Sea Urchin, Echinus eſculentus, for ſale 3 


nor did it prove ill-taſted. Theſe animals 


are eaten raw, and a very ſmall part only is 
eatable, a portion of ſoft orange - coloured 


pulp lining the inſide of the ſhell after the 


mouth and its bony appendages, with all 


that adheres to them, are removed. We 
began here to meet with a ſpecim amen of 
| "Neapolitan knavery. Wanting to change a 


ſequin, the value of which in the ſilver of 
the place we well knew, theſe thieves offered 
us to the amount of three or four ſhillings 


leſß than the true ſum, © We applied to ſome 


(KP 
of che moſt decent of the neighbourhood, one 


after another, who all concurred in the fe, 7 


account. Having taken as many falſe evi- 
dences as we choſe for our amuſement, we 
appealed to a ſoldier on duty, as a ſort of 
oſtenſible character, who drove away all the 
rabble, ſhaking his head, and telling us the 
true value, which we then immediately ob- 
tained from the perſon with whom we were 
dealing, In the ſtreet where this ſcene paſſed, 
in a parapet wall towards the ſea, is fixed a 
fall marble figure in bas-relief, much de- 
Faced ; but appearing from what remains to 
hure been of fine Grecian workmanſhip. | 
- While the mules were repoſing, we walk- 
ed with two other travelling parties, who 
had accompanied us from Fondi, to the 
ruins of a villa on the ſea-ſhore, commonly 
reported to have been that of Cicero. The 
fituation is delicious. On the right the 
town of Gaeta i is ſeen at four or five miles 
diſtance; on the left Mount Veſuvius bounds 
che proſpect. Whether this were really 
Cicero's houſe is very doubtful, or rather it 
is almoſt certain it was not, being too near 
the OO" - unleſs indeed that element may 
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. 
have encroached bn the land, for this coaſt 


has undergone frequent revolutions from 
earthquakes. Whatever it was, it appears to 


arched paſſages of great extent ſtill remain. 
On an old wall in this garden grew Bla 
pufilla in fructification, with N e 
and ſome other moſſes. 92127 

About eight miles beyond Mola di Gaeta, | 
we were ferried over the river Garigliano, 
near which are conſiderable mains of an aquo- 
duct and amphitheatre. Here was a wag-. 
gon loaded with myrtle leaves, collected for 
tanning leather; a poor, though elegant, 
ſubſtitute for oak bark. On a wall by the 
ferry, grew Chenopodium as boides, Orange» 
ſcented Gooſefoot, apparently wild, though 
faid to be a native of Mexico. Being an 
old inhabitant of botanic gardens, it muſt 
have eſcaped from thence. I am certain of 
its identity. Stopped at St. Agatha, a ſoli- 
tary inn thirty-two miles from Fondi, and 
about a mile from the conſiderable town ef 


Sezza, which town is very badly placed in 
the Manuel, tab. 5. St. Agatha is the beſt 
een on . road. Flora too 
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1 
* to ſmile upon us more and more. 
The hedges abounded wich Myrtle and Len- 
riſcus, with the fragrant and beautiful Erica 
arborea, ' Tree Heath, in flower. Rubur 


| Fraticofus, the common Bramble, is evergteen 
wage ear ets Te 33 


Feb. 26 Arrived ey at Capua. Here 
See. delay of ſending our paſſport 
to the governor, gave us time to look into a 
conventual church, near the inn, the roof of 
whieh is well painted; but we could not go 
do the cathedral to ſee Bernini's dead Chriſt, 
Ptoceeded to Averſa, where we repoſed 
for two or thtee hours. No viſitation of 
baggage here, though the Manuel mentions 
it. Almoſt every wall about the town ex- 
| hibited Targionia in great perfection; and, to 
avoid repetition, it may be beſt to mention, 
once for all, that there is ſcarcely a wall or 
moiſt rock without it in the neighbourhood 
ef Naples. In the garden of the inn we 

found five ſpecimens of à new Coccinella, 
like ocellata, but diſtinguiſhable from that 
ſpecies by ĩts pale brown thorax. It inh+- 
ects the nettle, Urtica urexs, and pellitory, 
hail . PFarietaria 
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nxan cabinet, ſent by Kzhler from Italy. 
From this place the road to Naples is very 
ae broad; the fields on each ſide are 
occupied by tall poplars and elms, ſupport- 
ing vines, and the ground between them 
produces corn. The ſoil is amazingly rich, 
and the ſun ſufficiently powerful to ripen the 
grain, even under the ſhade of theſe trees. 


The country ſeems very populous, and every | : 


thing announces the vicinity of a great ca» 
Pital. A ſhabby looking cuſtom-houſe of- 
ficer ſtopped us by the way; but the value 
of a ſhilling bribed him to let us paſs unex- 
amined. Naples is thirty-two miles from 
St. Agatha. We put up at the . | 


Hane near the Mole. 


A A ranger on entering this city muſt be 


Krack with its vaſt extent, its populous nar- 


roy ſtreeta, and a great appearance of pu- 
lence and buſineſs on one hand; while, on 

the other, are ſwarms of beggars, who moleſt 
pallengers moſt inſufferably, and crowd; into 
the coffee -houſes, covered with rags and 


- Glth; in ſuch ſhoals that it is impoſſible not 
wp A them. perpetually, They are 


8 | obliged - 


TELL rs 
obliged to be driven out by the waiters Ju 1 
five minutes, when they tumble neck and 
heels together into the ſtreet; but ſoon re- 
turn to their ſtation, and are never to be ſa- 

tisfied, They alſo generally unite the trade 
of Fe e to e Nbg - t 
feſſion. 
I ye ftreets are clean Oo 905 paved. The 
architecture and decorations in general are 
in an extremely bad ſtyle, much like thoſe 
in England of the time of James I. and in 
France before Francis I. Nothing can be 
vorſe than the tawdry obe ſxs in the ſtreets 
decked with ſaints and madonna. 


March 1. After ſome neceſſary buſineſs 
of viſits and delivering letters, we were 
ſpectators, the evening after our arrival, of 
the funeral proceſſion of the Abbé de Bour- 
bon, natural ſon of Louis XV. of France, 
who had died of the ſmall-pox the preced- 
ing day, aged 28. He was a lively and ac- 
compliſhed young man, much liked by the 
Engliſh, and of great expectations in the 
church, to Which he had been called, if not 
* eee 
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of faſhion, who died at Naples of the ſmall- 


TX) 


| of ſpecial vantage 3 and believe he pro 


miſed fair to make as apoſtolic and as learned 
an eccleſiaſtic, as many with which the 
Chtiſtian world is illuminated and adorned. 
He was thought to have had the ſmall-pox 


_ when a child, and had a ſcar on his fore 


head attributed to that diſeaſe. His mother 


(the wife of a lawyer) was always very 
anxious to have him inoculated,” though re- 
peatedly aſſured of his ſafety by his phyſi- 


clans. 'Being thus rendered fearleſs. on the 
ſubject, he conſtantly viſited a German lady 


pox, and caught it of he.. 

About duſk the proceſſion began. Firſ 
walked a number of capuchins, and then 
ſome other eccleſiaſtics, all bearing torches. 


Next went the body in a ſuperb temporary 


coffin, ſhaped like an ancient ſarcophagus,' 
covered with purple velvet, and embroidered 
with gold. A number of perſons in mourn- 
ing, and others with a kind of banners, all 
in the dark, cloſed the proceſſion. _ At the 
church, te coffin was placed on a magni- 
ficent gilded bier, on which, after a ſhort 
2 was ſung, it was left for the night, 
"OE 


Next morning we r e the fal- 
lowing billet from the French ambaſſador... 

\ * L ambaſciadore di. Francia fi dd Fomre. 
Ai pregarla a voler interuenire la matting, 
« di Lunedi cinque corrente Marzo nella. 
« Chig/a di Santa Maria della Nova, alle are 
4 undici di Francia, ove | celebra la Meſſa 
per il defunto Abate Louis, Ame de Bourbon, 
e fiewro delle fu grazie ſe le rafferma . 

- We attended accordingly at St. Maria, 
della Nova on the 5th of March. The 
church was hung with black, and cloth of 
about 4000 wax tapers, the windows being 
darkene). In the centre was a large and 
moſt ſuperb. catafalco, or hearſe, in the form 
of an Tonic temple, of wood painted like 


in 85 Theme of Nee daes kindle 
n to beg your attendance on the morning of 
Monday the 5th of the preſent month March, at the 
church of Sta. Maria della Nova, at eleven o clock, 
French time, where is to be celebrated the maſs for 
the deceaſed Abbe Louis Ams de Bourbon, and be is 
U e Oe oe Dy-: ©-1 | 
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grey marble and richly ell z m och ws 
a farcophagus like that above deſeribed, and 
poffibly the ſame, but the body had been 
interred two days before. At euch corner 

of the ſarcophagus ſtood the repreſentation 
of à ſxeleton, gilt, holding à torch, the 
whole hearſe being covered wich lights,” 
Maſs was performed by the Pope 's'Nuneis' 
with great ſolemnity, and with moſt exqui- 
fite "muſic. The performers” were - about 
100 inftrumental, and 50 vocal, ſtationed 


in two gilt galleries, with two organs. The 


company conſiſted of perſons of the * LID 
of both ſexes, in mourning, 


Of the Neapolitan churches I 1 lite 


to ſay.” Santa Chiara, where ſome of the 


royal family are buried, is a gothic building 
modernized, and richly, but nnen 
mented. a 

San Severino f is a large and neh 8 
fine convent, with neat and ſpacious corri- 
dors leading to the different cells. Its church 
is lined and paved in a moſt elaborate man- 
ner, with very fine marbles and other ſtones. 
e n e 64 | 
2 cheap rate. 


At 
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Fe de Dion Mae; en che fall 


Friday in March, we heard ſome delightful 
muſic, vocal and inſtrumental. The altar 


of the Sacrament was richly decorated, and 


furniſhed with about 250 lighted tapers, the 
chapel being hung with crimſbn and gold. 


On one ſide of the altar a kneeling. female 


gute, bpb W Ape INE the 


Virgin. 0 TH 455 fil ls 87 


Ache eathedrab: hb men gibs 
against blood is preſerved in a ſilver 


cupboard; the outſide of Which was all that 
bleſt our eyes. The ſubhtertanedus chapel, 
where this relick is lodged, is rich in broca- 


tello marble, but very dirty. As to che 
miracle of, the liquefaction of the blood, 
we. did not ſee that ſolemn puppet-ſhew, 


which is ſuch a ſtanding joke for all; our 
heretical: travellers, 'and, on which ſo much 


has already been written, that nothing new 
can be ſaid. Addiſon's remark is the beſt 


that has been made on the ſubje&, though 


few ſeem to have noticed it, that the mira- 


cle in queſtion is probably an old: Pagan 
trick, handed down from the prieſts of a 
temple in this neighbourtiood, who, in tbe 
1115 8 f N time 
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de of Horace, had a contrivaniee for melt- 
ing gums, wi as they enter 
is more to the diſgrace of the Os | 


5 ; See daf 's:Travels, Horace Sat. 1. ber. q. 
and Dr. Middleton's Free Inguir . 


as commonly reported. De la Lande ſaye, 
it as called baſaltes, but is probably only 


„ing plants whoſe form reſembled that of 


(e 


any thing elſe that has been ſaid about its 


The font of the cathedral is an antique 
— about four feet in diameter, once dedi- 
cated to Bacchus, and ornamented with in- 


different ſculptures expreſſive of its original 
deſtination.” It appeared to be of bafaltes, 


touch-ſtone ;” as if ſo large a piece of real 
touch-ſtone were not a much greater curio- 


fity, and indeed not to be ſeen any where; 


for what is vulgarly ſo called, is black mar- 


ble. Lende could not be g 


* 4 

St. e hs 0 font kar 
of fine marble columns, and many monu- 
ments; among others that of Porta, the 
phyſician and phyſiognomiſt, who endea- 
voured to find remedies for diſeaſes, by ſeek- 


the 


EY 
the ben affected. | Thus Tootwore, whe 
toots are like teeth, he ſuppoſed a' priori 
would cure the tooth- ach. The Orchis tribe 
he judged a poſteriori to be aphrodiſiacal; 
becauſe they are ſhaped like the male organs. 
His fancies were eften ingenious, and' he 
was thought wondrous learned in his time; 
nor muſt we too haſtily ſtamp any man for 


a fool on accourit of his abſurd. medical 
theories, 


The church of 8t. Paul contains bs 
| good pictures by Solimene; and, in one of 
its chapels, a prodigious nuinber of votive 
tablets of ſilver, W covering: ny of = 
Gs pillats. 8 
St. Philip Nerl is the only church: of 
architecture pleaſing. Its:nave'is adorned 
with very noble Corinthian columns of 
granite, with white marble” Tapitals, The 
akar and the treaſury are very rich. 1 

„„ 
this of the palace of San Severo, where 
the Sangro family, princes of San Severo, 


unique in their kind, excite the admirg? - 
tion of all xravellers. The. ESO 12 


r 


I 
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tit to the former. The third ſculpture is 


* 
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Gbrift lying at full . and entirely co» 
vered with a veil, ſor admirably executed as 


to be a complete deception. The veil-ſeems 
8 texture of ſine muſſin a little moiſt- 


„The features and muſcles appear juſt 
as: __ would through ſuch a covering; 
Nothing can be more wonderful than the 

ation: of this. ſculpture. It is ſaid to 


have been the . work of San. Martino, after 


the, deſign of Corradini. De la Lande at- 


tributes it entirely to the latter, WhO alſo 


executed a female figure of Modeſty, entirely 
covered with a thin veil; to he ſeen in the 


dame chapel... This is admirably, done, but 


ſcarcely equal to the Chriſt in exquiſite 
finiſhing 3 nor is the; figure itſelf of ſo fine 
a deſign, though the Abbe. Richard prefers 


called the Undeceiving of Vice, and is aid 
to allude to the reformatian of a Prince San: 
Severo, whoſe monument it adorns. - Vice 
is: repreſented hy a ſigure enveloped in a net, 


and ſet at liberty: by a cherub, the whole of 


one block of - marble; by Queirolo. The 
carving: of the net is really aſtoniſhing, great 
part of the figure having been finiſhed 
Rag 3 — by OR | 
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through "it; the e net has m any. fo "Y an 


dn 


ſcarcely n the ſtatue. This 1 — 
4 1041 ; 


is more a "of labour chan of refined 
{Kill o abe, ie the dead Chriſt. There 
a fork other good | ſculptures in in this cha- 
5 a Lade mentions the faſt” prince of 
this farnily as as having been very cutious in 
chemiſtry, and as Having diſcovered ſeveral" 
ingenious methods of encauſtic painting, 


printing in colors, Kc. all which he kept 
ſetret, and Sie” deſerves to be reckoned © 


a Jüggler, and hot a Philolo oe, He e mints 
The monaf 2 FI. 155: 3 
The monaftety/ of the Chartreux occupies 


ofib of the fineſt ſituations in Europe, on a 


very high Hill above the town. Its x revenues | 


are fthmenſe7 arid the' building eq pally ſpa- 
cious Aud Wag RREone” The church, deco- 
rated wich precious Mmarbſes, jaſper, and la- 


pis lazuli, contains ſome good ſtatues, but 


— 


, 


1 


more bad önes. Its beſt pictures: are twelve 
milit6r Prophets; By spaghuolettoʒ; two others, 
Moſes aid another, by Lues Giordano, in 


the männer of the ET and above all : 


_ the {Nativiey,by 8 a large piQure, which 
has been engraved. . In the facriſty are alſo. 


G 2 | ſome 


* 
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| tome good paintings, eſpecially Peter deny- 
ing Chriſt, by M. Angelo da Caravaggio. 
We were indulged with a fight of the prior t 
apartments, which are not uſually ſhewn, - 
and they are ornamented with pictures. The 
treaſury by far ſurpaſſed every thing of the 
kind we had yet ſeen. So many rich pieces 
of plate, ſuch a profuſion of gold and 
jewels, with plenty of holy bones in glaſs 
_ caſes, altogether form a ſevere ſatyr on hu- 
man folly, and human knavery. A few. 
years ago this convent, not being ſufficiently 
obedient to its chief in Dauphiny, received 
a ſevere check, on the remonſtrance of the 
court of France, and can now admit no 
novices, without expreſs leave from the King 
of Naples. Since which, the monks have 
ceaſed to give public dinners, as they former- 
ty did, to any ſtrangers who oſs en 
and viſit them uninvited, 5 
| Above this monaſtery fande the caſtle of 
St. Elmo, on the fummit of the rock, which 
is cut away below, ſo as to render it impreg- 
nable. From its ramparts we partook of 
one of the fineſt views in Europe. The 
town of Naples lay like a map under our 


„ 

feet, with a vaſt extent of ocean on one ſide, 
and a delicious country on the other. Ve- 
ſuvius was capped with clouds. The monks 


below enjoy nearly the ſame proſpet—why 
did I fay enjoy? I verily believe they envy 


every dog that runs in the ſtreets, and grudge 


every lazzarone the felicity of baſking in the 
of the pavement, becauſe he lives in 

orld which they have renounced, but 

on which it is eaſy to ſee they look with long- 
ing eyes. I noted in every countenance 
that we met in this mortified dwelling, either 
a ſquinting leer of curioſity, or an envious. 
malignity ; ne traces of even hypocritical 
devotion, Mere perſonal auſterities, prac- 


_ | tiſed for no end but to flatter the proud idea 


of ſuperior ſanctity, cannot fail to debaſe 
the mind, as much as virtuous ſelf-denial, 
and exertions prompted by benevolence and 
focial love, exalt and refine it, 

In a chapel belonging to the church of 
the Holy Ghoſt, mention is made of a St. 
Richard, King of England. This could not 


be Richard I. becauſe he juſtly and wittily - 


cenſured the vices & his clergy z nor pro- 
bably Richard II, becauſe his murderer and 
X 3: REN . 
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ſucceſſor kept terms with hs church. I 
leave it to hiſtorians to find out who he Was 3 
but I believe they muſt firſt invoke the 
| unknown faing ” fora ſpecial, illumination. 

The theatre of St. Carlo is well known 
to be one of the largeſt. ; and. moſt magnifi- 
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cent in Europe, We ſaw twice performed 
there the DeftruQtion of Jeruſalem by Na- 
bucodonozor ; : for! in Lent nothing but ſacred 
hiſtory is allowed to be repreſented. We 
were more moved to laughter than edifica - 
tion, though the ſcenery and decorations 
were in a very ſuperior ſtyle, and the muſic 
admirable, as uſual at Naples. . Jeremiah was 
performed by an actor with a fine; baſs. 
voice, ſince known on the London ſtage, 
and ſaid to be a mucb greater favourite with 
a lady of high rank at Naples, than thoſe 
performers wha. have not baſs vo es. 
The palace of Capo di Monte is in a beau- 
tiful ſituation, but the houſe- itſelf poor and 
unfurniſhed. Its foundations having given 
Way, it has never been ſiniſned. Here is 
great part af the, Farneſe collection of pie- 
tuxes, eee and ebooks, ps moſtly 
Lan iu tt 4; eget" 3 & 140k: YE 
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in confufion, piled © on 'the floors, and cover 
ed with duſt. 18 

of the numerous pictires, Wiest are 
avowedly bad, but ſome very fine, parti- 
cularly a Charity, and other performances 
of Bartolomeo Schidone, whoſe works are 
very rare; a Madonna by Guido, and an- 
other by Leonardo da Vinci, both admir- 
able; ſome pieces of Parmigianino, and of 
the Caraccis, are very good; but others ap- 
peared to me indifferent copies of what we 
had ſeen elſewhere; as the Satyr preſenting 
flowers to a nymph, by Annibal Caracci, 
and a Holy Family by Parmigianino, both 
in the tribune at Florence. I have ſince 
found that Cochin and De la Lande make 
the ſame remark on the picture of the ſatyr. 
We did not ſee the admired Danae of Titian. 
Is this what Cochin calls a Leda? vol. 1. 
p. 133. The famous cup of onyx, about 
eight inches in diameter, found in the tomb 
of Adrian, i is perhaps the moſt precious mor- 
{4 in the collection. It is ſculptured with 
the apotheoſis of Alexander according to 
ſome; but antiquaries are divided upon the 


ſubje& of i it, and, what i 18 more aſtoniſhing, 
18 4 Cochin 


6889 
Cochin ſays this bas-relief is good for no- 


thing, and in a very bad taſte! This writer 


alſo depreciates the reſt of the cameos, and 
indeed cameos in general. He underſtood 
pictures better; for there can be no doubt 
that the performances of the ancients ongems, 
are not only as aſtoniſhing, but as refined 


in execution, as any thing they have left us. 


The medals at Capo di Monte are eſteemed 
very choice. Among the books, I principally 
noted an illuminated manuſcript of exquiſite 
beauty, done in the fourteenth century, in 
which many kinds of flowers are very deli - 
cately executed. Here is a group of two 


rock cryſtals, the largeſt known, weighing 


1800 pounds, 

Not far from Capo di Monte are the 
Catacombe, like: thoſe of St. Schaſtian. at 
Rome; aud a traveller who has ſeen either, 


may ſpare himſelf the trouble of exploring 


any more. They are vaſt caverns hewn aut 


of the rock, ſaid to have been uſed by the 


primitive Chriſtians for celebrating their re- 
ligious rites, and burying their dead. In 


the ſides are numerous horizontal cells, each 


ſpacious enough to contain a dead . ö 


8 
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which, when occupied, were walled up. 
Many bones, and one dried body, ftill re- 
The porcellana, or royal china-manufac- 
tory, is extremely deſerving of notice. Here 
we {aw a ſuperb ſet of china intended as a 
preſent for our king, entirely made from 
ancient models found in Herculaneum and 
Pompeia, and painted with Etruſcan orna- 
ments. It was accompanied with a ſet of 
ſmall white ſtatues, of warriors principally, 
deſigned to be placed on the platform in the 
middle of the table. Theſe have all been 
exhibited to the public at Windſor fince 
their arrival. The clay and quartz uſed in 
of Naples | 

In the place where it is carried on, are 
now lodged many antiquities brought from 
the Farneſe palace at Rome, particularly the 
enchanting Venus axx Belt fefſes ; two fine 
coloſſal heads of Veſpaſian and Antoninus; 
a coloflal Apollo, and a beautiful Mercury, 
hoth in bronze; a buſt of Euripides, and 


( 96 + 
Thiere are ſome. naturaliſts ' at Naples; 
among others we had letters to the Abbẽ 
Don Nicola Pacifico, a zealous botaniſt, and 
able mathematician; His library poſſeſſes four 
volumes of the botanical plates of -Cupani, 
an unpubliſhed work of the moſt extreme 
ſcareity. They are in Ns per mien ä 
_—_— but better. 5 
Don Nicola conducted us to a wood 95 
longing to a monaſtery of the Camaldulenſes, 
where was Larbræa Spuamaria, Toothwort, 
and Anemone appenina, Purple wood Ane- 
_mokie in flower (March 14th); and that curi- 
ous fern Preric creticu im fructification. We 
then viſitec the celebrated Dr. Cyrill, whoſe 
garden contains ſome rare plants, and his 
library an old herbarium made by Imiperato, 
more curious than important. e BY 

ZThe möſt in: genious and indefatigable na- 
turaliſt int this part of the world is Don 
Fipps' Cavolin ini, whoſe | obſervations on 
cbrals, and hich dd animals, rival thoſe 

of bur Hlüſtrious Ellis for extent and fidelity. 
His converfition entertained us much. He 
| Unlites the fire of genius to the moſt labori- ; 

dus Accuracy That curious queſtion of the 
manner 


5 C 
manger. in which inſets; perceive ſounds, 
had not eſcaped; his attention, and he thought 
he had diſcpyered the external orifice, of the 
cars of. Cancer Pagurus, the black-clawed 
crab; in an opereulated hale on each fide:of 
Was entirely unacquainted with the diſcove- 


ties of Fabricius.concerning;the.ſame'organ, 


the ſubſtance of. whaſe. obſervations I com- 
municated to him, and I leave him to make 
his 'own remarks upon them. Naples is an 
excellent ſituation for a naturaliſt in this 
line. Avaſt variety of corals and corallines, 
ſhells, marine inſects, &c. | are to be found 
on its ſhores, | The Syngnathus Hippocampus, 
Sea Horſe, is very common, and may be 
bought of the eee 


ductions, for a trifle. . bb 


It was impoſſible to omit r 
William Hamilton with particular introduc- 
tions, not merely as an ambaſſador, but as a 

man of ſcierices His houſe is delightfully 
ſituated; and elegantly fitted up in the Eng- 
him taſte. It is furniſned with many pie- 
tures by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, and Angelica 

Wen a fine crucifix by Vandyke; and 

| | a moſt 
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à moſt. capital 


Vinci in fine preſervation. J could not but 


fmile to hear what pains Sir William has 
been at to get commodious ſaſh windows, in 
the Engliſh ſtyle, made at Naples, and how 
much they are admired ; while our people 
of pretended taſte, are juſt introducing into 
London the fooliſh and inconvenient-French 


windows, which open like folding-doors, 


never ſhut cloſe, and muſt be either wide 
open, or quite ſhut ;—but when was NN: 
wile? 

Mr. Slanbuſch, the Daniſh Ambaſſador 
at the Neapolitan court, enriched me with 


ſome inſects, and many very rare plants, 
gathered about thirty miles to the ſouth of 


Naples; among which wire Rbinanibus 
Ulcpbat, and Allium Chamæ-moly. From 
. ſuch a ſpecimen, I would gladly have viſited 
ſo promiſing a ſpot, had the ſeaſon been 


. favourable. At this gentleman's houſe I 
me Mr. Ttalinſka, the Ruſſian Envoy, who 
— Had ppl ee to the ſtudy of Ichthy- 
= ing his reſidence here. Who 


ach a rank, din Ho dillpated a place a 
Tm__e 


ſo much ſcience in 


* 
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Naples? Nor is it to de erpelled among 
de inhabitants themſelves. I am aſſured, 


on very good authority, nothing can exceed 
the ignorance of the Neapolitan nobility, 
except their inſolence and meanneſs, If 
one of them recommends a tradeſman to a 
ſtranger, he will lay that tradeſman under 
a contribution in conſequence. Here and 
there one meets with a duke or a prince 


Who has ſo much of the ſhadow of Iitera- 


ture, as to be a collector of old uſeleſs books; 
but it is rare to find one who can read them. 
All the Neapolitans in general beſtow great 
_ contempt on the ftrangers whoſe curioſity 
prompts them to aſcend Mount Veſuvius, 
_ and ſcarcely one among an hundred of them 
can be found who has been upon that moun- 
tain. Few have ever ſeen Portici or Pompeia. 
Their prevailing. inclination. empty 
ſhew and e diſſipation, fax whey have 
ſcarcely ſpirit or feeling enoughs purſue 


even pleaſure with ardour or taſte” If theſe 
be the © Corinthian capitals of os CES x 


_ ciety,” it muſt be allowed they are as yet 
R fn mm. 
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„ ' 
panied Mr. Slanbuſch, in his chariot, to the 
Lent, a great parade of equipages is to bs 
ſeen there. Many of the .coaches, gay and 
fantaſtic as poſſible, were drawn by eight 
hotſes, and ſome by ten. Fach equipage 
was preceded by one looſe horſe, decked with 
Tibbands, and a running foounan or two bo- 
Shade. Aatoe> bcyialgrtapiad 
I” as the animals are trained to exhibir' 
k — gs - 2 
| inn; . 
| ——— indes 4 in 
be ad: bur perhaps that'is er 
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Picks great. We ne are » indigent, 
able to every curious traveller who viſits Na- 
ples, to Veſuvius and Portici, to Pompeia, 
and to Baiæ and its neighbourhoed; the 
latter can hardly be accompliſhed in one day. 
It was the firſt we undertook, having made 
a party with two gentlemen from Ferrara. 

We traverſed an Paublippo. at 
a ſtraight cut throngh the mountain, half 2 
mile-in: length, above 40 feet high, and 18 
wide. It is dark and duſty. This paſſage 
is generally ſuppoſed to have been made by 
Lucullus, and heightened by Nero and 
Adrian. De hn Lande gives 2. different ac- 


wust, and the common people. believe ir 
abe Ke the 
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the effe& of Virgil's incantations, for they 


have no other idea of him than as a ſorcerer, 
From the farther end of it a pleaſant road, 


chiefly along the ſhore, brought us to Puz- 


zuolo;z now a little ſhabby town, but once a 
very conſiderable one. By the road fide 
grew Clypenla maritima, and abundance of 
Lycopfes bullata, Cyrilli Faſc. Plant. 1. tab. 11. 
f. 3. between which and L. variegata of 
Linnzus I can find no difference; with 
here and there the Lanium bifidum, tab. 7. 
of the ſame author, all three i flower. 

In the market-place of Puzzuolo is a 
good antique ſtatue of a Roman orator, and 
an oblong pedeſtal of one ſolid block of 
white marble, inſcribed to Tiberius, adorned 
with bold well-finiſhed bas-reliefs, repreſent- 
ing fourteen cities of Aſia Minor, under 
the ſemblance of as many figures, with their 
names and attributes. - The ſtatue which 
this once ſupported, is ſuppoſed to remain 


of Baiz, around which are ſituated moſt of 64 


the remarkable antiquities Vaſt piers in 


the water are ſhewn as the remains of a 


os Ws” ö 
5 4 
* 


buried ſomewhere in the neighbourhosd. 
On che weſt fide of this town lies the gulf i 


well aulhen- 


9263 4 


wa, W. traverſed this delightful bay in 
bo boat, accompanied with a guide, and landed. 

N 5 the Cape of Miſenum. All here is 
claſſic ground. A Won walk to {ara 


Cs e er goes _ 


in common 


4 


"Not far diſtant is 
t vaulted: reſervoir ic water, now. empty. - 3 

ſy fine hard theo merits untention. On : 
: "You. II. H . 


" . 


2 oY ) 

the 88 towards 255 18. a low vaulted 
chamber, which haz ſuffered much by carth-' 
7 quakes, and” whote inſide is ornamented. 
with a ſtticco'bas-relief.”- This is called the 
_ „ hd Nev, but 


ut any r 1 e ak 
m hence we row oaks "oY <oalt 
5 * Bals. The ſhote is high and rocky, 
covered "with Coronitla "Emerus, Scorpion. 
55 Senn, Cheiranthus incamus, common Stock, 
aud many other pretty” plants in flower. 
Futur natans, Selaginoides, and fome others, 
were Abatinig in the fea.” The firft ruin we 
palled®is called Piſeins di Hortenſic 0, "the 


LE 


remains of which are very ſi ht. "Next the. 
ruins of the : palace : of. Marius and Scylla Pre- 


99927 


ſented themſelves; and are ſo. called, foolilhly, 
enouph, Peeauſe the Tatues of tho e two 'o rival. | 


4 3 if 


Warriors were found there. "They are now 
1 Portici.” Tbele fuing are finely, 1 Htuated 
on the cf overthinging the' Tea. &-' little 


; 1828. th E 


farther c on are the remains ; of 2 a fort, built b Y, 
Chatles V. in che Water. We 5 landed 


at Baiz, before the temple of. . Venus, the 
ruins of which, of brick, are very /pieturelque, 


8 poor to clothed with by 
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errapdothes plants. » The myitle,/ alas 1/s 
fared; and degenerate,” like. the.,godde(f's 
wodern.votaries h here ;; but we:brought/away 
me ſprigs of it. The pretended: temple. of 
| Mercity'is circularandits cupblaſtiliremaing 
A remarkable.echs is tauſed bytits form, and 
theevenneſs of the walls. Its anſide is damp 
and produces beautiful tuſts of LA,νðf 
Copillur-Yenevix, and a delicate” fern which 
paſſes' for a variety of Pier uin, with 
what propriety Lam not certain. Adjeint 
ing to this ruin arè ſome vefy eiitire bathais 
All the groufid hereabouts is covered with 
ruins of the atitient'Balte, 0 celebrated by 
Writers of the Auguſtin” age; yet ſurely one 
Paſſage of Horace, **/Nulhis in orbe lorur 
Bait Prirlucet amimig , ig very improperty 
quoted by choſe WhO now deſeribe On 
Place: The poet only imagines thoſe words 


uit ſpoken by a neh man about to choolk 


4 country retreat; and they can no more be 
quoted as a direct commendation of Bale, ; 
han ad 
eee eee ary nee 
N | eorells, wich chins and pile (paonss?, 


K 4s * . * * 
* * * . 
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| disgue to dne Kere ef Böen 
Fa eee faſbien dit d 
y daes edu be quoted aue reigkiag 
mode of the preſent age, of the chlef pleas 
ſure of th poet Thb aborb lilie of Horace, 
| however, is fœhnd in De la Lande and moſt 
authors: The Abbé Richard is aa 8e 
cious in his qustation:· i 2 i Dy B 
Al We geturned to our boat, aud Suse | 
Along the coaſt.to: the remains of Nerg's 
palace. of hich the moſt intereſting parts 
eine PAUreto het "baths. and: ſtoves, fill 
ning. Faſſages cus in the ſolid rock 
| teady to theſe hot ſprings, but they are ſo 
heated, wich the ſteam, that we could: not 
bear to gro far into them. One of the bbat- 
men ſtripped himſelf, and running to the 
end and back again, with all poſſible ſpeed, 
brought us ſome. of the water, which is ſalt, | 
and hot. enough to boil an egg · How wone 
derful is it that theſe hot ſprings ſhould. exiſt | 
for ſo many ages, probably of the ſame tem 
perature! | SH: 
Going on board again we next landed near 
the Lucrine lake, which i 18 now muck choked 
up, and has no evident communication with - 


. 


this e A hs tract of land, "cloſe my 


the ſea, was covered with Erica arborea, tres 


heath of 4 fall: Gze, and Paſſerina hinſuta, 
hairy ſperros Mott bark 1 in full flower; the 


elegance and Fragrance of which excited the 


admiration of our whole party, and even 


the boatmen adorned their _— with oe 
ful branchex of each. 


A go ee aide nose 
brought us to the lake of Avernus. Our 
flowery branches of Paſſerina might almoſt 
Charon for the golden 
bough, if we had been inclined to tempt 
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the dread deſcent; but we were ſatisfied with 
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er which no een a 
Can ſtreteh her ſtyengthleſs wings, ſo dire a breath 


. 
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* * Mounts high Heav' 
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from b black jaws.” — 


| Bo finger sn, 


and I give his nn as 4 piridiity;) Ki 


preference to the ſomewhat more A) 


but more hackneyed, Vitgilian briginalk, 


Thaſe wlio admire alliteration, and with to 
have the ſound of verſe an 12585 to its ſenſe, 


ON 


N 


may 


1 12) 
may find ere the beginning of the. 
ſecond line. N dun 05: gay, =} $01 
Whether birds) can bear this NAA e 
or not, we obſerved plenty of irogs Taping 
into the water on our approach./ .. 1-5» 
On the right hand of e 
temple in xuins, commonly ſaid to have been 
dedicated to Apollo, beautifully commanding 
te lakeon A path along the oppoſite ſniore 
brought us to the Sybil's cave, a long ſtraight 
grotto out through a hill; towards the end 
of which we were carried on mens ſhoulders 
along a narrow paſſage through ſome water; 
into a little dark chamber ornamented with 
ſtucco, pretended to have been the place 
where the Sybil gave her oracles. This hows 
ever is extremely doubtful. There is no- 
thing about it very remarkable; but its warm 
humidity, and the ſprings Which: Tile here 
and in. ſome neighbouring caverns, make it 
more probable they were all baths, as De 


la Lande ſuppoſes. We were glad to return 
to the freſh air and light of day, and coming 
cut at the end of the grotto, oppoſite to that 
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Monte Nuovo, Which roſe gut öf the 
ground in one night in 1538, and Monte 
Barbaro, which uſed to produce the inen 
of Faletnum, ſo much admired by Horace 
aud Martial, next preſented themſelves, and 
palling by the foot en we Suben 
at Puzzuolo. 

Fliring ſome one · horſe ciltts; we end- 
ed a hill to the Solfatars, a moſt ſtriking na- 
rural curioſity, It is evidently the crater of 
| an old volcano, and the level plain which 


now. cloſes its orifice, ſounds hollow when 


oy d with atone. The foil is all ſulphure- 
| 2 and barren. Scarcely any thing grows 
ere but miſerably ſtarved Erica arborea, 
5 or four inches only i in height. Hot 
ſulphureous ſteams iſſue from crevices in the 
ground, and ſulphur and alum. cryſtalize 
abont them; In one Place, built round with 
ſtones like a lime-kilo, the water is is heard. 
roaring below in its way to Nero's baths, 


| with a noiſe like that of a ſteam engine, 


and thick fumes aſcend into the air. All 
the rocks are white with ſaline effloreſcences, _ 
and in ſome places they are ornamented 
Wh plumoſe alum. Not far diftant are the 

H4 alum 
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cured we. could; not exactly learn. It isa 
tremendous idea to, reflect, when aw 


0 196. 1 8 
doo: works; but how chat ſublinnoncs pro- 


on. this plain, what a dreadful, fiery 
may. be. under our feet, arched pls 


dy a very thin cruſt, which may at.any.time . 
be diſſolved in a moment, and ſink into dhe 


fluid maſs below. Who can tell when theſe 


fiery ſteams may burſt their priſon-houſe, 
and break from that confinement which they. 


. ſeem fo ill to brock? Woe to the poor 

4 ſhepherd, the alum-Worker, or the curious 
| naturaliſt, who ſhall b be Es the Solfatara 
on that day! 


We delcended the kill to the : amphitheatre 


of Puzzuclo, a ruin of conſiderable dimen- 5 
ſions, and more particularly worthy of no- 


tice, as the cells of the wild beaſts, and their 
drinking-places, are uncommonly well pre- 
ſerved. In one of theſe cells St. Januariue 


is ſaid to have been impriſoned, and it is 2 5 | 


now a chapel; but fo meanly decorated that 
I preſume the legend is not in very high re- 


pute, otherwiſe, ſurely, a ſpot ſo ſacred would 
be more honoured, The Arena is converted. 
into A DS The wall in this neighbour- 

hood 


a 0 . 
hood produce many .molſes/ant;fetna;teſpe+ 
cially the rare Polypodium htaplllun. 

The ground here is broken and romantic. = 


1 could have ſpent whole days among ithe 


ruins, eſpecially among the catacombs of the 


Campania Felice, in one of which is a very 
entire calumbarium, or circular chamber, ſur 


rounded with little cells to hold the urn oe. 
dhe dead. We were hurried away to the re- 


mains of the Thermæ, or baths of Puzzuolo, 
not. very intereſting, and the Cento Camerez 
a number of cells ſaid to have been priſons' 
in the time of Nero. Many: of en 0. 
now uſed as cellars... 1 Aan 
A ride of three or four riles eee 5 
; try full of ruins of the ancient. town of Puz.. 
zuolo, and other edifices which formerly oc+ 
cupied the Campania Felice, brought. us paſt | 
the lake of. Avernus, on the ſide oppoſite ta 
that we bad already viſited, to the Arco 
5 Felice, a noble old gateway, through. which, 
the Appian way. paſſed. Beyond this: areh 
we had a noble view from the brow of a 
kill, The ruins of Cuma, f in filent deſolation, 
were in the E its SIDE YAO 


"the | 


(* 


we and of en nd — with 
en 5% ee Df. | 
A I be ona wins 
It began to rain, and we were but ill defends 
6d from r in the” miſerable 'eabtiglets of 
the coun UT 530 err ond 
3 This af, but net the leaf; heed neo 
entering Puzzuolo, 16 the temple of Jupiter 
Serapis, whoſe beatriful remains are to be 
ſeen in a poor garden adjoining to the town. 
The pavement and” ground plan ate more 
entire chan perhaps in any other ancient 
temple. Bronze rings to which the victime 
were faſtened, and channels in the floor with 
i comme; canteen Leng 
"is ef the TaperFirithuie e d Hiking, 
except three very fine fluted columins, Many 
fragments of the architrave of the door, and 
other ornaments, are ſcattered around; and 
erhibit an uncommon degree of delicaey and 
elegance of ſculpturt. The reaſon of their 
| fine preſervation we real in the chronicle of 
Nature herſelf. It is truly altoniſking to ob- 
ferve-that the ſea has been over this place, to 


great 


( 207 ) 


4-great height, ſince the- temple- ** 
though now] many feet below it; and it is 


0 * 4 188981 


ary: above it for a conſiderable time. This 
we learn from the three columns ſtill ſtand - 
middle of their ſhafts, and no other parts, 
are perforated by the Mytilus litbophbagar, ot 
ſtone- eating Muſcle. It appears, therefore, 
that' ſome convulſion having changed the 
level of this ſpot of ground, the ſea over- 
flowed: the temple, and brought with it a 
quantity of ſoil ſufficient to bury many feet 
perpendicular of the eſliſice; fo it remained 
2 ſufficient time for theſe muſcles to take 
poſſeſſion of: ſach parts of the columns as 
the ſea to what was probably its ancient 
bounds, the building was left dry, and half 
buried in the earth, which being removed 
ſome years ago at the expence of the king 
was found. in the perfe ſtate we fee it. See 
Zobadſeb de Animalibus marinis, f. 153. 
In this garden Nicatians fraticyſs, fhrudby 


= 


8 


(ow)! 


ki was in flower, with ateisthrer bg 
four inches in diameter; und very“ lag: 


Clypeola'maritima,' every where among rubs 
diſh, had not only the filameiits of the fading 
flowers turned purple, as Linnæus deſeribes 
them, but even their petals. Who ſhall 
 eluetdate the colours, of vers and their 
ſevtral mutations ? It eee 
12 very curious knowledge. 

W. e arrived at Naples ee Ade 


© eee ee our expedition amounted 


ſcarcely to half a guinea each, for our Fer- 
rara friends made the bargain! Tt **. N 9 5 

the Grotto of Pauſilippo, and then; taking 
the right hand road, came to the Lago 
D'Agnano, a pretty ſequeſtered lake, which 
reminds one of Graſſmere in Weſtmoreland. 
Near it the king has a hunting ſeat, and 

cloſe to its banks are the ſtoves . _ | 
| mano, and the Grotto del One. fit 4 
Tue former are rooms filled ia . 
a hot ſulphureous vapour, and are uſed as 
hot -baths. Alum and ſulphur” cryftalize : 
about their walls. - Theſe muſt be very uſe- 
ru in e Hs and they are ex- 
oda OT 5 


0 yp 


themely ootümodlous, moch möge innikny | 
reſpects tam witer bath. The different 
partmebts vary in their degree of heat: 
The famous Grotto del Cane, of Dog 
Grotto, is a cavern in the ſide of à hill, about 
eight feet long, three wide, and four of 
five. high at the entrance, wlüch is cloſed 
with a door. We extinguiſtied torches in 
the vapour, but thought it unneceſſary to 
tortute any poor animal, as the nature of 
this grotto, i is now ſo-well'knoyn,; ſince the 
different compoſition of airs has been diſco- 
vered . Reptiles only reſiſt the effects of the 
| vapour for any length of time, becauſe their 
reſpiration i is arbitrary, and they live in this 
grotto As under Water for a A. determinate pe- 
riod. We ſtooped down to within ſix inches 
of che ground, and felt che pungent fteams, 
exactly as if we had received ablow on the 
noſe. The! ſenfation was more dull, and 
leſs permanent, than chat cauſed by ve 
alkali. Hereabouts Dale un 1 
flower. TW 1 ind ei unc 20L 
"Returning to Naples we viſiied Vingits 
rob, wp RIS nme 
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| aw) 
f Pauſilippa It ie a ſott of low ruined: 
towers) The niches within remain . prefty: 
entire... Fron; ate top I brought away a ſprig 
of the bay tree; taking care to injure! The 
ſaered plant as little astpoſſible, and alſo uf 
Ivy and Cytiſus; not indesd of his own 
true Cytiſus, for that has been pretty clearly 
proved to be Medicago: ar bora of Linnæus- 
Not far from hende, in the church of a mo. 
naſtery, is the tomb of Sannazarius (Who 
died in Sao), mk the n e Cardinal 
neben -though 1 in hw ſomewhat na 5 
payer Q , $1113 1 we met ID $51 { JUEV 
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The thought has been oat: by:Paph in 
his epitaph on Rowe, eſpecially: as it now 
ſtands on the monument, Which I wonder 
Dr. Johnſon did not remark in the exuber- 
ance of his erudite hypereriticiſm. 

The tomb is entirely of white marble; 
adorned with two ſtatues af exquilite beauty, 
repreſenting Apollo and Minerva, with the 
n 


them. 


to falle, machs of _x<ligion, motives, which. 
have given birth to. the moſt ridiculous as 
wel 28 the moſt tragical things in the warld ;. 
but on enquiry found reaſon to admire what, 
we were about to deride. A certain Spaniſh 


vige-rai,, wha, deprived Naples of many cu- 
Fae to enrich his own. country, would: 
have tak en away theſe, Pagan deities, under. 
etence. that they were, impious in a Chris- 
tlan nn. The monks, however, ſaved, 
chem by th E. above, artifice from his more 
impipus hands. . They are now: facred. per- 
ſonages, and cannot. be removed without ſa- 

erilege.. „Ihe fame, vice: ro ſent. ANAL: Af 
beautiful antique Venus from the ſtreet be», 
fore the caſtle, becauſe. the porters and a2. 
zaroni were a to 1 be: fe ee 
having allowed it to be replaced ſoon after 
by a more homely figure of the, goddeſs, 
Which remains to this day. De la Lande 
ſtrangely aſſerts. that the ſculpture/ of the 
above tomb has no. extraordinary merit; and 
the — nb 
FR a2 Nea- 
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ſculptor; aud finiſhed by x ter- 


22 dk: We were told they were by a. 
ſcholaF of Michiet Angelo, which their fle 
confirms, and ofthelt tranſcendent perfection 
there is no doubt; nor id the teſt'o f this 
avfoleam unweorthy of them 2" 
=» Our next expedition” was 0 Weld | 
. ſetting out at fix in 4 fine morning; in 4 
calath! Nothing is more alu is a 
Euglichman, than the fhanner bf artoing 


| thee” vehicles. We were allowed Gl y ts 
„ _ ._  HelWthe reins; or rather ropes; and Gur Ari 
ver food behind , brandifhing the whip Ger 


ou Peak. French write den us the little 

| Horſes, who draw theſe claſhes, go with une 

e extrabrdinaire+ but to the Engliſn the 

a driving them is muck more Extra 

Tea "than their ſwiftneſs“ 3D igen N 

ing at "Partici, we len our chaiſe, 

ie denen . moüntain- The et 

at firſt” 3s gradual, and the road not bad. 
Tbe ſoñ, as may be ſoppoſed, totally volca- 

nie The plants which moſt aboünd, are 
— no. and an inodorous ſpecies 
„ not chen in flower Bryum 
284 8 cæſpitilium. 


T7 Wy. 


 defpilitinn/ and Licben eyridans are alſo 
very plentiful. The torrent of lava which 
{fed in 1571 is Mill totally barren, except 
in Licben Paſebalic br, wich covers it moſt 
eopivtilly,” ap appearing like hoar froſt. The 
plants are ſmall, not above half an inch high 
at moſt. We have not found this ſpecies 
before" in bur tour. I recollect gathering it 
- WP a micaceous ſoil in Weſtmoreland, two or 
tlie inches high, with fruQification ;' and 
every ſpecimen I have ſinee examined has 
A rn root. This Lieben therefore 
ſhould ſeem to be peculiarly attached to a 
voleatiie foil; and to be the firſt beginning of 
vegetation on lava, for which its ſhrubby 
figure and flender roots are admirably fitted. 
So the filamentous Lieben inſinuate their 
| . in the bark of the oldeſt 
tfees, while the broad eruſtaceous kinds co- 
: plhg bark, and the ſmoother forts of 
ſtones and rocks. Ferber tells us a Lieben 
growe'on the lava of Veſuvius, but without 
mentibniug its form en ſpecies Being a 
| of years elapſes before los crumbling branches 
All into the cities of the lava 5 and d 
* n caying 


j * 


r 
Portici, and. within, one of. the crater, we 
| accompliſhed che reſt of the journey, on foot, 


and, found, by walking, gently, and often 
ſtopping to reſt, the aſcent neither extremely, 
beautiful; model of a town; the: gulf. of 
| Baie, and iflands beyond, were full in views. 
Payee Paramore and mare! 
aſtoniſhing ſpectacle to behold. Walking: 
te the left; half round ther monatain, on the: 
brink of the old crater, we arrived ata ſpot; 
— which he gpdees ſaid had been chi 
can 0 ih Hſin oi, ande dr 


( tg ) 
fits; by .coblitif 66 bach Hdd 4 K lat 
We dipped in the thick flick uſcd in alctnt! 
ing! ine Hmm They immediately took Are, 
Bur brought out great maſſes of the melted 
matter, which' ſoon eboled into black porous 
eltiders, ſome of which we preſerved. Here- 
abouts' were many cracks aiid'chafnis, from 
Which iſſued very hot ſulphureous ſteams, 
and thick ſmoke, which” often annoyed us, 
and concealed us from each other for a time: 
There were, nevertheleſs;ſeveral Httle maſſes = 
of ſnow very neat thee chaſma, -and'theit 
ſides were incrufted with ſaline effloreſcences 
of a bright red; yellow, white, or green; - 40 
cording to the various combinations of ful- 
Phur, arſenic, iron, and different ſalts. The 

huge fragments of cinders and Lava, fland: 
ing up like rocks, of all theſe brilliant co- 
lours,- - exhibited a gay fantaſtic grotto-work 
of thi e whimſical + amr They 
ren warb lng Some 
tkmes indeed they proved too kot to remain 
upon long; atid the fmoke was unplea 
vat dot to ſuch 3 degree 28 to be at. 1 
alirming,; an we confided in the pridienc 


Vols 17140 * * 2 : 
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and erample ef our guides, to judge how 
far e migt dor and no farther. | baggib 3 
We then, with great labour, aſcended: the 


une mountain, Which had been formed 


within a twelvemonth in the old crater, on 


the inſide of which its ſides. appeared to reſts. 
its ſummit ariſing ſeveral yards perpendieu· 


* rim of the ancient orifice. In 


72. — 4 


looked, che ſmoke being inconſiderable, and 


hlowyn to one {ide by the wind. Here Was 
little to be ſeen but peaked cindery rocks, a 


its top is. the preſent crater, into which we 


maſs of which, cloſed the orifice at no great 


depth. This little mountain may be ex». 
pefted to link altogether into the great crater 


on the firſt conſiderable eruption, and then 


Veſuvius will e leſs painted than * 


5 8 „ — "I 
* * $43 hs - n 4 * 8 F 9 
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- Having fatinked 33 and 688 


| as much as appeared neceſſary or prudent, | 


we deſcended much faſter than we came up, 


2 


ſliding down on the looſe cinders at a rapid 


rate, and ſoon came to the Place where our, ; 
beaſts were waiting, Here was a party, of, 


Af © he . — * 


and one lady, who were . . king wf 
breakfaſt 


bas à„ 


ſtrangers, conſiſting of e ene : 


650 


Wen ne d Wa Waal 


the Journey we'had juſt accompliſhed. They 


enquired” in French Eoucerhing rig our” adven- 
tures with g great eagerteſt. _ 


* On attiving, at Pondtd, we" went id ies 


the 6nly' part of 'Herculancurk now viſibley 


a7 toy 


which is the amphitheatre. The deſcent to 
it ls by Heps cut out of the rock ne 
which covers the Whole. Tbe relt of the 
old town, being under the town of TFortici, 


9 * 


has been filled up, after having been exa- 
mined, to. prevent accidents. Paſſages are 


| cut ſo,as. to ſhew. ſome of the ſeats, the or» 


: 


cheſtra, and a few apartments. with. painted 
walls ; but NON, accurate conception can 


be formed of the whole. We brought out 


a portion © of a beam . conxerted i into 
a 7 2 


74 7 2 
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- The 1 ent Pail ings at Por-- 


dei, taken from Herculaneum and Pampeia, 
EF They are chieſſy 
on ſtucco, and have been removed with 
care. They are no leſs various in 
| Beit tin ag. Two of the fineſt are - 
. having juſt killed the Misbtaur, 
d. Hercules with ſome other figures. 
EDN ES: Theſe 


At ore os a 


TH) 


Nez herops, are Nag a6 hour u e 5 
1 ro ES RARE modern. lie. Many | 
die of hinds and fait Waren dove... 
view of the andent town 0 © f Puzzuolo » though 
. coarſely e ep, 1s curious; As . well as 2 
2B | Cone) in a chariot driving FY parrot 
6. Which is ſupppled to to be a Jatire on the vile 
and contemptible. N Nero Fo; bring, e ky 
_ teering, bis cen livery 
1 81 oh 1 3 9 ſe TEE an 


1 V3 


. | 1 linging on the ſtage. W Belts 


alludes tg.is not known. In the 5 5 1755 the 


* 31.04, LOI LY 


palac ce are : tyro | ine equeſtrian figures of t the 


f £58 


Zalbj father and "fon, and ſome gcher Nanu ajues, 


* 27417 N 


| all dase Em Herculaneum. 
 Refurnin g to Naples that evening, wg ey | 
out very 225 nexf mornin again for Por 
dci 225 9 15189 


7 and be. nb The latter 2 2 


04 76, 


5 en n n 17 97 and ro into . 
LY ep. 22 „ This, . the "other is 7, red 


"76 
LAS > 


e 497 "but it ſearcely pre pro- : 


a 73 ous thirey. yards brog d whery 4 


TA by the road, mls £4 U2 83 Bas 
; IJ wee her, Eg 


3 511 1 . 4 4. 
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Nothing could haz bees Eger tak the 
Fe of Pompeia. A gentle decliviry 
e about a mile leads to che feu, at Gn tat 
nde f me towa e nes ee 
Tur town vommande the whole bay, With 
in rich und beautiful borders. © On the ſouth 
ſome fine hold kills ter minade the die, avfols 
dite bay. On che north it 18 Hoanded” by 
 Veſwvius, and other Elle beybnd. A con 
fiderable part ef this H-fated town is how 
laid open; but a much greater portion re- 
walhs buried, to the depth of ten or twelve 
beet below the preſent furfnee Above it ure 
Vineyards. The ſeil Which encloſes ' the 
_ houſts is now hardened into a tölkrably- firm 
ſtone : The moſt probable opinion boterrn - 
AJuag che manner in which this town Wal 
overwhelmed is, that it was not by a ſtream 
of lava, but by a ſhower of water and aſhes, 
fo hot as to ſcoreh, but not burn, er melt 
anything. The ſhower which büried Her- 
eulaneum, ſeems to have been Hotter and 
more denſe, We treter Nati 6f 
the mountain, © 
'» Pad Miller's leert give {fall kelp: 
ton of the preſetit Thite of Pompeia, as well 


e 14 | 28 


* 


a K an, at Tronic ELIE rener 
will; readily. pardon my; being very haft 


upon both. Her account indeed, of allthe 
environs of Naples, is little elſe thai a literal 
tranſlation, orxatherextraR, of Pe a Landes 
bock but ſhe appear to have ſeen cxerx 
thing with her own eyes, and as! her letter 
were de all appearance, not written For! the 
public, ſuch Plagiariſm Was very excufable 
in her, though che editar of them oughtte | 
have mentioned, 1 It 1 urn n Jg. ＋ 19949 Dil 
Great part of one ſtreet of Pompgia is.as 
entirely; lad open wo che air, a8 before he 
mo eruption. The ;houſes lare only un- 
roofed. The payement is of Java, and [FE 
kann the Appian way. tis much 
orn hy wheel carriage. On each fide is 
a raiſed. foot way. In this ſtreet are many 
a A hauſe where, cups, like thoſe nom 
uſed for coffee, were ſpund, and a very peat 
ſurgeon's. houſe, known. hy the inſtruments 
| of the owner... Over the doar of one ſpacious, 
dwelling is a certain carving in loge, Nhich 
very expreſſively indicates that to have been 
a brothel. Modern 7 are ſhockec at 
ſuch fla 7 ublic Gi ay; but it i is re. 
4 be 


SEE marka 


> : 
* ; LF -4 4. NS „ 
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marked: all over with initials} words, aud 


ſional taſte in England has, I think, been 


leaves are exactly thoſe of che Agave, but 
about half their ſize. N The flowers, $ about 
eight or ten, in a {imple racemus, like thaſe 


* 2 3 9 
N * ty * TTY ET 4 od 4 
* * * n $78 
4 34 > 1 ; 7 
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{ an 3 


nib tat in the Tojalen bertask weh 
are very entire; and the-walls:of which abe 


deviees of neee nothing obſcene 
can be found. AL ne an e 

Some of Welt baute bave elegant moſaie 
pavements, and their ſtucco walls are ; plated 
with great taſte: > There is indeed a flimgifi 
neſs in the deſigns, a fault to which our na- 


with theſe-Neapolitan antiquities, and hoſt 
of Palmyra. One houſe, chat had not been 
diſcovered above fix months, was much che | 


Init are ſome by at e plants; 
and, among others, one very like the leaves 
of Agave Americana, but the flowers are ill 


done. There is a better painting of the 


Pompeia and. the ſea. |; In this figure the | 


” je — o 

7 4, **; | 
n 4 : 
* 1 3 = - 
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of nds, dut redely finimed. If 1 he the 
aue, which L dare nat aver, theſe figures 
Are: 2. Proof that this plant, now ſo: common 
e Toockg, Tboft, ahd walls hebe, was mit 
_ brought from America; but I rather onteive 
tdem tochave been intended! for Alas prifo- 
liatal wbich the-ancietit inhabitants of Italy 
wilt have had from Africa: 
_ -=AtPortici we ſau ſuch parts of the miſeum 
a We had not fimelto viſit the precbdiag 
days but many days and months would 
be requiſite top Rady this ataaing col - 
lection, The infinite variety .cof bronze 
vaſes, ſtatues, tripods,: lamps, &cc for the 

1 maſt part in a fins taſte ; the culinary uten · 
| 5 ſils, many of them unintelligible to modern 
* —_ luzpry;/the proviſions thernſebvęs, as loaves 
df bread, dates, bird. ſeed, pine- nuts, carobs, 


2%. whoſe ſhape is very perſect, though 


1 
3 


their ſubſtance is changed to charcoal; the 
_ fGight of thoſe gives an iimpreſſibn not 10 bo 
| Gefcribed. Ons cannot think they belonged = 
to people who lived 1700 yeats ago. The 
| beautiful, moſaics are leſs aſtoniſhing, Foy 
they are made to laſt to the end of he 
2 Here are many utenſils” ef glaſs} 
89893 - 4 and 


(85860 
god Lome pieces of very fine paſtes, partique 


larly & mals. of yellow, a portion: of, which 
has heen poliſhed, and looks. as well as any | 
thing made at preſenz. . ; Alſo many things 
gf ivory, and ſome curious. gold lace, madg = 
of Wire, oplys,, without, thread... Some. 'of - 
this, with ſame Jinen, were found aboWiths 
bones, gf, A Jady,. the; ipprefſion, gf whoſe 
nerk and; breaſts may be1ſcen; moulded: in 
the Jaya; The rolled manuſcripts hays been 
desen deſeribed, as well as the contrjvance 
r anfolding them; but the operation goes 
pn. very flowly, nor have. the dilcoveries. hir 
Berg. ſepaid the peceſſary pains. The bef} 


ſtatue js a large bronze Mercury in 8 fting 
poſture, ee 8 V, flud bas ol 
In one apartment by itſelf is a ſmall very 


indecent group in 1 95 (air and 
ſhe-goat.. Thy Een 75 a caſe, and ſhewn 
o men only, - Irs workmapſhip 1 20 
but the finiſhing not very high. In 

40 antiquaries of the preſent day co 
fach repreſentations, as being, myſtical; I 
can ſee nothing See $i 
8 mn prom WH N W eee ahi) beine 


W by kene a with "mY 
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an theſe FONG wel is the heb er 
| Caps di Monte, de weile obliget"4s 151 


Wangen. at Gar . vas og more 
"= The'excavitions"at Pompela'go on 
A nden; Aer Wil the king allow any 
body” bir "hithſelF*t6 Undertake "Tem, Teſt 
they ould fick ur thing better thin what 
Ke Ras Fbt? Ar one * cke antique bronzes = 
| We Bug up in fuctt quantities” tat er -2 
Bay t Naples made mufeums of theft 

Une of thefe Cöllserions was fold When © * 
were tier, and f der a bra ſe Hercu- 
les, and buſt of e at no great ext 


wr Hem? s e 590 ag bude K. o a7 


Te, bookierd wah 1 Nap! iN 

us nothing curious „ and, the © zoe: 

| Vere ſo 8 55 ve e web 
2 he wy Tv gol” grind gd 11 

22 ay of SIE - $4 15 5 251 pine 08 

0 is tat üner GUBimed 4 
good: guide to che antiquities on the Weſt of Naples; 


entitled Guida ragionata per le antichith « per ii curigftd 
natural; di Puzzupſi, e. Gees) 792» e 


The , 


G is an edition 


The climate of Naples diſappointed us no 
leſs, Perpetual rain and ftorms, with really 
cold weather, during the greater part. .of our. 
abode there, iat es necellary i in our 
ſpacious apartments; and we would gladly 
have reſigned a few of our pompous anti- 
chambers to have had one whioſe de 
- windows kept out the weather. 
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March 17. „A VOITU RIN 3 to 


carry us to Rome for ten fequins, ſtopping 


by the way two days at Caſerta, where we 
were to viſit Sir William Hamilton, and one 
day at the famous Benedictine Convent of 
Monte Caſſino, for which we had letters 
procured by Father Cremona, a worthy monk 
of that order, whom we had known at 


Naples. 


The court was then at Clin” The Pa- 
Jace is a vaſt ſquare building, with about 
thirty windows in a row in each front. It 


wants a break of ſome kind, as a dome, or 


more conſpicuous portico. Behind is a long 
dreary barren piece of ground, ſkirted with 
ee, 


(10% 1 


dpwn..the.. edge. of one of, which, dira@ly: 
onpelite;;tp-.the- centre of; the palace, ani 


abaut two: miles; diſtant, runs a vaſt artificial 
caſcade, equally in defiance' of taſte and na- 
ture This. is continued in hanging ponda, 
and: other: caſeades andi fountains, to the 
palace: Vanvitelli was the archit 
great, caſcadv. is at ſuel! a diſtante, a ſo 
unlikely a place for water to be expected, 
- that it looks like linen hanging to dry, and 
| blowing about in tlie | wind. Io give *. 
ſome meaning, Sir William: Hamilton lately 
propoſed:to-tlie:kingto! add a coloſſal ſtatue 
cf, Moſes, in the attitude of ſtriking the 
rock, and ſo accounting for the ſtrange poſi- 
tion of the water · fall . er | 
| bs, an, improvement. 4 d. 
Mr. Graffer, a; 3 3 
recommended to the queen of Napies by 
dir Joſeph: Banks, was then employed in lay 
ing) out aqarden for lier majeſty in the Eng- 
lic taſte, to which) purpoſe a portion of: 


ground wWas allotted, not far diſtaid from the 
palase but unluckily in full view-of a ſtu- 
pendeus daked brick wall, built with hercu- 
ar io: the purpoſe of keeping the 


$ + Þ «4 5 
9 + 4A 
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Ave meniloned eaſbade ift lis place. N 
Plantatiom whatever eould conceal this glür- 
ing wall from any phrt of the gürden; hi. 
could any elimbing plants reach near to its 
top. The ground was beſides occupied by 
* olives, with ſcarcely a pictureſdque 
urn to acc6tint, Nevertheleſs Mr! 
Graifer had ſucceeded, we thought, wonders 
fully. He had formed ſome: very pleafant 
lawns, interſperſed” with elumps of "mymtle; 
and other ſhrubs, and the whole wore à very 
promiſing appearance. But unfortunately 
none of the Neapolitans could ſee any kind 
of beauty in his performances, and they 
complained of his introdueing ſo vulgar 4 


_ thing: as myrtle! The queen was much 


diſpoſed to be pleaſed, but ſhe cujꝭ not 
ſtem the tide of opinion; nor did che Kn 
approve of the expence, ſo the Hole was 
given up ſome time after. What delieions 
gardens might be had in this favpured cli 
mate! What groves; of Magnoliat, Lirib- : 
dendrons,, Camelliat, Gordonias, and Kalmiat, 
for a fiftieth part of the expence of this ridi- 
culous caſcade l But who ſhould enjoy chemf . 


. 8 ee 40 SH * LS az i) aud 256. 
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"4 ra * 5 
de Neapolitan! nenn ho\charms fof 
owt 

Mt: Gteffet conducted 4s en d He 
een banks of the river Vulturnus, 


where a long tract of gently ſwelling with 
| was entirely covered with buſhes of a D 
not deſeribed by Linnzus; then in full 
and whoſe fragrance petfumed the air "i a 
. great diſtance; Mr. Græffer firſt diſeovered 
this plant in company with the preſent Pro- 
- feſſor Zibthorp of Oxford, in the iſland of 
Ponza, arid has now ſent it to Kew. garden, | 
The Neapolitan bbtaniſts and floriſts univer- 
We rs it for Mart but its leaves are 


At Sir vita BE IDS as To we were _ 
tertained with ſome charming unpubliſhed . 
quartettos of Giardini's, and with a greater 
aſſemblage of literary and intelligent people 
than I ſhould have expected. Here was 
M. von Goethe, prime miniſter to the Duke 
- of Saxe Weimar, author of the well known 
en of Werten, & polite tnalſuming | 


e Daphne calling. 055 Niue, 16. 10. 
. if 6 anti, 


* vs ; 
” * 4 
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mam. 14 juſtiee to this. court it muſt- be 


allowed, that the taſte and accompliſhments en” 
of our miniſter meet with the reſpec they 


deſerve ;/ de is the centre of what literature 
and ſcience is here to be found; a8 well 38 
Nef favourite of the ſovereign Com- 


cordiality between Naples and England; than 


. between Naples and Spain. As to the cha- 
racter of che king, two traits may ſerve to 


give an idea of it. He is a great billiard- 


any” great ſum is depending. He is ex» 
tremely fond of huntin g the wild-boar, and 


partakes of that amuſement almoſt every 
day. The leaſt appearance of a thunder 


ſtorm alone uſed to interrupt him. But of 


late his royal courage braves this danger er un- 

daunted; for he is provided with a little 
image of ſome anti- electric faint, which, be- 
ing worn in his bofom, is a ſure protection 


How much to the honour of his confeſſbn, 


who muſt neceſſarily have given his ſanc- 
tion to this age _ gs 4 confi- 


” 5 "dence! 
| | 


| player, and adjoini ing to the billiardcroots © 
Virgin, to which = e himſelf ves | 


* 


ſays, there is much more real = 


2 | . 4 7 . 
* ä ; ; : 4 


. 1 tht. j LY 
| nee b. bete little folbles, howe vet, 05 1 5 
not leſſen bis character as a benevolent =, 
well meaning ſovereign; and I have had oc- 
eaſion before to obſerve; that the imper- 
K&iony and errors of princes, are more to 
be attributed to thoſe about them, than to 5 
themſelves,” They are oftetr envelaflsfl in 
ſuck # complicated cloud of flattery, claſhing 
. ies, and diſguiſed information, that a 
man "miſt have more than common confi- 
dence im his own abilities, who would ven- 
ture to ſay he could always judge and 2 ; 
rightly it ſuch a ſituation — = 
be queen of Naples bears the charakter 
of great amiableneſs and benignity, as well 
as of good plain ſenſe. She i is very popus ,* 
lar with the common people; and their ats * 
tachment is rio inconſiderable embarraſſment 
hel ſhe walks out. Tn going to her Eng- 
um garden a fivarm of the lowelt rabble 
were always clinging about her perſon like 
bees, and Kiffing her hands. They would 25 
even ruſf into the garden itſelf, and continue 
hanging upon her wherever ſhe ſat or walk= 
ed. Tt was thought dangerous to check this | 
and = 3} 


* Wü 
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NW 
inconyenience of it is ſaid to have contribu». 


4 


ted to make her majeſty tired of her garden. 

We were too agreeably engaged otherwiſe . 
to. vilit the palace, as it contains no remark- . 
able pictures nor ſtatues, and the unde 
promiſed nothing extraordinary with re- 
ſpectſ architecture. It is, however, ſaid 
to be che largeſt and moſt complete palace in 
Italy, and to be decorated with great varie 
of fine marbles, the produce of we counwy. 
Its meaſurements and n be ſeen in 
De Ia Lande. Fu | 


Shea broke me rn gh 3 
A e, « 


| March 19. 1 Rule bee m_ 8 
are ſome remarkable ruins of the ancient 


town. One of them ſeems to have been a 


ſepulchre, on the plan of thoſe of Adrian 
| and Auguſtus, About ten e 
preſent Capua, we left the good road, and 
paſſed through woods of oak, abpunding, 
with Lichen glomuliferus ; arriving at length. 
at a ſolitary inn called San Felice, whey we. 
dined on eggs and fruit, amid pig, mules, 
and * Tbe whole would have mal, 


2 * NI | Fd 3 


Ma ies 1 * 8 
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| ( 133 ) 
an admirable ſubject for Berghem, and the 
dener, around was worthy of the pencil 
e amen or Claude Lorraine. 
The farther we went, the road grew worſe 
wat frovfe;” In one place the carriage ftuck 
in a flough, and we were obliged to call ſuch 
help as was to be had to get out agait The 
pious monks of Monte Caffino are accuſed | 
of keeping their roads as bad as they can, 
that they may not have too many viſitors; 
and indeed ſome perſeverance is required to 
get at them in winter. To crown all, it 
grew dark before we got within three miles 
of San Germano; and the road was ſo very 
bad, we were often obliged to alight and 
walk for fear of being over- turned, an acci- 
dient which at length happened to me, Dr. 
Lounge being on foot alone. Turning too 
ſharp in croſfing a little bridge, the carriage 
Was laid down gently on one fide in the ri- 


| wulets Which luckily was very ſhallow, and 


the bridge very low, ſo that no material 
miſchief was done. Here we were at au- 
chor. Our driver, inſtead of trying to re- 


pair the e, was howling aloud, and 
calling upon all the fats of heaven for 


Y 


8 4 N 
* 


help, Ae u Act | 
have ſeen at Genoa to be the patron: - ar 

' mules and aſſes; but our hope in him was 
vain, nor Was he even ſo complaiſant as 
Hercules in the fable, who came and told 

the waggoner he muſt clap his own ſhoulder 
to ti wheel. Our voiturin's prayer was 


tion, for he kept crying, O Sant Antonio 
che bo fatto per queſta diſgrasia Oh, St, 


| „ ; >> 
— } * BE * 
* © * 2 ay 


perhaps too phariſaical to deferve any atten- 


Anthony, what have I done to deſerve this 


misfortune? Finding, therefore, our on 


heretical endeavours more likely to be uſeful 
than the help of the ſaints, I undertook to 


grope out my way in the dark to San Ger- 


mano, above a mile diſtant, leaving my 
friend and the driver to conſole each other 


in the mean while. At length I found the 


village, which, ſands at the foot of Monte 
- Caſſino, 54 miles fram Naples, and-i in which 


18 a convent dependent upon the great one 


on the hill. At this lower convent we were 
to have ſlept, being provided with a letter 
from the ſuperior of San Severino at Naples, | 
Finding the village dark and ſilent, I made 


IE * 


A 
* 
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bee bash of which the monks were 


ſging their evening ſervice. Never were 
any ſounds ſo welcome.  HaRtity concluding! 
this muſt be the convent we wanted, and 
finding no other entrance, I went boldly into 
the church porch, and knocked, with all my 
might,” at the door ſeveral times; but to no 
purpoſe. The monks continued their ſing- 
ing, and nobody came. Very likely this 
event may be regiſtered, in the legends of 
the monaſtery, as an aſſault of the devil; and 
theſe monks may be ranked with St. Anthony 
for not being frightened from their devotions 
by 1 his attempts. Perhaps that very ſaint, 
to complete his vengeance on us for our 
voiturin's .improper prayer, might inſpire 
them with the idea, and fo prevent their 
coming to help us. Finding my impious 
attempt vain, I proceeded to explore the 
village, and at length perceived a miſerable 
hovel of an inn, the landlord of which was 
in the act of frying ſome animal ſubſtance 
or other over the fire. No ſooner was my 
buſineſs K nown, than down went the frying- 
pan in the middle of the kitchen; 3, all hands 
wer called, and a pair of ſtrong horſes, 
K 4 with 


* 
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with torches 1 he DEM Ee 
cured. - Thus we ſet out, and after ſome dif- 
ficulty in diſcovering by which road I had. 
come, our ſhouts were anſwered ; we got up. 
the chaiſe, and arrived , at San Germanq 


| — without farther diſaſter, except, my leaving 


2 good, hat in one of the ditches. But our 
diſtreſſes were not at an end. All this ala- 
crity to help us aroſe from the ſordid hopes 
of plunder. We were fooliſhly induced ta 
ſtay at this wretched inn, by plauſible, but, 
falſe, aſſurances that all the monks of the 


lower convent were then gone up the bill, Es 


to-morrow being the eve of the Pl of St, 
Benedict. After paying, . not unthankfully 
chough enormouſly, for the aſſiſtance we had. 

received, our patience revolted, on being 
aſked a ſequin each for one miſerable bed; 55 
in a room without glaſs or eurtains, and a 
bad ſalad and eggs for ſupper... We de- 
clared We would rather fit in the carriage all | 
night. This declaration had. its effect, and 
' for one ſequin we. were allowed 0 throw 
ourſelves on this wretched bed, on which” 
the. rain and wind beat through the broken. 
e The a we. ch mt. "I . 


55 „ | | 
>. ded ak Happily W 


_ eſcaped from nis den of thieves in the 
morning, with the loſs of a drefſing-gown 
only ſtolen from me, and a part of the poor 
voiturin's back of his carriage, cut "Me 

OY. 


ay 
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March 29. We 9 Pk hill a 6 : 
back with a guide, being told it was three 
miles to the upper convent z but neither 
guide nor horſes were neceſſary, as the difs 
tance was not grits pda my | 
the road perfectly eyident. 

+ Fhis ſpacious convent ſtands on the very 922 
F of the hill, overlooking a vaſt and 
fertile plain ſubject to it, and whoſe produce 
enriches the powerful community whooccupy - _ 
this ſtately edifice. Adjoining to this hill is 
one much higher, whoſe top was nqw co» 
yered with ſnaw, That on which wg were 
was enveloped in miſt, and it was amuſing | 2 
to behold the ſingular ſpectacle of various | 
ſmall fleecy douds, like ſmoke, ſuſpended 
below or before us, and flying about on 
Every ſide. When they came to us, they 
xcareely formed a miſt ſufficient to moiſten 


any thing, and Nh ay gone again. This 
Hill abounds: with the maſtic tree, Piftacia 
Lentifeus, and Euphorbia Characiut, red 
urge, which laſt being at this time e in full 
flower, ſmelt very offenſively.” N 
on preſenting our letter to the Fenner. we 
| were told the faare cellario, to whom it 
was addrefled, was ſtill at the lower convent; 
but we were ie put under the protection 
of one of the monks, named Don Severino 
del Balzo, who politely undertook to-ſhew 
us every thing mo and never ms us 
Nm ohgh e es SOR Sang HEAT SED 
This convent, the head of —_ amc of 
the Benedictine order, conſiſts of various 
cloiſters, galleries, and other apartments, 
none of which are remarkable for their ar- 
chitecture. It was- originally founded by 
St. Benedict, in the place of a temple of 
Apollo which he deſtroyed in the ſixth cen · 
tury, and has ſince been twice overthrown 
by earthquakes, A few chambers of the 
; original fabrick remain, called Stanæt di San | 
Benedetto, and held very ſacred. In them 
zre many pictures, not all good; but there 
* * moſt „ aden by Raphael, 
which 


« 


* 


#4 ; * 
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the- hack ones. The church is 1 bed 
taſte; and very richly inlaid wit marbles. 
The roof of the nave is painted with tie 
miracles of St. Benedict, by Luca Giordano. 
Behind the altar are four large pictures by 
Solimene; and in other parts of the church 
ſeveral other good paintings, chiefly by the 
ſame artiſts, whoſe works however I do not 
profeſs much to admire.” The ſtalls of the 
choir are very admirably carved in wood 7 
a German. Under the altar repoſe | the 

bodies of St; Benedict and his twin ſiſter. 
Its front is enriched with a very ſuperb alto 
relievo of filver, partly gilt, made about 
deenty years ago, and repreſenting ſome 
parts of the tutelar ſaint's hiſtory, with ar- 
chitectural decorations. The organ is a very _ 
- was played on to gratify our 
curioſity.” In the front are figures of three 
angels, blowing real trumpets, Which ac- 
company the inſtrument at the pleaſure of 
the performer. In the ſacriſty is nothing 
particularly curious. The library is nume- 


rous, containing plenty of divinity, hiſtory 


e xs 6 
miſce]- 


- 


ied here, as becomes aa — 
which the thells, were ere ana, 
our guide, obſerved that they were Sports 
of d ature.” I thought him too learned to 
Eren and his error was not likely to 
be hurtful to any body. We were ſhewn 
8 firſt book ever printed (I believe), a folio 
eligion, by Fuſt, in October 14393 alſo. 
4 firſt book. ever printed in Italy, on reli». 


"OM: too of courſe, dated 1465. There was | 


AE tranſlation; of Bower's hiſtory. of 
the Popes, which. the librarian obſerved-was. - 
2 eder bock, but too notoriouſiy falſe 
and abſurd to do much harm, dp. ee 
d0 not think he was much miſtaken. 
We dined with another viſſtor FRF our 
| kind guide, in ſome apartments appropriated 
to ſtrangers; and at four g clock attended the 
Veſpers, which hegan the Feaſt of St. Bene- 
dict. Afterwards we were preſented to he 
Abbot, an elderly. man of dignified appear. 
ance and polite. manners. He was going 


to offer ps his hand to kiſs, a, homage paid 


en ; 8 by 


7 


ee ee. . 


4 


> 


8 4: W 

all: Who be him, ha recolleQing 
2 were ſtrangers, be haſtily checked him 
ere I had preſence of mind enough to 
make a ſign of paying him the compliment. 
| Hewere x very ſuperb Wong 
ix inches long, on his breaſt. 
This ee dennen prince, and ks 
5 mee all neceſſarily be of noble birth. | 
benefactions, and the pains they take in the | 
education of youth, give them a ſtrong 
profeſs great hoſpitality as a duty, partly, 8 
perhaps, from policy. When we took leave 
ments ſor his attention. and civility, he mo- 
2 anſwered,'* he Was only doing: his 
— 

Was 7 or 5 


eee Ho for ſuch charity is really uſes 
ful to the community, I will not now exas 
mine. It is pleaſant to ſee but the ſemblames 
of goodneſs, | The whole of this viſit was 
very romantic, and I would hot have omits 
1 red it for much greater troubles than thoſe 
we underwent at San Germano If any 
future travellers ſhould be inclined to follow 
our ſteps, they have only to provide them- 
ſelves with a good introduction from ſome 
Benedictine convent at Rome or Naples 3j to 
exc iravelings in the dark, and bree 
EY inn of dan Germauo. Ait Ne IC} Roi. card 
We +walked down the hill! 10 the after 
ndon, through a flight ſhower,” The ſun 
Hone bright on many parts of the rich and 
wide extended landſcape; while others were 
ſpeckled with the ſhadows of ſmalb lying 
clouds in a beautiful manner. TwWo fine f 
rainbows, not concentric; were almoſt under 
bor che ſeeluded community we had juſt 
left, could hardly be conſidered as belong- 
ug to this earth, When we call ouf eyes 
back on their lofty*** towers | towers? and Basile. 


n w —4 


: 3 


FE: 


but in clouds, which ſometimes curled round 


| 15 
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off. were diſperſed in the boundleſs ſpace of 


vered our letter, and were moſt hoſpitably 


man, a viſitor like ourſelves; and were lodged” 


in very handſome apartment. Nothing 
could exceed the attention of the ſervants, 


/ ( 103 | 
' merits, boſomedhigh,” nocin G tuſted tres 


their ſolid baſements, and then flitting lightly 


ether; it was not difficult to imagine the 


ound ay in the clows that lf 
concealed it. 34 72 16; 


Arriving at the convent widely but 


received. We ſupped in an elegant and 
comfortable manner, with a French gentle- 


ale be viſit in our e be 
fore {upper, and we had ſome very pleaſant 
chit- chat, but ſaw no more of him aſter 
re beer kee 2 not al others, 
Fe * but —— mu. 
ee eee een, nee, ni 
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4 en e 
Suur ſwinging motdon of the heal in walks 
lag, | Of thei? mille u kind ef erdant cheefbů 
ts made, called Rio di cavallo; of horſe 
cheeſe, but nevertheleſs very gad. About 
tan o'clock We had a early dinner tt a folk. 
tary lietle inn, near Which ſeveral uneem- 
mon inſects were crawling about on 4 4 bank 
in che lan. chiefly gra alter and Caf rule, 
dme of die lttes appear to be uch. delerhe 
In the aſterndon the coutitry immprt vel 26 " 
_ Pitareſquebemity, atid'the thickss by the 
e 827 with feveral deetty ns 


, ator geg due, very ratly 


tens affertiits, pale batple; or white 
Galan but ab, Srowtrop: 


| Pulnotatia ali, Iningwort | 
 Futaria bulbiſe, Bulbous'futaitory. 
The two firſt . 
er häer ge that NMyarciutbus non-/erifs 
— N 
bee ane as mee: 

or. II. 3 * 


6 5 
drop may alſo be paralleled with the deb. 


dil, Narciſſus pſeudo-narciſſus, more rarely 
found with us in ſimilar ſituations; and Pul- 
monaria ſupplies che place of our red cam- 
pion, Lycbnis dioica. To the Fumaria we 
have nothing analogous, except Lily of the 
Valley ſhould be thought fo, as far as con- 


gerns time and ſituation, . 


We llept at a very 3 _ OE 
ag without the walls of Montone, a town | 
in which the Prince Doria has a magnificent 
palace, exalted high above the other build - | 
_ ings. We did pat enter the town, but boy 
taniſed on ſome romantic rocks about our 
inn, producing the plants juſt mentioned, 
with plenty of Lamium maculatum, ſpotted 
dead-nettle, and here and there What ap- 
peared to be Lieben tartareus, but without 
fructification. This ſpecies we have not be- 
fore obſerved in Italy. I have mentioned it, 
vol. 1. p. 198, as a bad fubſtitute for Orchall 
babited. They remigd one of Italian , 
mances; of banditti, enchanters, and herr 
min The * W ſeemed much 
RE 


„„ E 5 | 
more honeſt and reſpectable, than anf ſock. 
perſonages; and we began to perceive w ẽ 
bad left. Neapolitan fraud and impertinenee 
behind us. In this journey we provided | 
dur on accommodations at the inn, by way 
of experiment; but were not ſo well ſatisfied 
bee Ser eee eee wee voiturin. 
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05 ee e 8 to Fraſcati is 
à ride of four hours. Furniſhed with a 
ſo celebrated as a ſummer abode for the Ro- 
man gentry, and aſcended the hill to the 
moſt intereſting are what vulgar report ſas 

- were a part of Cicero's villa; but this is not 
There are twyelve arched chambers of the 
old reticulated briek- work, deſtitute of win- 
with a reedy pool in the centre, and by it 
dhe remains of a tower, from which the 
Zuide told us Cicero uſed to be a ſpectator 
of the games. So vague is their inſorma- 
tion! not are antiquaries more ſatisfactory in 
their accounts of its true ſituation. Near 
ot YEE che 


S 

che ruins abòve mentioned, a are 
paſſage, cut out of the rock, is ſaid to . 
tend very far, and to terminate in A chainbet, 
| eee eee, 
ee eee Sn 107 
nale ces notice, 8 the fine ſitua· 
tion they all in common enjoy, wb came ta 
the Villa Aldobrandini, where are ſome ceil- 
ings pretty well painted by the Cavaliet Ar. 
works in the garden are curious enough in 
the old trickiſh ſtyle, eſpecially a figure o 
theCyclops which plays on the paſtoral reeds; 
| and a Centaur blowing a horn; alſo au or- 
gan; all which are worked by water, and 
make a hideous noiſe when approached too 
near. They may be more tolerable when 
Aly heard at a diſtanee. Tf painted 
audeb bs diſagreeable from their too great” | 
reſemblance to nature without life, as ay 
one who has ſren Mrs, Wright's wax-wotk 
muſt have felt, this Centaur, in which a voice 


4s fuperadded,, ont their 


60 
„Ehe gardens here, Hke all about Rome, 
1e full of large "old! evergreens, long fince 
grown above the reaeti'of thears/ uid" prutis 
ing-hooks, and "therefore, though” formally 
diſpoſed, not unpleaſing. Majeſtic cypreſſes 
the fich foliage of evergreen oaks, and the 
tuſted ſtone· pine, Pinus Pinta, with its bronze 
coloured trunk glowing among branches of 
bay, laurus-tinus, box, atid other thrubs, 
all together make a very beautiful ſcenery, 
eſpecially when interſperſed with antique 
- flatues, mouldering pillars, and ruiued frag- 
ments of buildings; ornaments which ſeem 
peculiarly appropriated to the gardens of 
Rome. Fraſcati enjoys an additional advan- 
tage in its very extenſive proſpect over all 
the Campania, terminated by the ſea, and its 
northern expoſure renders it A * 
treat if ſummer. 


Rome is twelve miles diftatit, and we eaſily 
reached it early in the evening; 

Pio's excellent hotel being now occupied, 
we made trial of a French one; but alas, it 
was too truly French! Aſter ftarving for 
three days at the dirty table-d'hdte, amid 
| Rome 3 cormorant chevaliers de St. 


manner of . eee : 50 75 with 2 
nat and comfortable. let of apartments,in 


* 


3 bouſe of a mercer, in Strada Cor 

TTY Filippo Melani, one of the moſt 
obliging, decent, and worthy families. that 

| could be, and were well ſerved with pro: 
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Which, if che reader is already ſatisfied, be 


bas only to paſs on to the next chapter; 1 


beg leave to mention them in the . in 


| which we viſted them. | 
Adjoining to the Capitol is 88 


[Gent andicelebrated church of. St. Maia in 
Ara Coeli. The aſcent to it is by 124 mar- 


dle ſteps taken from a temple of Romulus; 
but che front itſelf does not anſwer to ſuch 


magnificence. Twenty-two, ancient marble 


columns adorn the nave, {aid to have be- 


longed to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
which ſtood on this ſpot; but they are not 


| Aer Ha roms. mated; Behind 
L 4 0 the 


| we altar is a Holy Family by Raphael, with | 
. a cat in the fore-ground. The porphyry 


( 1) 


urn, containing the body of St. Helena, is 
as fine as that of Clement XII. at St. Gio- 
vanni in Laterano. About this church are 
many old monuments, and two pulpits, of 


the Game materials, and in the ſame: fiple; as 
the tomb of Henry H L. in Weſtminſter- 


Abbey, having pannels of red porphyry, and 
borders of moſaic. Here we heard the 
Gloria Patri charmingly ſung, and one of 
the prettieſt voluntaries 1 ever heard any 
Where, In one part of the church is #4 
altar, ka” to have been erected by Auguſtus, 
at the time of bur Saviour's birth, under whit 
denomination of Ara Primogeniti Dei, 4 The 


Afar of che Firſtbegotten of God. I am 


forty thoſe. who. invented this Hlly le Tegend, 
thought Sueben wanted ay, fuck © coun- 


| tenatice, | 


St. Auguftino, the pb church ee che 
ſtine Monks, is chiefly ren 8 

che fine picture of Ifaiah, by Raphael, dw 

ated about the middle of the nave, It has 


been engraved, and 11 worthy of alt admir- 
* now _— * 


** 


63) 


many other very excellent pit tures, and ſe- 
yeral elegant mauſoleums. The following 


Won and was dust . no 


* $51 11.5 4. 353.4, 4 Gerit 


22 Urban VII Pont. Mar 10 
* a eee Nl 2 m9 
| 6 memari dinturng r. 
in Forwpn forrits | 

„Pes erit Vine. ; 
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e IE be ag 
70 3 for a miraculous picture of tha 


Virgin by St. Luke, which does him 10 
credit as a painter, and for ſome of the Vir, 


church is dirty, and ſcarcely worth viſiting, 
e ae bee ee epa 


tecture, and has in one part a eroſs of moſt 


beautiful orange-coloured tranſparent alabab- | 
ter, placed ſo as to be ſeen againſt the light, 
* 


epitaph, on a ſimple tablet of marble, is re- 


tur ed wich Sicit ble, falſely 
called jaſper, which never looks well. The 


- 
* 


* 


Dominican, and is of a Jong narrotv figurs 

on the ruins of à temple of Minerva. In 
the choir ate the very Conſpicuous mauſo- 
leums of Leo X. and Clement VII., both 


of the Medicis family One of the chapels, 
on the left, is ornamented with that of Bene- 


dict XIII. But the glory ef this church is 


the celebrated Chriſt of Michael Angelo, a 
ſingle ſtatue ef white marble as large as life, 
holding the croſs, the reed, Ipunge, and 
ſcdurge. It is really ſine, but by no means 
equal to his Moſes, either in thataQer or 
compoſition. Its right foot is caſed in braſs, 
to protect it againſt: the devaſtation of the 
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maſs here; at which many cardinals attend- 
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the! Jed, U Geld, is one of ihe Hcheſr 
and moſt truly magnificent. Not to entes 
into a detail of its numerous paintings; which 
are many of them highly deſerving; of par- 
ticular obſervation; the altar of St. Ignatius 
is, without exception, the fineſt thing of its 
kind. It terminates the eroſs aiſle on the 
leſt. Four immenſe columns of gilt bronze, 
fluted with lapis lazuli, ſupport a frontulpiece, 
above which appears a figure of God the 
Father, accompanied by a cherub holding a 
globe of lapis lazuli, the fineſt and largeſt 
piece of that ſtone ever found. I gueſs it to 
be about twenty inches in diameter at leaft, 
but not a complete ſphere. Under the altar 
lies the body of St. Ignatius, in a moſt ele- 
gantly formed ſarcophagus of bronze, adorn- 
eld wich bas-reliefs. Above ſtands the ſtatue 
of the ſaint, about ten feet high, accompa- 
nied by three angels, the whole group caſt 
together in molten ſilver, and ornamented 
with precious ſtones. Over this is a Glory of 
| gilt bronze, with the name of Jeſus in letters 
of rock cryſtal. The niche is lined with 
Japis lazuli and, antique alabaſter, ſet in gilt 
ar. The whole is truly ſtupe 


e * 


cas) 
in a 6ertaln ſeyle of airy ma 


may be allowed the "exprefiien;” ben hed 
to fick” extreme" richneſs of materkils, and 
which” is che character of every thing be- 
longing to the Jeſuits. Sometimes this fta- 
tue is concealed'by-s picture but the i facris 
ſtan will be happy to ſhe it at any time to 
Airangers. Cardinal Bellarmin is buried hereh 
re a monument by Bernini: 
The church dedicated to St. es may 
almoſt vie with that laſt mentipned, for mag- 
nificence of architeQure, and à profuſion of 
marbles and lapis lazuli. The altar of St.. 
Louis Gonzaga is not much unlike chat 1 
have juſt been defcribing, nor ſcarcely leſs 
magnificent. A ſuperb urn of lapis lazuli 
contains the ſaint's body, and che large bag- 
relief over the altar, by Le Gros, 1 
excellent. 1999155 een en or 
6; Moſbof the -Jefoits amen 
Apis lazuli ; I ſhall mention but one more 
ef chem, that of St. Andrew, near Monte 
Cavallo, Its form is oval, fingularly ele- 
' gavit, but more like »ball-room than a ehureh. 
St, Staniſlaus, a jefuit ſaint, repoſes in a lapis 
out um; but what is more remarkable, Is. 
the 


— of this aim e 
dbeecked with marble, and containing his 
ſatue by Le Gros, lying on a beds a8 if 
dying the hands and face of white-marble, 
the drapery of black; bo * an Ns vs 
and ſingular thing, - 

In this neighbourhood cher | 
St, Suſanna, and of the Madonna della Vit- 
toni. In the former may be ſeen ſome ex- 
cellent paintings in freſco, not ſo muck no- 
yited as they deſerve to be; iti the latter are 
fine-alabaſter pilaſters, and Bernini's cetebrat. 
edi ſtatue of St. Thereſa, which he eſteemed 
his mater piece - This is deſervedly criti- 
riſed for ĩts almoſt laſcivious expreſſion; and 
indeed the moſt naked Venus would be a 
much leſs improper ornament for a church, 
than this luxuridus faint, melting in extacy, 
with a little ſmiling cherub, or rather cupid, 
Alrecting a dart to her naked boſom. This? 
is called divine love, and it muſt be allowed 
to be very attractiye. In digging the foun- 
mlatibns of the portico of this chureh, the 
celebrated Hermaphrodite of the Villa Bor- 
ghefe was found, which it was not 'decorous | 
Tor the Friars — | 
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might admire it. They gave it therefore to 
"the Cardinal Scipio Borgheſe, who, in the 
warmth of his holy gratitude, paid the ex- 
pence of their portico. Another Cardinal, 
of the Cornaro family, gave them this St. 
Thereſa, probably by way of conſolation ; 
_ and it ſeems not an inadequate one. 

- | Here is an excellent picture by Domenl- 
i io, of the Virgin giving the I 1 70 
0 St. Francis. 

In a church called St. Alden delle Fiat, 
i by Bernini, in a very ſingu- 
Jar taſte. Nothing can be more affected and 
awkward than their geſtures, and the legs and 
| feet, of one of then e e N 
Jong and lank. 

| How different is e of St. Suſanna 
by i Fiamingo, at the Madonna di Loretto, 
near Trajan's Pillar! It is more Grecian 
than moſt eee, wie 
admirable. 

St. Andrea della Valle is a very "noble 
church Its front remarkably firie, and the 
internal architecture good,  Domenichino 
bas painted the roof in a great ſtyle. Here 
2 8 remarkable chapels, Thar of the 

Ae ien 2 Ginetti 


— 
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* Ginetti, on the right hand- bas eg 
| columns of verde antique, and the front al 
the altar is encruſted with a curious green | 
: jaſper, . called emeralds i in Magnani' s book, 

The next chapel. belongs to the Strozzi fa. 
milly, and was planned by Michael Angelo, 


1 may eaſily be known by its twelve co. 
6 . lumns. of dark marble, deſigned with that 


| ſublime artiſt's own peculiar majeſty. This 
chapel deſerves all attention from thoſe who 
ſome 3 rich and very elegant. 
longing to the Camaldulenſes, is extremely 
_ Eflebrated for its altar- piece by Andrea 
one of the beſt pictures in Rome. Of this 
ae gie ſo full and Juſt an account, I 
Fr 
4 . the Apennines, ex- | 
plaining to his, recluſe, companions his 
£ reaſons for quitting the world, and points 
out to them the miraculous ladder which 
+ he had ſeen in a dream. like that of Jacob. 


nobur to tlieir taſte, Its effeck is the greater 


5 (88 
* u lnptef attention is Well tikrited in he 
eduntenahces of the thotiks' lenny to 


de ſaint, whofe own Read is etfitieritly 


beautiful. The picture is full of men 
batte Harmony, and it is Itpoffible td 
avoid admiring the union, the taſte of the 


drawing, and the manner in Which the 


e painter has managed the Keepitig in fix 


| & fpures of Camaldulenfes th white drapery, 


here, not having the means of pro 
* dale aa ee by tte affiftinice of a vr 
*" Hlety of colour, he has ſupplled that de- 


* fieleney, by beautiful degradafionis of chiar* 
* ee, with the mioſt admirable and mY 


ing fcceſs. - Tue * e, hone: 


* happy.” 


he beende wks ſaid to be at. 
fond of this picture, and it ſurely dees he. 


aps, becauſe one goes purpoſely” * 


tt, and nothing elſe ; nor is there any thing 


In the bullding to diſtract tlie attention, or 
Uiftutb that cam and penſive ſatisfaction 
exteſted by the <dntemplation of this charm- 
ing pidtire,” There ate, nevertheleſz, two. 


e good pam tat —— 


painters. 
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en of which are unknown, and their 
ſubjects I forget; but in one is an admirable 
figure of an angel. 
The Chartreux ute pode of. one pe 
moſt majeſtic churches in the world, made 
out of part of the immenſe baths of Diocle- 
tian, and diſpoſed in its preſent form by the 
great Michael Angelo; for what leſſer genius 
could have attempted ſuch a work? Its 
figure is a Grecian croſs ; from the floor to 
the vaulted: roof e about 100 feet, 
and the angles of the central part are orna- 
mented with antique granite columns, nearly 
half that height. A majeſtic ſimplicity dig- 
nifies the whole; nor are the decorations 
unworthy of the reſt. The pavement is 
partieularly handſome, abounding with the 
fineſt cipolino, which, though not commonly 
a very beautiful marble, on account of its 
unequal poliſh, is here ſeen in great perfec- 
tion. The floor is croſſed obliquely by a 


very ſplendid. meridian line. This church 


is provided with ſpitting boxes by each of 
the kneeling defks, the firſt we have met 
with in Italy or France, for there every body 
thinks himſelf at liberty to ſpit on any floor, | 
Vor. II. 3 ſacred 


(62 I e 
rege or e vithout ceremony e or ths | 
The entrance into this church is by a * 
eular veſtibule, 60 feet wide, originally one 
of the caldaria. This part is damp, and 
the pictures it contains are ſpoiled,” IT 
ſoem never fo have been very good. Ou 
the right hand of the door is the mauſoleum 
_ of Carlo Maratti, erected by himſelf ſome 
time before his death, and ornamented with 
a ſmall vaſe of red porphyry. Peng epitaph 


ee 1 : 
Tennent ARA e e 
: Carolus Maratti pictor, 
non procul a 8. 3 


In 


Camerani natus, 
Romæ inſtitutus, et in capitolinis *0 
Apoſtolico adſtante Senatu, 
Clementis XI. P. M 
bonarum artium reftitutotis, 
munificentia, ' _ 
| creatus Eques: <A 
& Ut ſuam in Virginem pletatem, 
ö ab ĩpſo natali ſolo cum vita hauſtam 
ac innumeris expreſſam tabulis, Ne 
quæ glorioſum ei cognomentum | 
compararunt, | 


© mortalinq odds nens depoſit 


4 1 
* 4 * 
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eee males ee 5 
- e monumentum ſibi vivens poſuit | 


© Over his buſt is ineried, 


5 Credo videre bona Di in terra viventium. 
end onthe fut tone which covers the mouth 


of his vault, 
55 sau mii are Erna. 
5 ; — a | * 


bp to this ſtands the tomb of Sal- 
mor Rok, thus inſcribed : 


"260 D. O. M. 


Salratorem Roſam Neaplitamum, 


pictorum ſui temporis 
null ſecundum, 


- 


| The chief curioſity in this epitaph is, that | 
it ranks him on a footing with the beft poets 
of any age, and yet ſpeaks of his abilities 


in painting as only not inferior to thoſe of 
any of his contemporaries. Surely. the 


; praiſe ought rather to have been reverſed, - 


and ſtill his poetry would have been qver-. 


rated. What are his ſatires, however ſevere | 


- mired paintings. 


and ludicrous, to many poems of the laſt 


century Partial friends and contemporazies 


are often very bad Judges 150 a man's ta- 
ent. 
In the body of the church are ſeveral ad 


«4s vs 1 n 


I be fall of Simon Magus by Battoni, does 


15 great honour. The light and ſhade is 
managed in a ſtriking manner. Indeed 1 
cannot but prefer this to Vanni's picture of 


the ſame ſubject preſerved here, which has 
been copied in moſaic for St. Peter's, 

Not far diſtant is Subleyras's excellent 
and harmonious picture of St. Baſil deliver- 
ing a chalice, to a deacon, after having ſaid 

maſs in the preſence of the Emperor Valens. 


Of this too there is an admirable moſaic at 


St. Peters. The auen of De la Lande, 
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copied verbatim in the Manuel d'un Voya- 
geur, La figure du roi qui eft ſur le devant eft 
n gulierement Penſee & indeeiſe ſur ſon plan, 
ſhews theſe authors did not underſtand the 
picture. This Arian prince is repreſented as 
being ſo affected at the ſight of the holy 
myſteries, as to faint away. His eyes are 
; cloſed, and he is kept from falling only by 

the affiſtance of his attendants. Whether, 
therefore, we are to underſtand the above ex- 

preſſion as meaning that, from a defect of 
keeping, the figure does not well keep its 
place in the picture, which is not true, or 
whether it means that it does not ſtand well 
on its legs, which is true, and is as it ought 
to be, the criticiſm is equally falſe. 
The Aſſumption, falſely called by Magnani 
Conception, of the Virgin, by Bianchi, is 
chiefly remarkable for the cloud on which 
the Virgin is ſeated being ſo like a naked 
man's thigh, both in form and colour, that 
we actually miſtook it for ſuch, and looked 
among the confuſion around for as: reſt of 
| _ body. 
To this church bilduas a cloiſter in the 

fame 3 ſtyle, deſigned entirely by Mi- 
M 3 chael 


oC 


0 
chael Angelo, around which runs a vaſt 
colonnade of 100 granite pillars, without any 
Other ornament. In the centre of the area, 

a ſpacious ſquare graſs-plat, ſtands a fountain, 
| and four immenſe cypreſſes, whoſe lofty 
ſummits waving 'in the wind, while all is 

till and ſolitary below, are admirably calcu- 
lated to © exalt the mind to heavenly muſing, 
and give impreſſions not to be deſcribed. 
The church of the Twelve Apoſtles, near 
which the late Pretender reſided, is of an 
: elegant deſign, and looks well, though the 
-nave is only white-waſhed, and ſtreaked | 
With grey to imitate Carara marble, a cheap 
and eaſy mode of decoration. A ſmall tab- 
let on the right hand ſignifies that the præ- 
cardia of Clementina, late (pretended) queen 
of England, were buried there. On Sun- 
day the 15th of April, a more magnificent 
and more venerable monument was here for 
the firſt time expoſed to the public, that of 
the late Po at XIV. Ganganelli. Ita 
orm is like moſt of thoſe in St. Peter's; 


the baſe, a ſegment of a circle, of blue and 


white marble of Carara, and perforated in 
the middle by one of the church doors, thus 


made to repreſent the entrance of the tomh, 
as in the mauſoleum of Alexander VII. 
Over this door is a very ſimple ſarcophagus 


of the ſame marble, with a ſtatue of Hu- 
mility accompanied by. a Lamb, on one fide, 
and on the other Temperance ; the latter 
bends over the ſarcophagus. Both theſe 
; figures are «admirable, in the true antique 
ſtyle ; their drapery very delicate. They 
are altogether different from the turgid inac- 
curate ftyle of Bernini. Above the ſarco- 
phagus riſes a plinth of lomacbello, ſupporting 


a ſitting figure of the Pope, extending his - | 


right hand horizontally, as in the act of be- 
nediction. This hand ſeems rather clumſy 


aid awkward. The original is ſaid to have 


been ſo, but ſuch a defect ought not to have 


been perpetuated. Upon the whole, chis | 
monument does great honour to the artiſt, 
a young Venetian named Cavona. He was 


reported to have been employed upon it four 
years, and was to be paid 11000 crowns, 
about 3000 pounds ſterling. The body of 
the Pope was depoſited in a niche oppoſite 
© _ the monument of Innocent VIII. at St. Pe- 
ter's till this tomb ſhould be finiſhed, and 

M 2 was 
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was now expected to be removed hehe a 
great pomp; but that has not yet been done, 
His ſucceſſor, much attached to the Jeſuits, 
is ſuppoſed not to love his memory ; but his 
remembrance is not the leſs dear, on that ac- 
count, to all good men, and the populace 
hold him in high veneration. Prodigtous 
crowds flocked to contemplate, and even to 
kiſs, his tomb; which ſtrongly renewed the 
public regret, and revived all the circum- 
ſtances of his death. Nobody News” ys 
doubt his having been poiſoned, 

A large print of this mauſoleum has ek 
| publiſhed, which ſerves to ſhew i its deſign ; 
but gives no adequate idea of the execution. 

We had one evening the curioſity to at- 


Te 5 tend the funeral of a woman at this church. 


The body lay on a bier in the middle of the 
nave, with four great tapers about it, and 
was dreſſed in a black gown with a veil; 
the face, hands, and feet naked. Voir 
priefts ſeated near read the ſervice, which 
being finiſhed, and the prieſts gone, the veil 
and ſome other ornaments were taken away, 
and the body put into a ſtrong plain wooden 
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— eoffin or eſt, It vas then let doxn io 


one of the vaults, 
' The obſequies of Cardinal Delci were ce- 
lebrated April 11th, at St. Marcello's, in the 
' Corſo. The church was hung with black 
and gold; yellow wax tapers being ranged 
round the bier, on which was placed the 
coffin, under a pall of cloth of gold. The 
muſic, by the performers from the Pope's 
chapel, was ſimple, but very ſweet. The 
mob ſcrambled for the plentiful droppings of 
wax from the tapers, which they would, 
doubtleſs, turn to account, In an excurſion 
towards St. John Lateran, we came to ſeve- 
ral churches, not wholly to be diſregarded. 
St. Stefano Rotondo is an ancient circular 
| edifice, remarkable. for its antique pillars, 
not all of the ſame dimenſions ; nor could 
we determine them to be of Parian marble 
as reported; the greater part are granite, 
The walls are badly painted with the mar- 
tyrdoms of the primitive Chriftians, too hor- 
ible to be deſcribed. * 
St. Maria alla Navicella, is aid to 3 
been repaired after the defigns of Raphael. 
It is ſmall, and not remarkable for any thing, 


of che ruined palace by this great artiſt, 
already noticed, p. 17. Its denomination 
is taken from an antique model of a boat in 


| famous fatue of that faint, by Beni: 


4 * 


© 
except a pretty portico, not unlike the "TY 


marble, placed on the waſte ſpot of ground 
adjaning, in which, I have been told, a cer- . 


_ - tain dramatic writer, dead not long fince, - 
_ uſd often to fit and compole his works, re- 


gardleſs of the notice of paſſengers, who, 


Indeed, are not many in this deſolate uu of 
the town, - 


Paſſing St. John 3 we artive at 
Santa Croce in Geruſalemme, of which Mag- 
nani's book ſays full as much as it deſerves ; . 
and though it was built by Conſtantine, and, 


moreover, enriched with wood of the true 
- croſs, and holy earth from Jeruſalem, by 
St. Helen; though it is one of the ſeven 6 


principal churches of Rome, viſited by thoſe 


who ſeek indulgences, I ſhall have ſo much 


indulgence for my aden, as to ſay no more 
about 1 it. 


The moſt common graſs which makes the 


| turf ! in all this waſte ground, is Poa bulboſa. 


Santa Bibiana, not far diſtant, poſſeſſes a 


ita 
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5 drapery is almoſt the hl ; 
his chifſel, and the head expreflive enough, 
but rather too gay, Pietro da Cortona's ex- 
cellent freſco, where this faint is refuſing to 
"worſhip idols, is juſtly admired. The figure 
of the ſaint, and that of a woman endea - 
youring to perſuade her, form a ſtriking, 
and perhaps rather too ſtudied a contraſt. 
This church is ſmall. In it ſtands an old 
pillar of -red antique marble, rofſo antico, to 
which St. Bibiana is ſaid to have been tied, 
Her relicks repoſe in a moſt precious ſarco- 
phagus of pale clouded oriental en of 
a large ſize, and very beautiful colour. ; 
St. Silveſter, near Monte eee 
ide Bandiai chapel, four good ſtatues, eſpe- 
cially St. John the Evangeliſt, and Mary the 
ſiſter of Lazarus, by Algardi. Magnani 
miſtakes in calling her Mary Magdalen, as 
the inſcription ſays. © ſhe had choſen the 
better part,“ St. John is very handſome, 
but rather too feminine. The four ſmall 
paintings in the cupola by Nowenichino, er 
not conſpicuouſly excellent. 
* Paul the hermit, rhe four . | 


tains, 


A 1 
: tains, is a neat little modern church, with a 
profuſion of indifferent ſeulpßture. 
We devoted a long morning to exploring 
the principal churches on the other ſide the 
Tiber, and in our way viſited St. Mark's, | 
near the Venetian Ambaſſador's palace, in | 
which is St. Mark the Pope, painted by Pe- 
rugino, really a very good picture, the beſt 
I have ſeen of this old maſter, Alſo the 
"Adoration of the Magi, by Carlo Maratti, a 
poor thing unworthy of its author, Here 
ure many indifferent monument. 
St. Carlo ai Catenari, an N building, 
is highly intereſting on account of its pic- 
tures. The belt are the four Cardinal Vir- 
tues under the dome, by Domenichino: 
at the high altar, which is enriched with 
porphyry columns, the Proceſſion of St. 
Charles Boromeo, in the plague of Milan, 
excellently painted by Pietro da Cortona : 
but above all, the Death of St. Ann, by 
Andrea Saechi, eſteemed one of the moſt 
capital pictures in Rome, and remarkable, 


like his St. Romualdo, for great harmony of f | 


ere g Its light and ſhade are admirable, 
5 and 


5 "+ 1 - 
6 though not violent, in 
my opinion is ſtrong enough, notwithſtand - 
ing Magnani ſays the piece wants anima- 
| tion. 1 30 not admire the head of the Vir- 


Bt r. as ſhe lies in bed. Joſeph follows 
the Virgin, and on the other ſide of the bed 
is an old man ſitting, probably the huſband 
of the dying ſaint, whoſe name perhaps all 
readers may not know was Joachim; and he 


00 was a ſaint, for in this family, as in China, 


nobility ſeems to a/cend, and that pretty copi- 
- ouſly, A kneeling figure in the fore- ground, 
. thrown into the ſhade, has a good effect. 
St. t. Angiolo i in Peſcheria, or in the 12 
market, has an ancient portico adjoining, 
whoſe hiſtory is not very well known. 
Though much battered, it appears to have 
been in a. good taſte, and merits a better ſitu- 
ation. There is nothing worth ſeeing in 
this church; nor in that of St. e at 


2 the foot of the bridge. 


St. Bartolomeo's, built on the ruins of 
che temple. of Eſculapius i in the iſland, has 
| little to atone for the building it has. ſup- 
ur, except four fine Pillars of red por- 


Pphyry, | 


rather bak, of the ame boo, which con 
tains the ſaint's body; ed een 
| Not far from Hence is © Bensdigine Mes 
naſtery, admired for its rich chureꝶ dedicated 
to St. Cecilia, who is faid to have dwelt on 
this” ſpot. Part of the bath remains in 
which ſhe is believed to have ſuffered mars 
tyrdom, and the leaden pipes are ſtill pre 
| ſerved, A white marble ſtatue of the __ 
by Maderno, pleaſed me excetdlinigly. She | 
1s repreſented, as her body is faid to have 
been found in the tomb, lying on ons ſide, 
with the face turned downward, in a very 
| pictureſque attitude, and the drapery is ex- 
cellent. The altar and tribune are immenſely 
rich. Near the door we found the ſepulehre 
of a Cardinal Adam, an Engliſhman, Who 

died in 1398; thoſe good old times when 
Engliſhmen were not all conſigned to ever- 
laſting perdition. His ſtatue Les in ts 
uſual fff poſture. g 5 

Near the Porta Patteſe ve came to St. 
Franceſco a Ripa, where the rich chapel of 
the * * contains tero * 
cent, 


tm) 
cent, but not very elegant monuments. The 
moſt remarkable thing here is the ſtatue of 
St. Louiſa Albertoni, by Bernini. We could 
not find the antique bas- relief, ſaid by Mag- 
nani to be on the tomb of Laura Mattei, 
It being near noon, when many of the in- 
ferior ehurches are ſhut for an hour or two, 
we hurried away to St. Chryſogonus, an old 
church remarkable for its antique granite 
eolumnꝭ; but more for two porphyry ones, 
by far the largeſt I have ſeen of that valuable 
ſtone. At the altar are four ſinę columns 
of alabaſter. It is. in. theſe more -ancient 
churches that ſuch produQtions are to be 
found in the greateſt plenty and variety. 
The tribune is rich in old moſaic, and the 
vhole edifice worth ſeeing, though far infe- 
tant, St. Maria in Traſtevere. Here are 
pavement is the richeſt and moſt elaborate 
old moſaic any where to be met with, eſpe - 
cially about the altar, difpoſed in ſtars, 'dia» 
Nr f : finite 


1 
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2 Finite pains... A ſpecimen of this. kind of 
' Pavement, not of the fineſt kind, may be 
| ſeen at Weſtminſter Abbey, within the rails 
of the communion. table. I gueſs the date 
ef ſuch works to be chiefly the 1 ath and 
t th centuties: The ttibune of this church 

Aſſumption of the Virgin, by Domenichino, 
particularly remarkable for its perſpective. 
Among ſome ancient inſeriptions ranged in 
the portico, is an epitaph of one M. Cocceius, 
Aug. Lib. who is ſaid to have lived forty 
five years and eleven days with his. wife, 
without any 1 5 ee Exams 
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£2 8 Jerome, San Girolamo, muſt 


be viſited on account of the very famous 

picture of that ſaint, by Domenichino, co- 
pied in moſaic at St. Peters. The colours 

ing of dhe original is better than that. of the 
moſaic, : otherwiſe the copy is. ſufficiently 
correct. The ſubject is not pleaſant. An 
old man, almoſt in the agonies of death, and 
nearly naked, dragged to the foot of an altar 


ie 
ea? | 8 intereſt- 


TW}. 

MtereRing'or agreeable, notwithſtanding alt 
the truth and nature of the deſign and co. 
louring: The little angels above are ads 
mired, and very juſtly, except that the atti⸗ 
tude of one, whoſe back is towards the ſpec= 
- tator, i is ſomewhat ſprawling, and he is rather 
falling than flying. 
At St. Rocco, near che ee of 
Auguſtus, is an excellent picture of that 
faint kiffing Chriſt's hand, by Giacinto 
Brandi, coloured very much in Saen 
ſtyle. 

But one word more, courteous W 
und 1 have done with the Roman churches. 
St. Paolo fuori delle Mura, or without the 
Walls, muſt not be left unnoticed It was 
built by Conſtantine the Great, and belongs 
to the Benedictines. Nothing can be more 
magnifleent than the forty, or rather I be- 
lieve thirty-eight, Corinthian fluted columns 
in the nave, taken from Adrian's tomb. 
Each is about thirty-ſix feet in height, moſt 
of them of veined Parian marble, like thoſe 
at St. Peter in Vincolis, the reſt of a white 
marble reticulated with dark purple veins, 
© Hot utcommou bur 6f great 3 called 

5 Vor- II NN Pavon- 
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— Theſe columns are not, as 
Magnani aſſerts, each of one ſingle block, 
but of two. Their form is fine, their capi- 
tals of white Parian marble. Parallel with 
them, on each ſide, . is a row of lower co- 
lumns, much inferior in beauty, ſo that the 
nave is divided into five ſpaces. There are 
ſaid to be twenty-eight columns of porphyry 
about this edifice beſides, and many more of 
| inferior value. The high altar has a gothic 
| pyramidal pavilion. On each fide the tri 
bune is an oval flab of green ſerpentine, i 
nearly three feet long, fixed in the wall, by 
far the largeſt pieces of that ſtone 1 have 
ever obſerved; yet they are not noticed i in 
books. The ſtone is common in old moſaic 
pavements, like that of Weſtminſter Abbey, 
mixed with red porphyry, but in very ſmall 
pieces. Its origin is unknown. Some have 
thought it came from Spain. With theſe, 
| great riches the church, after all, ſeems but 
a a magnificent barn, on account of its totally 


ular broken pavement, and rude wooden 
a. Around the , cornice are portraits of 
all the Popes, including, his preſent Holineſs, 
ho exactly fills. up che row, ſo that, no 
n 5 more 


11 79 J 
more can be placed without beginning a new 
line. This is one circumſtance, among many 
others equally ſenſible, . which makes the 
common pebple dread a revolution after the 
death of Pius VI. They believe, with great 
concern, that the buſineſs of this Pope's jour- 
ends the rien df Jolkph 11. 
was nothing leſs than to deprecate his am- 
bitious attempts for the preſent, and obtain, 
at leaſt, a peaceable life and death for him- 
ſelf. Such an unexampled journey they can 
only attribute to a moſt urgent occaſion. 
How this may be, time will diſcover. The 
ſtrange political phænomena of the preſent 
day, baffle all conjectures. It ſeems proba- 


ble, however, that the good people of Rome | 


are as injudicious in their concluſions, as in i 


the reaſons, or rather ſuperſtitions, on which | 
they are built. A much more imminent . 
danger ſeems impending from a quarter 
never thought of; and whatever may hap- 
pen, thoſe very "reaſons, however fooliſh, 
would certainly have no ſmall ſhare i in 1 9 0 
. 45 to realize their eee. 1 
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MUSEUM OF, THE, VATICAN-—WORKSHOD. 
_ OF MOSAICS—VATICAN-LIBRARY—. 


| Taz moſt choice; collection of antique 
ſculptures now exiſting, is uni verſally allow - 
ed to be the Muſeum Clementinum in the 
Vatican. The late Pope, firſt began it, by" 
time. to time brought to this palace; and. 
adding to them the moſt, choice antiquities: 
he could procure; providing at the ſame 
time a range of apartments worthy to re- 
ceive the whole; and e Gras Was: 
called by his beloved name. The preſent 
Fope having been employed Winne 708 : 
perintend this noble undertaking, has ever 
ſince purſued the intentions of his predeceſ- 

ſor, and has added new apartments, called 


= 
after him, Muſeum Pium. The whole to- 


gether is generally denominated Muſeum 
Pio-Clementinum. Such ſculptures as his 
preſent Holineſs has added, are marked in 
bronze letters Munificentia Pii Sexti, It is 
_ Uſual to laugh at the frequent repetition of 
this inſcription upon trifling pieces, ſcarcely 
worth notice; but it conveys information as 
to the hiſtory of the muſeum, and the mode 
of expreſſion is not important. A laudable 
love of fame in ſovereigns ought always to 
be reſpected and encouragedyto correct their 
taſte for flattery and falſe glory. 8 
We approach this treaſury of the arts by 
the great Belvedere gallery, not much leſs 
than 1000 feet in length, and ſtored with a 
great number of ancient inſcriptions, The 


eee tr 


ſtranger muſt not omit to contemplate the 
beautiful view from a balcony adj joining, 
which has given the denomination of Belve- 
dere to this part of the Vatican, Rome, 

and the country to the north, are no where 
feen to ſuch advantage. Every connoiſſeur 
of courſe enquires in the firſt place for the | 
Apollo, the Laocoon, the Antinous (as it is 
A" and the Torſo, ſo much admired and/ 
5 N 3 ſtudied 


8 
ſtudied by Michael Angelo. They are ar- 
ranged in niches, under an Ionic colonnade, 
ſurrounding a court, in the centre of which 
ſtands a wide but ſhallow baſon, of a ſingle 
block of red porphyry, fifteen feet in diame- 
ter, and of a good form, ſupported by a pe- 
| deſtal. | 
Of the far-famed 25 well-known Apollo 
all deſcription is needleſs; nor can I add any 
thing to the praiſe which all perſons of 


judgment and taſte have beſtowed upon this 


inimitable production. The impreſſion it 
gives is no where more ceneiſely deſcribed, 
than by Lady Miller's ſaliloquy, after her 
firſt aſtoniſhment had ſomewhat ſubſided, + 
It is but marble that I ſee ” Theſe who 
know this ſtatue from caſts and copies, can 
know little more than its general deſign, for 
the reaſons I have attempted ta explain in 
ſpeaking of the Venus of Medicis, which I 
confeſs myſelf to have moſt fully experienced 
at firſt beholding this ſublime original. Con- 
ſcious of my own inability to furniſh any 
adequate conceptions upon the ſubject, I beg 
leave to offer Winkelman's hymn, as De la 
Lande has well denomipated it, in honouy | 


( WF 
of this Apollo. It is a curioſity which has 
not, to my knowledge, appeared in Eng] ih; 
and while it exemplifies the genius and en- 
thuſiaſm of its author, will afford a conclu- 
ſive proof that the ſtudy of antiquities is not 
always a dry one. 
Of all the productions of art which the 
ravages of time have ſpared us, the ſtatue 
of Apollo is indiſputably the moſt ſublime. 
The artiſt has conceived this performance 
from ideal being, and has made ſo much 
uſe of matter only as was neceſſary to 
execute and give a body to his thought. 
As far as the deſcription of Apollo in 
Homer ſurpaſſes thoſe deſcriptions which 
other poets have made after him, ſo far” 
does this figure exceed all other figures 
of the ſame divinity. His ſtature is more 
than human, and his attitude expreſſes 
4 majeſty. An eternal ſpring, like that of 
« Elyſium, diffuſes the beauty of youth over 
the manly perfection of his frame, and 
& gracefully diſplays itſelf in the noble con- 
« figuration of his limbs. We muſt endea- 
4 
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4 your to penetrate into the empire of in- 
os corporeate beauty; ſeek to become _— 
605 N 4 * 
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« of a celeſtial Nature, in order to elevate 
the ſoul to the contemplation of ſuch 
«* ſupernatural perfection; for here is no» 


thing mortal, nothing ſubject to the wants. 
of humanity, This body is neither warm⸗ 


«© ed by veins, nor agitated by nerves. A 
* celeſtial ſpirit, diffuſed like a gentle ftream, 
* circulates, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, over 
« the contour of this figure, He has pur» 
< ſued Python, againſt whom he has bent, 
for the firſt time, his tremendous bow: in 
* his rapid courſe he has overtaken him, 
« and given the mortal ſtroke. In the ful- 
« neſs of ſublime ſatisfaction, his auguſt _ 
« aſpect, penetrating into ihfinity, extends 
far beyond his preſent victory. Diſdain 
* is impreſſed on his lips; the indignation 
<« he breathes inflates his noſtrils, and mounts 
<« even to his brow, But unalterable peace 
is ſeated on his forehead, and his eye is 
all fweetneſs, as if he were now ſurround- 
ed by the Muſes, eager to offer him their 
“ careſling homage, Among all the repre. . 
« ſcntations of Jupiter that have reached 

t us, there are none in which the father of 


6; gow ſeems ſo nearly to approach thay 


« dignity, 
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« dignity, in which he once manifeſted him- 
6 {elf to the intelligence of the poet, as in 
« this portrait of his ſon. The individual 
' « beauties of all other deities are aſſembled 
in this figure, as in the divine Pandora, 
6 This brow is the brow of Jupiter, preg- 
* nant with the goddeſs of Wiſdom, and its 
* movement announces its will, —Theſe 
eyes, in their fine turned orbits, are the 
# eyes of Juno; and this mouth is the ſame 
that inſpired the beautiful Branchus with 
65 voluptuouſneſs. Like the pliant branches 
« of a tender vine, his lovely hair waves 
. around his divine head, as if lightly agi- 
stated by the breath of zephyr ; his locks 
“ negligently attached at the ſummit by the 
© Graces themſelves, When I behold this 
 * prodigy of art, I forget all the univerſe ; 
. © ] aſſume a more dignified attitude, to be 
« worthy to contemplate it. From admira- 
*.tion I paſs into extacy. Penetrated with 
9 refpeR, I feel my bolom heave and ⁰,l 
fſelf, as in thoſe filled with the ſpirit of 
* prophecy. I am tranſported to Delos, 
* and the ſacred groves. of Lycia, once bo- 
py d noured 


* 
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nn dured by the preſence of the god; for 
* the beauty before me ſeems to derne 
60 motion, like that produced of old by the 
* chiſel of Pygmalion. How Is it poſſible 
© to deſcribe thee, thou inimitable maſter- 
piece, unleſs I had the help of ancient 
« fcience itſelf to inſpire me, and guide my 
4 pen! I lay at thy feet the ſketch I have 
© rudefy attempted ; as thofe who cannot 
& reach the brows of the divinity they 
* adore, offer at its footſtool the garlands 
* with which they would fain have crowned 
4 its head.“ 

It is aſtoniſhing how long every body has 
been miſtaken about the ftatue called Anti- 
nous, which Winkelman has at length aſ- 
ſerted to be a Meleager of the firſt- rate ſculp- 
ture of Greece. Its workmanſhip is not 
exactly like that of the time of Adrian, and its 
excellence is of a different kind. Neither does 
the countenance or character of this ſtatue 
reſemble thoſe of the portraits of Antinous. 
Its phyſiognomy, ſays Winkelman, 

* preſents us with an Image of youthful 
grace, and of the beauty of the moſt lovely 


e of life, accompanied with unaffect- 
ed 


„„ 
ed inmocence and temperate deſire; with- 


46 out the indication of any paſſion capable | 


of troubling the harmony of the whole, 
« or the ſweet peace of mind impreſſed on 


every feature. Shut up in this profound 


« calm, and reſigned as it were to the en- 
« joyment of ſelf-contemplation, the very 
attitude of this noble figure indicates that 
« filence'of the ſoul, in which the ſenſes, 
« retired within themſelves, ſeem to have no 
commerce with external objects. —All 
this, which is perfectly juſt and characteriſtie, 
would but ill apply to an Antinous. So far 
from it, that all the portraits of this cele- 
brated young man are remarkable for a 
ſtrength af expreſſion, and an elevated cha- 
racter, inconſiſtent indeed with his hiſtory, 
if we except only his heroic death for the 
ſuppoſed good of his maſter Adrian. Indeed 
this whole figure is ſo like an acknowledged 
| Meleager, hereafter to be mentioned, that 
there is the utmoſt probability of their being 
intended for the ſame perſon, whether real 
or imaginary is of no importance. Poſſibly 
it Might have been accompanied originally 
by a gs head, and other characteriſtics af 


Meleager; 
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Meleager; for it has evidently been much 
enkle bones are rather prominent, and the 
legs not well formed. This Winkelman has 
noticed. I remember the preſent ingenious 
Profeffor of Anatomy, at the Royal Academy 
Somerſet Place, was much criticiſed for 
ſpeaking of this ſtatue in his firſt introductory 
lecture, as a ſpecimen of the fineſt Grecian 
ſculpture. How,” ſaid his critics, © ean 
* the portrait of a perſon, who lived under 
one of the latter Roman emperors, be of 
* Grecian workmanſhip?” —But we now 
find how much more the Profeſſor knew of 
the matter than they did, whether we ſup- 
poſe him to have been informed of Winkel- 
man's opinion, or merely of the revival of 
| pin at theGrecian ſculptors whom Adrian 
5 e eee ee wiche imagined 
28 to perfection of forms, and expreſſion of 
pain and diſtreſs, Its compoſition need not 
be defcribed ; the beauty of its execution 
cannot, Here is every thing moſt capable 
af affecting a ſpectator. Helptefs youth 
fuffering, on the one hand, fear, dread, and 
anxiety, 
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mixlety; and ſeeking, in valn, for parental 
affiſtance; on che other, the exttemeſt im- 
mielllate agony, and uttering“ the ſhriek of 
death.“ To this diſtreſſing combination iy 
added, the anguiſh of a father unable to 
Help his children or himſ elf; and all this 
ſuffering is unjuſt. Antiquaties are agreed 
that this is the group mentioned by Pliny, and 
conſequently « one of the moſt eſteemed pieces 
of ſculpture even among the ancients. We 
therefore know preciſely to what degree of 
excellence this art had arrived, whereas we 
are almoſt i in n the dark with reſpect to ancient 
pain ing. 

5 Torſo, or trunk of an antique Her- 
cules, is well known to have been the con- 
fant ſtudy and admiration of Michael An- 
gelo, and is cltcemed by Winkelman of more 
perfect, execution than even the Apollo it- 
ſelf; but it is a mere trunk, and chiefly 
precious in the « eye of a profound connoiſſeur. 

As to the reſt of this aſtoniſhing collection, 5 
T* ſhall” not attempt an enumeration, much. 
leſs a deſcription. of the whole ; but ſhall 
only, offer a few detached remarks. 

© The Hercules, taken by ſome for a por- 
7 2 trait 
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trait of Commodus, appeared-to me diſguſt· 
Hl ingly. mean, and unworthy to keep company. 
with the Apollo, though Winkelman ſays it 
is. one of the fineſt Greek ſtatues, and that 

the head is particularly good. 
| | Meleager,, i in the Sala degli Animali, is a 
beautiful ſtatue, of which copies and caſts 
are frequent. | They may be known by the 
boar s head, and by a a fan- Ike fluttering piece 
of drapery | behind, contrived as a ſupport to | 
the figure. The countenance is more ani» 
mated than in the other Meleager, called 
Antinous. This ſtatue was bought in 1770, 
from the Piceini palace, for about 12 50 l. 
ſterling; ; at ſo liberal an . EXPENCE. has this 
muſeum been furniſhed! 
he ſame room contains a r 8 
ection of a vaſt variety of animals in marble, 
many of them highly valuable for their exe- 
cution, or curious for their materials. Among 
other things is a tree of white marble with 
two birds neſts, in each of which are five 
little boys. A ſmall lion, in a very curious 
unique marble of a light cinnamon colour ; 
its grain like roſſo antico, a variety of which 

I ſuſpect it to be; or perhaps it may have 
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. 6 beat, or ſome other means, © 
Its pedeſtal is a ſlab of light green hard ſtone, / 
like a kind of porphyry, but of different 
component parts. I never ſaw it any Where 
elſe, but was fortunate enough to get a ſpe- 
cimen from the perſon Who poliſhed this 
piece. A ſtag, in fine alabaſtro fiorito, is of 
great beauty. Here is alfo a large column 
phyry, partly dark green, and partly deep 
Violet. The latter colour I never ſaw in 
this kind of ſtone before, and cannot help 
gueſſing, thoſe parts which are of that hue, 
may. have been red porphyry, the others 
| black ; 3. and. that the whole may have been 
ũnited into a breccia by a porphyritic paſte 
of a greeniſh tint, which has ſtained the red 
of the colour we ſee it. f 
In the adjoining apartment are many fine 
and celebrated ſtatues. The Narciſſus has a 
very. fooliſh face, as perhaps it ought. The 
whole-length ſtatue of Caligula is a good 
one, and probably in every part an exact 
portrait. Certainly it has none of the ideal 
beauty ſo much talked of by Winkel man. 
. The Nile and the Tiber are two intereſt- 
1 ing figures, eſpecially the former, o on whoſe | 
baſe 
Atte 
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baſs is ſeulptured the natural hiſtory of ths 
Hippopotamus and Crocodile (the Behemoth 
and Leviathan of ſcripture), their combats," 
and the manner in which the ancient Egyp- 
tians uſed to attack them in boats. All this 
is well , g the RO of ng 
at Paris. 

The Cleopatra did not ee our admira 
tion any more than Lady Miller's. Onz 
becomes faſtidious among ſuch productibns 
as' I have already deſcribed, aud inferior 
merit loſes its charms. Nor can the ekpreſ-' 
| ron of this pretended Cleopatra be ſuppoſed 
very excellent or appoſite, as the is dom 

agreed to be a Deeping Venus, her bracelet, 
formed like 4 ſnake, being all that weer 
her Cleopatra. © Her drapery is gd, bur 
this is not preciſely what one is moſt indltied” 
to admire in a ſleepitig Venus She has, 
however, been berhymed moſt copiouſly in” 
the character of Cleopatra, and ſonnets to” 
her honout may be read here, by thoſe who” 
have no taſte for looking at ſtatues s 
Oppoſite to this ſleeping lady i is the moſt 
noble and benignant Jupiter, by foie attri- 
buted to Phidias ; but that opinion | is not 
well ſuppotted. I wonder De la" Lande 
mentions | 
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mentions this ſtatue ſo. lightly. . It is ace 


companied by two columns of the fineſt 
verde antique marble 1 know any ' where, 


The two following inſcriptions, among many 


ſimilar ones, are on -rude Es ſtones 
in this room :— „ 
II. Car 
r 
hie crematus eſt. 
nat: ITI. Catar 
'Germanici Cxfaris F. 
| kie tus eſt. 


5 firſt it ſeems the Romans erected 
- memorials on the ſpots where their dead 
were burned, as well as where. their aſhes 
were depoſited. __ - 
| The Sala delle Muſe, a TEE 3 
; whoſe dome is tolerably painted by Thomas 
Concha, contains beautiful ſtatues of all the 
nine Muſes. Here is alſo a female figure, 
enveloped in drapery, much like the ſtatue 
of Lady Walpole in Henry VIIth's Chapel, 
- which her ſon Horace brought from Italy; 
but not leaning forward, or in the a& of 
e ſo much as Lady Walpole's. 5 

8 3 Adjoining 


BED Sg 
"aided Lud Said it r 
vattdiog, Rod fine moſale pavement V 
brought from the temple of 'Tricofi ; except 
the black figures on a white ground, found 
in ſotae othet place, and of no great bextty, 

Here is a juſtly admired ſtatue of Juno, and 
a very fine buſt of Ariadne, 
I ought to have mentionet ſooner a ſquare 


room, in which a ſmall pavement of coloured 


moſaic, found at the Villa Adriana, is eſteem. 


ed almoſt fuperior to any thing of the kind 


which the ancients have left us. In the 


centre are ſome maſks of great expreſſion, 


and the beautiful border is a feſtoon of vine- 
leaves and ribbands, Here is a Bacchus of 
roſſo antico, and two famous perforated 


chairs of the ſame marble, which uſed to be 
at St. John Lateran. his room, and ſeve- 
ral others, are adorned with columns caſed 


with the precious and beautiful TO oe 


| ble, glallo antico. 


On each ſide the 16 ck dhe Whiti 
Pium ſtands a large Egyptian figure of red 


- granite, brought from the market-plate of 


__ 


Tivoli, and moſt ptobably made in Adtlat's 


time, like many other e, of the Kad 
1 | kefeafter 
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ſtrike every one on his firſt entrance, is the 
ſtupendous ſarcophagus of red porphyry, 
about eight feet long, five broad, and five 
deep, as near as I can gueſa, ſaid once to have 
contained the remains of St. Helena, mother 
of Conſtantine. Its ſides are ſculptured, 
in alto relievo. Originally of one piece, and 
the largeſt in the world, it has been broken, 
but is now completely reſtored. This anti- 
quity was, till lately, NERO 
St John Lateran. - | 
The double ſtaircaſe is very 111 Its 
eee cf the Cunde marble, ſo com- 
mon in hearths and chimney-pieces in Eng- 
land, and the baluſtrade of bronze. Move 
a pretty red and white antique marble; and 

many others in the gallery are of a moſt 
beautiful marble, erroneouſly termed alabaſ- 
ter, of which a vein has lately been diſco- 
vered at Civita Vecchia. It reſembles a rich 

Jaſper, of brown, red, and yellow ſhades. 

The guide very obligingly procured me 
bo of it. The riches of this ear 

' © 2 
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conſiſt in vaſes, with ſome Ratues,” On the 
right, not far from the entrance, is an urn 
on à pedeſtal, of the moſt exquiſitely fine 
black granite T ever beheld. The ſpots are 
very large, the white very tranſparent, and the 
black extremely dark. Some refracting par- 
ticles are interſperſed, ſomewhat reſembling 
Labradore ſpar, but not coloured, It is an 
vitique fewer,” "Thats ib a tall vaſb Ua 
peculiarly fine green ſerpentine, and another 
flat one of the common kind; but remark- 
able for its ſize. Alſo a ſquare cup, circular 
within, and fluted, of an uncommonly ele- 
gant form, made of roſſo antico. Several 
magnificent candelabra of white marble, of 
the moſt exquiſite form and workmanſhip, 
On the top of the ſtairs are two large pillars 
of the dark green porphyry, very rare. 

Such are a few of the moſt remarkable 
curioſities of the Muſeum Pium, but it is 
daily encreaſing, and promiſes to be one of 
the fineſt things in Rome. May no unto- 
ward accident ever check its progreſs, or 
drive the arts again from their favourite ſeat! 
Or ſhould the more important intereſts of 
: hen require ſome awful convulſion, if 

3 . poſſible, 
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poſſible, may ſcience and taſte not be in- 
volved i in the win of bigotry and 2 


20 50 we} 1 
tion! 


Both theſe Muſeums are every year open- 
ed to public view, without any expence, on 
Holy Thurſday and Good Friday, when they 
are much erowded, as, well as the apart- 
ments of the Pope, even his ſtudy, where 1 
obſerved a diary of che weather lying open, 
with obſervations made that morning. His 
rooms are furniſhed with ſome good prints, 
but nothing otherwiſe remarkable. They 
are rather comfortable than ſumptuous. 5 

The workſhop, where all the moſaics are 
executed, is highly worthy of attention. 
The different tints in glaſs, uſed for this 
Work, amount to eleven thouſand, all ar- 
ranged in lockers, and numbered. The 
glaſs is in large cakes, which are broken by 
the workmen, as occaſion requires, into bits 
of greater or leſſer dimenſions. The paſte 
uſed for ſetting them, is made of powdered 
Tivoli marble, or rather ſtalactite, with lime 
and linſeed oil. For the ground, peperino, a 
volcanic ſtone, uſed for building i in the early 
times of the republic, 1 is always Preferred, 
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of St. Peter's, is generally ſeyen or eight | 

eats in band. We faw the workmen. em- 
ployed i in doing - the "dial plates for the new 
docks f in the front of St. Peter 83 2 one of 
which i is to walk the d r accordin to the _ 
Italian reckoning, 85 beginning at duk; the 
other according to the uſual manner. " Other 
perſoris' were > engaged i in A more delicate per- 
formance, the flight 1 into Egypt after Carlp 
Maratti; Which promiſed to be a very exact 


copy, and was intended for the cathedral of 


Sienna, to which I think the origin) belongs, 


andisa celebrated picture. When the moſaic 
is completed, and become hard, which hap- 
pens in the ſpace of a month, it Is Poliſhed 


. ſand and a hard ſkoue. 


Ani iron gate, about the middle of the 
great corridor of Belvedere, leads to the 


Vatican Library, which has Ic long. been 


reckoned the richeſt in the world, in Manu» 
feripts a at leaft. The books are all locked up 
in cloſe caſes. An inſcription ſignifies, t that 
any perſon who ſhould dare to purloin any, 
ſtands 27 Jae excommunicated, This ef. 


auen | 


0 * 
feftually. ſeeures che collection againſt the 
depredations. of ſaints; the locks aud barg 


ſexxve merely to protect it from heretics. The 
walls above the book - eaſes are painted with 
hiſtorical ſubjects, relating, more or leſs di- 
rectiy, to the progreſs of literature in the 
world, and the foundation and increaſe of 
almoſt all the libraries mentioned in hiſtory, 
whether ſacred or profane, Theſe pictures 


Vene done in the time of Sixtus V. and rec 


touched by order of Clement XI. They 
are ſomething in the manner of Vaſari. - 

The chief curioſities, which came vader 
pur inſpection, were; | 
A KRuſſian Almanack, migueely 2 

with figures of all their ſaints, and far | 
ed, 

The famous old Virgil, of which a fag 
ſunile has been printed, . 

A yery ancient manuſcript. of Terence, 
beſides the leſs ancient one commonly men- 
2 which laſt is painted with the maſks, 

and even figures, of the characters in each 
a How contemptible an idea. of the 
Roman ſtage does this give! The geniug | 
gf # Newton, or of him who ſculptured 
O04 N 
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the Apollo: Bebredere, is not, as to refine. 
| ment, farther removed from an inhabitant of 
; Ne Holland or Terra docu a Jenſen 
acting of a Garrick, or a Siddons, is 
toa performance in theſe awkward — 

ing maſks. In no other reſpect, perhaps, 
have we fo RED the e of me 
ancients. | * wh 

Henry Villth's letters: to Aris Boleyn, 
cited as proofs of their too great intimacy wth 
before marriage, if not of poſitive adultery, 
and therefore decifive as to the improper 
grounds on which he ſued for a divorce from 
Queen Catharine. Nobody could ever doubt 
= the juſtice of the church on that memorable 
1 occaſion ; but the world, judging by the 
| event, has condemned it for imprudence. 
So dangerous is the exerciſe of ry 
8 even with a good intention! ; 

"TUE elegant manuſcript of this prince's 
book on the ſacraments is alſo preſerved here, 
and ſhewy to all Engliſhmen eſpecially. He 
ſent it as a preſent to Leo X. who, in the 
joy of his heart, gave to Henry and his 71 
| ar the PEE of DIET of the faith; 
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 eikiog inſtance of papal infallibility nl 
dere Knowledge: : 
The muſeum of Chriſtian antiquitiescon 
tains moſaics, intaglios, cameos, rings, cary- 
ings in ivory, &c. found in the catacombs, 
and other places; their workmanſhip gene- 
Tally bad. The muſeum; of profane antiqui- 
ties is furniſhed with much more elegant 
chings 3 but they are not numerous. There 
is a ſuperb head of Auguſtus on an onyx 
about three inches and a half in diameter. 
We were ſhewn, by expreſs deſire, the 
wine det of Aſbeſtos, It is coarlely 
ſpun, but as ſoft and/pliant as ſilk. Our 
guide ſet fire to one corner of it, and the 
very ſame part burnt repeatedly, with great 
rapidity and brightneſs; without being at all 
injured. I have no conception what the 
flame could feed on. Its VO Do 
Ms indicate nitre. Sy 
On a wall in one of the men we 
\uks view. of St. Peter's. church, according 
to Michael Angelo's firſt deſign. It ſtands 
quite inſulated, in the middle of a ſpacious 
ſquare, | which would certainly have been 
preferable to the encumbered ſtate of the 
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preſent building. The preſent'dome, I think, 
has the advantage of that in this picture, 
being more 7 , ard the whote urch a 
liber. r of 1 Nis fl ot 

The Muſeum Cpm mas 8 
aſter that of the Vatican} It was begun by 
Innocent X. much increafed by Clement XII, 
und ill farther enriched by Benedict XIV. 
aud Clement XIII. The antique ſculpruros 
are exoeedingly numerous and choice - 

We brſt viſited the palace ef che Confer, 
vateri, where are ſome freſes'piintings wor- 
thy of notice, eſpecially # battle between 
the Romans and Vejenti by the Cavalier 
:Arpino z much in the ſtyle of Raphael's 
battle of Conſtantine and Maxentius in the 
Vatican, but inferior in grouping. The 
paintings of the next room, by Lauretti, al, 
_ though in many reſpects — are in- 
e ee e e eee er 
The famous bronze ſtatue of the Shephent 
ee a thorn from his foot, is not ce- 
lebrated beyond its deſerts; but the no leſs 
"famous Wolf, of the Tame material, ſuckling 
Romulus and Remus, is doubly intereſting 
þ Kink wing 8 which belongs't to it, "a 
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great cliafins in its lind legs are aid to haye 
been made by lightning on the day Fatius 
Czfar'was killed ; this figure being then in 
the ancient Capitol. They have all the ap» 
nde of having been ſo produced. How 
awful is it to contemplate the traces of a 
thunder-bolt that fell ſo many ages 280, and 
at ſuch a moment! 

A moſt beautiful animated Head of Mes 
duſa, and one in alto relievo of 
are above all praiſmſGGGF N 

On the ſtair-caſe is the Roftral Fade 
ſculptured by Michael Angelo, in memory 
of that which was erected in the forum, to 
commenorats the firſt naval victory ef the 
Romans oyer the Carthaginians, 261 years 
before Chriſt, Moſt books ſpeak of this as 
the original column itſelf; but that was de- 
corated with the real prows of the enemies 
ſhips, and what we now ſee is but a model 
of it. De la Lande ſays this was made on 
the diſcovery of a fragment of the inſcription 
belonging to the ancient column, 

Here are four large and capital bas-reliefs 


taken from a triumphal gs of Marcus Au- 
relius. 1 
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Under the. portico, of: this building is a. 
well-known ſtatue. of "Roma Vieuix,! between. 
two captive Kings: The latter are repre- 
ſented with their, hands cut off, and their 


crofſed and -bound. Shame on their 
deteſtable conquerors who could |praffiſe and 
perpetuate ſuch brutality! | ket Fido 
The Muſeum of Pictures adjoining, was 
founded by Benedict XIV. for the uſe of 
ſtudents of painting, and confiſta of two 
| yery large rooms Ay well filled. 1 prin- 
cipally admired, . el edi al). 

.. The finding of 3 and Remus; an 
excellent, performance of Rubens, notwith- 
ſtanding its being a Flemiſh peaſant, as De 
la Lande remarks, who is „ to find 
them, 3 


4144 11 


St. Helena 5 the [TY by 
Fel Veronele; 3 very rich, and of good « EX= 

preſſion. 

The Perſian Sybil, by Ge a ws 
Jew: picture, often copied, and never enough 
to be admired. Bl 

A bleſſed Soul going: to Paradiſe, by Guido; ; 
truly angelic,” | 

A Holy Family, by Parmiggianino, like 
6 that 4 
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that in the tribune at Florence; but I think 
not ſo good, though vaſtly faperlce to the 
copy at Capo di Monte, Naples. 
98 deere Tree. eee a 
engaging, * | 


Fortune, by the fin antift, running old 
a globe, is a well-known Picture of great 
beauty; though not pleaſing to the eye, from 
chat very appearance of inſtability, which, 
however characteriſtic, is better deſcribed in 
poetry than in painting. I have ſeen a copy 
or duplicate of this e at 
Sir Robert Strange's.. 3 
Vanity, repreſented by a naked voman, 
not extremely beautiful, lying on a bed, with 
the enſigns of royalty and riches at her feet, 
and a tablet above inſcribed Omnia vanitas. 
In this picture De la Lande moſt truly ob- 
ſerves, that Titian is as delicate in his colour- 
ing, as Raphael was in drawing. 
The above-mentioned are but a very ſmall 
part, even of the good pictures of this col- 
lection; which is a noble monument of the 
' munificence of BenediQ XIV. though leſs 
neceſſary to. ſtudents at Rome than i in other 
* here are ſo. many precious col- 
-..- 0x £ | h lections 
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lections eaſily acceſſible to every body. 
Who. can ever ceaſe to, regret that we have 
no ſuch collection at Somerſet Houſe, and 
that the Houghton pictures are gone to be 

buried in barbarous neglect in Ruſſia, inſtead 
of being made a national benefit, as well as 
ornamient, at home | I cannot in this place 
refrain from attempting a tranſlation of the 
elegant compliment paid to this very Pope 
juſt mentioned, by the preſent noble poſſeſ- 
ſor of Houghton, long ago conſigned by 
the name of Horace Walpole, to much 
higher honour than titles can give, and who 
certainly would not have fold his Ow 
to the 8 85 of Ruſſia. 
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© Profpero Lambertini, N 

Biſhop of Rome, e 

| ; furnamed Benedict XIV. 
who, although an abſolute . 

reigned with as much equity = 

as 4 Doge of Venice. bg 
He reſtored the luſtre of the tiara 


nenn the only means by which he — 


Beloved by Papiſts, 
Eſteemed by Proteſtants; ; 
4 humble and dilintereſted pre; 


a prince without favourites g 
899 


1 
q n author without vanity: x 
in a word, 


5 a man whom 2 talents nor power could corrups 
The ſon of a favourite miniſter, 


eber paid this court to any pritice, 
nor revered any ecclefiaſtic, 

_ offers, in a free proteſtant country, 

cis deſerved praiſe 
to the belt of Roman Pontifs | 


/*,Oppalite-to the alia of the Conſereatorl, 
we come to the Muſeum of Antiquities; 
conſiſting of Greek and Roman ſculptures 
of all kinds, as well as infcriptions. | 
In the court appears the famous figure of 
Marforio, ſo well known as the jocular cor- 
reſpondent of Paſquin. It was originally 
- meant to repreſent a river god, and 1 Is now 
much mutilated. oY 

Near eee 

ed with Egyptian idols in great numbers, 
and of various forms, all brought from the 

Villa Adriana, chiefly of black marble, well 

_ finiſhed and in fine preſervation. They are 

- undoubtedly the produCtion of Adrian's time, 
and were made for that Emperor, who.cul- 
rated the Egyptian idolatry, and paid di- 
vine 
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vine honours, according to that worſhip, to 
his minion Antinous, whoſe portrait appears 
here in white matble, under the form of one 
of theſe figures. Well might the primitive 
Chriſtians reproach Paganiſm with this abo- 
mination !: Their ſucceſſors might repeat 
the charge with more propriety, if they 
themſelves had. not ſo often deified odious 
cruelty and worthleſs celibacy, ne 

The various articles of this muſeum are 
ang enumerated by Magnani. 

Here is that very famous ſtatue | of Anti 
nous, holding a wand in its hand, ſo often 
copied and deſcribed; the head of which is 
inimitably beautiful and graceful. There is 
-alfo, in an apartment called the Sala di Er- 
cole, if I miſtake not, another very beauti- 
ful naked ſtatue of the ſame youth. His 
portraits are innumerable. Happy could we 
exchange a few of them for certain like- 
neſſes of Homer, Cicero, or Virgil! Of 
che latter here is a ſuppoſed buſt, but not 
well authenticated. Its character is pleaſing 
rather than e The Abbe Richard ſays 

11 1s modern. 
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8 The moſt intereſting things bekds are, 
Rus of Alexander and Ariadne. 
The dy ing Gladiator. | 
by highly 6niſhed. coloſſal fate f in 

fine armour, by ſome taken for Pyrrhus. 
Two of Niobe's children, not mentioned 


by Magnani. 
The te ThE of Jonas fitting, in 


various attitudes, on the border of a golden 2 


vaſe; acknowledged to be the beſt thing of 
the kind which we have received from the 
ancients, The delicacy of its workmanſhip 
mY mitable. N 

Hes are FAS, K fine vaſes, farco- 
phagi, and bas-reliefs ; among other tombs, 
that in which the famous Barberini or Port- 
land vaſe 1 was found, ſuppoſed, without any 
| grounds, to have belonged to the Emperor 
Alexander Severus and his mother. On the 
top of the ſarcophagus are recumbent Bgures 
of a man and woman, and on. its ſides bold 
alto-relievos, ſuppoſed to repreſent ſome 
parts of theGrecian hiſtory as told by Homer; 
at leaſt ſuch is the opinion of the Abbe 
Venuti, who Pie a w e 
Vor. II. 75 are 
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re decidedly of opinion that this mauſoleum 
never belonged to Alexander Severus, as the 
figure on the top is much too old for him, 
being evidently chat of a man about fifty, 
accompanied by his wife, younger than him- 
ſelf. 25 flighr and very dubious reſemblance 
of this female countenance to that of Julia 
Mammea, mother of the above emperor, is 
all that occaſioned the tomb to be taken for 
her's and that of her ſon. Winkelmann's 
hafty ſuppoſition, that the beautiful vaſe 
found incloſed in this tomb, and now belong- 
ing to the Duke of Portland, repreſents the 
hiſtory of Peleus and Thetis, merely becauſe 
of the female figure holding a ſerpent, ſeems 
to me. as ill founded as the other, Surely 
Mr. Wedgwood's conjectures, as he modeſtly 
calls them, are much more probable ; that 
this vaſe, intended for the aſhes of ho parti- 
cular perſon, 1s ſculptured with merely 4 
general emblematic alluſion to death and a 
future ſtate, the ſerpent being a well-known 
ſymbol of immortality. Its coſt indeed muſt 
have been ſo great, that the aſhes by which 
it was occupied could be of no mean rank, 


though w we are Jo totally i in the dark about 


b 
e 
ry - 
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chen owner; except I may venture to gui 
that the dreſs of the two figures on the 
tomb, their luxurious b bed (ornamented with 
repreſentations of hunting the flag and wild 
boar), the ſtyle of decoration, and the good 
execution of the ſculpture, indicate the moſt 
refined age of Rome, probably abont, or 
not long after, the time of Auguſtus. The 
boldnefs of the alto · relievos is an argument 
for their not being of much later date. But 
TI'find- myſelf getting into the inextricable 
labyrinth of antiquarian conjectute, and 
Hall retreat in time. Enough has been faid 
to ſhew the uncertainty at leaſt of the vulgar 
Hpinion reſpecting the vaſe. in queſtion, 
Which all books c py implicitly from 
one another, f How t ange is it, that all 
this magnificence ſhould have been entirel 
concealed from fight, the vaſe ſhut up 1 in 
the tomb, and the tomb incloſed in A dark | 
f ſepulchral chamber, diſcovered. in the bt ; 
century, about three miles out. of the. gate 
of St. John Lateran! ! Wee canngt, however, | 
tell with what external magnificence the 
pot Might 0 riginally have BS adoraeh. . 
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«(@haingott celebrate: performance among 
the whole is Domenichind's large picture of 
Diana and her nymphs; a moſt attractive 
aſſemblage of feminine beauty, and in every 
. worthy of this charming painter. 

A Venus, by Titian, like the admired 
one in the tribune at Florence ; nor is it, I 
—_ quite certain which was painted 


The John, by Julio Romano; copied from 
that of Raphael in the ſame tribune. 

| Chriſt carried to the ſepulchre, by Raphael; 
one of the beſt of his earlier works. 

The Marriage of St. EET by Par- 
miggianino. | 

A Holy Family, by Gaetans, 1 great 
merit. 

The Diſciples at Emaus, by Michael * 
gelo da Carravaggio; e mRnny | 
zuſt expreſſion, 

A beautiful Cupid and Phyche, iy Zuc- 
cheri; the former lying aſleep, and Pſyche 
viewing him by the light of her lamp. 

_ _ Cupid Sn Adonis, by Paul IIs; 
very pleaſing, 

| Celebrated portraits of Cardinal Borgia, 

tr; WI. and 


1 A I, ' 
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and of Machiavel, by Raphael; with ny 
others; of which Maghani gives a tolerable 
account, except that the admirable! portrait 6f 


of Titian; we were told was by Guido 
which I think more probable. The fine 
table mentioned by Magnani as of Oriental; 
ſeems to be of Tu/can jaſper: It is red; like 


tlie pannels of the Medicean chapel at Flo- 


rence. There muſt be an etror in De la 
Lande's valuation of the porphyry bath (fine 
as it 18), at 200 thouſand French livfes, near 
8, 500 l. yet Magnani lias copled the paſſage 
from tlie firſt edition of the above writer. 
Hie celebrated ſlabs of flexible marble 


ae nd longer ſhe dn to ftrangets, the fineſt 
dk them having been thrown down and 
broken by ſome awkward booby, whom De 
la Lande calls Af; le D. de C. as happened to 


the late Dr. Hunter 8 fine e of 808 

9 | 
The — ac nch ln pithoets 
and ftatues, but not of the very firſt rank. 
The whole collection has been ſo much 
changed in its arrangement ſince Magnani's | 

hook” Was 8 that vye could find no- 
thing 


* 


A 
as the Narciſſus now at the Vatican, What 
neee fallow, niche cee 
in which we ſaw them. 

In the firſt room . Joſeph _ 
Potiphar's wife, by Carlo Cigniano; the | 
original of that in the Florentine gallery. 

Second room, the Death of Germanicus, 
by Pouſſin; a well-known picture, of ad- 
mirable compoſition; and ten pieces by 
Baſſan, of whoſe works one ſeldom remems | 
bers the ſubj ect. 

Third, Guido's fine Magdalen, which h has 

been engraved, a whole length. The ſame, 
ſaid to be the original, is in a room below. 
Four Evangeliſts, by Guercino; and 85 
* by Spagnoletto. | 

Fourth, Raphael's miſtreſs, by himſelf; 
and a copy by Julio Romano, much inferior 
to the original, —Modeſty and Vanity, by 
Leonardo da Vinci; a very excellent pie- 
ture, of which a 15 wo has ay ** 
publiſn etc. 

In a room on . middle or principal 
S is an indecent picture of Lot and his 
* as large as life, by Andrea Sacchi, 
Fe Bs 4 | well 


0 8 
well painted j but this is a ſubject 100 de- 


teſtable to be repreſented, and this picture 
is the moſt odious of all I have ſeen of the 
ſudject. The father is lying on his back 
quite naked, and his daughters are looking 
at him. The ſame apartment contains ey 
n heads by Titian. RA 
Next are two chambers hung with fine 
Gobelin tapeſtry of the hiſtory ' of Pope 
Urban VIII. Barberini, after the defigns of 
Pietro da Cortona; ſome of the original 
cartoons of which are like wiſe ſhne rn. 
In another room are four Apoſtles, by 
Andrea Sacchi; and four others by Carlo 


Maratti, in a great Rye: The es is he 
the former. 


In the next, a bus Michiel the W | 
angel, by the Cavalier Eat + r 
In another, a angelt es by Can. 
alone; i in the manner. of Rembrandt, re- 
preſenting Abraham with his family; the 
colouring very odd. A good St. Sebaſtian, 
by Lanfranc; and ny, cartoons by Roma- 
nelli, not void of merit. 

e of the great hall, by Pietro 

da 
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A, Cortona; the moſt magnificent freſes in 
the world, is truly worthy of admiration g 
. its colouring excellent; but it is too much 
trouble to look at ſuch a ceiling as it de- 
ſerves; and to unriddle its allegories would 
be nearly, perhaps, as tireſome as unprofit- 
- fite to that by which we entered, we came 
to another ſet of apartments, and had a 
different conductor. Here are numerous 
antique ftatues and buſts, mentioned by 
Magnani, and ſome good pictures; as copies 
of Raphaels Transfiguration, and Battle of 
Raphael's portrait by himſelf, dated 1518. 
Some beautiful heads of Angels, by Parmig- 
eino; engraved, I think, by Strange. Abra- 
ham and Iſaac, by M. A. da Carravaggio;; 
Aifagreeable in character, as Abraham is 
ſorry the angel is come to interrupt him. 
The Gameſtere, by the ſame artift, is very 
excellent, perhaps the beſt picture in the 
bouſe. It has often; been copied, and there 


is 
. 
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an admirable copy of it at Wentworth 
5 Caſtle i in Yorkſhire, Lord. Strafford's, . e 

- The large Sleeping Faus is a {me ſtatue, 
eſteemed of the fixſt-rafe execution z perhaps 
Juſtly; but there is ap room for character or 
expreſſion. Near it it a good modern Adonis 
by Giuſeppe Mazzola. Here are two. ad: 
mirable antique freſco paintings, brought | 
from the gardens of Salluſt; one of which, 
a Venus, has been retouched by Carlo Mar 
ratti. There are alſo many good bufts by 
Bernini; one of them, a lady in a laced 
ruff, is perfectly aſtoniſhing for the labour 
and delicacy of the workmanſhip. In one 
of the halls is a vaſt brazier of maſſy filven 
and in another room a large filver table, 
The Palazzo Giuſtiniani is one of the. 
darkeſt, dirtieſt houſes in Rome ; and the 
rooms on the ground floor, ſhewn to ſtran- A 
gers, are uninhabited and unfurniſhed. The 
family occupies thoſe * * e. 
the following pictures? 

Chriſt before Pilate, by ache lied finely . 
expreſſed. - The painter is Honthorſt of 
Utrecht, called by the Italians, Gherardo 
delle notti, from his excellence in painting 

| cCandle- 
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candle-lights; This is eſteemed the beſt 
picture of the collection; but for expreſſion 


1 ſhould prefer the Maſſacre of the Innocents, 
by Pouſſin. Nothing can be more affecting 
than this picture, though of the utmoſt ſim- 


plicity of compoſition, conſiſting of but thres 


or four figures. Almoſt as pathetic as Michael 
Angelo's Virgin at Gerioa, it is one of 
thoſe very few pictures which have the full 
and exact effect their ſubject requires. Ie 
is a jewel of ineſtimable value. 

The Miracle of the widow's ſon, and that 0 
of the Man born blind, both by Parmiggia- | 
no, are ſtriking performances. ; 

A Landſcape, by Salvator Roſa, had 
me very much at firſt; but on examining it 
more carefully another day, Ky Was "ou 
pointed, 

3 4 Magdalen wich 8 round her, aid 
to be of the ſchool of Raphael. The faces 
are very beautiful, © 

The Marriage at Cana, by Paul N 
| 1 a ſuperb picture, which attracts every 
body's notice. The bride is ane and 
moſt my _— | 


| perhaps 


20 
perhaps even preferable to that at Florence, 
It is ſculptured with a bacchanalian ſubject; 


the figures of 'conſummate elegance, but 
rather too naked. This precious anti quit 


Was, till very lately, kept at the villa belong- 
ing to this family, near St. John Lateran. 
The antique ſculptures in this palace are 
immenſely numerous, and were chiefly found 
on the ſpot, among the ruins of Nero's baths. 
Who can tell what treaſures may ſtil] be 
latent in the Roman ſoil! Are they deſtined 
to be brought to light while the preſent city 
-exiſts ? or ſhall this city firſt become its own 
ſepulchre, and other ages, far remote from 
ours, ſcrutinize its ruins, and lament over 
its fragments, as we do over thoſe of its 
proud predeceſſor? I would rather indulge 
the pleaſing hope, that ſcience and humanity 
may prevent the repetition of reg 

tion as it has already known. ö 

As the Palazzo Giuſtinlani contains near 

600 ſtatues, beſides innumerable buſts, bas- 
.reliefs, and other ſculptures; it is impoſſible 

to enumerate, or even to detect, all that may 
be worthy of notice. They are kept in a 
very dirty condition, under pretence. that 

| waſhing 
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waſhing might damage them ; but their diſ- 
coloured ſtate i is a great Gs to their 
Tow . 

Among em is a famous Minerva; a 
n buſt of a young Faun; a buſt in green 
ſerpentine, remarkable for being the only 
one known of that ſtone; an expreſſive ſta- 
tue of Marcellus the conſul; and a very 
extraordinary compoſition of ſeveral little 
naked boys lying aſleep together in a kind 
of diſh. This ſculpture is excellent, and 
copies of it may be ſeen in other e 
288 * 

ae = 2 in the court, are 
many things highly worthy of notice, ex- 
poſed to the air and to the public; of which 
the moſt curious are Jupiter nurſed by the 
goat, and the ſame deity drinking out of the 
horn of Amalthea ; both n ancient 
3 workmanſhip. | 

The Colonna palace r 
he arts, enriched from time to time by vari- 
ous individuals of this illuſtrious family; 
among others by the warlike and learned 
Cardinal -Pompey Colonna, whoſe natural 
ſon was the father of Fabius Columna, or 
1 Colonna, 
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Colonna, well known amang aas for 
bis accurate figures of plant. 


The apartments on the left are tans with 
noble Gobelin tapeſtry of Alexander's bat- 
tles, after Le Brun. Other rooms are fur- 
niſhed with a vaſt number of Jandſcapes, 
amounting to above ſixty; ſome of which; 
by Salvator Roſa, are very excellent indeed. 
There are others by Nicholas and Gaſpar 
Pouſſin; ihe former in his cold clear ſtyle of 
colouring; and a great many performances 
of Lucatelli, a very decent painter, who imi- 
tated Salvator Roſa; and of Orizonte, an 
imitator of Gaſpar Pouſfi n. Alſo two very 
good pictures by Subleyras, one repreſent- 
ing ſome ſick people in an age 152 a 
Try ſubject its companion. 

In a bed-room, is a moſt exquiſite aha: 
len, by Guido Rheni; which I imagine muſt 
be what Magnani means when he ſpeaks, 
p. 80, of the head of St. Margaret, by 
Guido. There is indeed in another part of 
the houſe ſuch a picture as the latter; but 


1 5 by no means comparable to the Magdalen, 


Which e 0 me ſuſpet my author con- 
founded them Let De la Lande copies | 
i him, 
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him, only adding, that this St. Margaret is 4 
beautiful Fetch; which criticiſm Lady Mil- 
ler has tranſcribed. Whatever merit this 
may have, I am ſure the ſh: ought et 
w have been unnoticed. + 
The Colonna belliza is Bale fleader dite 
5 e marble, about five feet high, 
excluſive of its pedeſtal, ſo that nobody 
could well ſtand upon it. There muſt, there- 
fore, be an error in ſuppoſing this the real 
column from which a dart uſed to be thrown 
to declare war, and which ſtood before the 
temple of Bellona. What we now ſee is 
probably an ancient diminiſhed copy or 
model of the original. The figures on its 
aft are worthy of notice. 

On dhe eher Gde of the hall we fn, be- 
des the things mentioned by Magnani and 
De la Lande, an exquiſite buſt of Adrian, 
Found a few miles from Rome, about ſixteen 
years.ago, A good Prodigal Son, or rather 
a Peaſant, for it has nothing to characterize 
it particularly, by Salvator Roſa. The Death 
of Regulus, by the ſame painter, is a large 
and well compoſed picture, the figures ſmall. 

The Aſſumption (of the Virgin) by Ru- 
„ | bens, 


— 
bois, in net ese ef li, beg Serke, Toe 
David is by Guido Caniacci, not Guido 
Rheni. The Ganimede of Titian is ſquare, 
not octagon. The St. John of Salvator Rofa 
Wants grace and ſublimity; and is à meer 
good naked clown. The antique ſtatue of 


Flora has a very ideotic countenance. The 
Apotheoſis of Homer we could not ſee; it 
was aid to be locked up. 

The gallery of this ee is aeſeivedly 
celebrated as one of the moſt magnificent 
rooms in Italy. That at Wentworth Caſtle, 
Lord Strafford's, is no mean imitation of it. 
The portion ſeparated at each end by co- 


himns makes an agreeable break, in what 
would otherwiſe be too long. Theſe columns 


are ſolid blocks of the precious yellow mar- 
ble of the ancients. On the ceiling is paint - 
ed the glorious battle” of Lepanto againſt | 
the Turks -in 1 571, when Mark Anthony 
Colonna commanded the Pope's. galleys, and 

after which he was honoured with a trium- 
phal entry into Rome, and received by Pope 


Pius V. with his cardinals in ſtate. 


Palazzo Doria, ſituated in the Corfo, con- 
rains one of the moſt numerous and valu- 


R able 


. 


. 


OE” has 


| aþle aſſemblages of pictures in Rome. The 
| firſt rooms are ornamented with many land- 
ſcaped in diſtemper, by Gaſpar Pouſſin, and 
ſome others, all which have been lately . 
bought. In one of theſe rooms is a ſilver 
table, chaſed: wich ſome parts of the hiſtory 
of Andrew and John Doria, in which the 
front of St. Matthew's church at Genoa, 
their burial-place, is very diſtinguiſhable. 
Magnani mentions. but a ſinall part of the 
remarkable paintings in this ſuperb palace, 
Among others we noticed, in the great gal- 
lery built in a quadrangular form round a 
court, . a picture, bad indeed, of Abraham 
and Iſaac, by Titian. Miſers, by Albert 
Durer, with very groteſque faces. A little 
picture by the ſame old maſter, though . 
ſeemingly marked with other initials, of a 
Warrior kneeling before a buck with a croſs 
between its horns. The print, engraved - 
likewiſe by him, is not uncommon, I pre- 
fame it repreſents the ſtory of St. Euſtatius.” 
Heads of à Satyr and young man with paſ- 
toral reeds ; probably what Magnani means 
by Pan teaching Apollo to > play on the Aue, 
and which ** ah in by-Annibal Carracci. . 
Vote II. 1 | We 
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Fam at a loſs which to believe. The ex- 
preſſion is inimitable. The four elements, 
with che creation, and terreſtrial paradiſe; fix 
wonderfully high-finiſhed and elaborate pic- 
rures by Breughel. A brilliant portrait of 
Innocent X. by Diego Velaſquez, deſervedly 
called the Spaniſh Titian. Some very Riff 
uncouth pictures by M. . Buonarotta, 
which muſt have been among his earlieſt 
attempts. St. Rocco and an angel by Bar- 
tolomeo Schidone; a large picture, the ex- 
preſſion very good; but the faint, who.is 
undergoing ſome torture, ſeems not to have 
ſo great a ſhare of reſignation as ſaints are 
uſually drawn with. In the ſame room are 
ſome beautiful little tables of alabaftro Aorito, 
ſo called from its red veins on a white ground, 
| ſomewhat ann a flowery kind of em- 
broidery.” | 
In other amen deere ee 
ſcapes by Orizonte, in which, being views 
imitated from the country about Rome, in 
the ſtyle of G. Pouſſin, he has very well 
| ee 121 ſtone Fat K r e 


e 
mined, Bas 150 quite its proper effect. Here 
| 2 ſome good landlcapes by Both; ariexcel. 
lent” pupil of Claude. A portrait of R- 
bens's confeſſor, by Rubens; admirable and 
very freſh. This friar was too godd-tia- - 
tured a man to inſiſt” on his penitent's re- 
ſtralning his pencil to Holy ſubjects, and 
tlierefore deſerves the honour of being per- 
petuated in its immortal touches. Some 
good markets by M. A. da Caravaggio; 
but who can value ſuch fubjects? Two ex- 
cellent porttaits ſaid to be by Holbein; one 
of himſelf, aged forty; the other of his 
wife, aged thirty-ſix; their dite is 1575. 
Hut a8 that painter died in 1554, they muſt 
be che work of ſome other perſon. They 
are much above the uſual merit of Holbein. 
Cain and Abel as large as life, by Salvator 
Roſa, extremely celebrated, and perhaps 
| Juftly ; but my attention was more engaged 
| by a a picture underneath of Chrift carrying | 
His Croſs, and St. Veronica preſenting him 
with her handkerchief, by Andrea Mantegna. 
The expteſſion is ſo juſt and fo touching, that 
it caunot be contemplated without extreme 
Aen. 1 have rarely met wich ſo affect 


_ Rn. ing 
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ing a picture. ae are, beſides the prig- 
cipal perſonages, two other heads, which are 
alſo very good, and ſerve as a contraſt to the 
former, being guards, or at leaſt ſpeQators, 
much leſs intereſted than the ſaint, Theſe 
four heads make the whole compoſition. 
The finiſhing is very high. The redneſs. of 
the eyes perhaps rather over done. The 
tears admirable, The Turk on horſeback, 
mentioned in Magnani, is by Benedetto 
Caſtiglione. A Deluge, by Luca Giordano, 
is a very good performance. In the ſame, 
or an adjoining room, hangs a Holy Family 

by M. A. da Caravaggio, well done, al- 
though leſs ſtrong than his general manner; 
but the deſign is very odd. The Virgin 
and Child are aſleep in a wood. An angel, 
whoſe back preſents itſelf to the ſpectator, is 
fiddling; and Joſeph, with his uſual civility, 
is holding a muſic book to him. The ad- 
mirable Virgin and dead Chriſt of Annibal 
Carracci, is now removed from the chapel 
into one of theſe rooms. The Bacchanals 
of Titian are gone; we could not learn 
whither. The Madonna with uplifted hands 
adoring: her feng TOA. n inimitable 

I | and 
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6 
and far-famed work of Guido, coſt 80 
ſequins, about 38001. ſterling, It has often 
been copied, if not repeated by the maſter 
I haye been the more full upon the pie- 
tures in this palace, - becauſe Magnani and 
De la Lande are ſo very ſhort. Moſt of the 
above are not mentioned by either. 
The Papal palace of Monte Cavallo is 
ſcarcely worth viſiting, except for a few 
pictures, and thoſe indeed very capital ones. 
Here is the famous St, Petronilla of Gyer- 
eino, copied in moſaic, with ſuperior per- 
fection to moſt others, at St. Peter's. The 
original is much damaged; the ſhades very 
black. The deſign of this picture has no- 
ching in itſelf to intereſt the feelings much, 
and yet its effect is ſuch as powerfully to fix 
the attention. The body of a young woman, 
St. Petronilla, is about to be taken out of a 
tomb, crowned with flowers, and freſh as if 
but lately dead. A young man, her huſband, | 
is among other ſpectators. He ſeems not 
endugh agitated ; but his action of turning 
round to addreſs a perſon near him, is the 
oa Juſt poflible. Above appenrs a black 
* « looking | 
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lookingChriſhin ear ene an of the 
picture; otherwiſe, the | grouping, drawing, 
action, and. colouring of the whole are ex- 

cellent, and have cauled this to be reckoned 
one of the four beſt pictures in Rome. 

St. Gregory the Great ſhewing a hleeding 
hoſtie to an unbeliever, is a moſt excellent 
performance of Andrea Sacchi, The mar- 
tyrdom of St. Proceſſus and St. Martinianus, 
| two ſoldiers, ſaid to have been conyerted by 
St. Peter. while in priſon, well painted. by. 
Valentin, a a F rench painter; and the death 
of St. Eraſmus by Pouſſin. All theſe exiſt 
in moſaic, by Criſtofori, at St. Peter's. The 
Virgin and child, much larger chan life, 
painted by Carlo Maratti, has great merit; 
and its copy in moſaic may be ſeen near the 
clock. i in the great court. The Virgin hold- . 
ing a cloth near the ſleeping Jeſus, by Guido, 
I cannot pretend to admire. The drawing 
of the child ; is good, but its colouring very. 
bad, and the cloth conveys an indelicate idea. 
But of all fooliſh compoſitions, Nothing 
ſurely can exceed a large picture in this 
palace, by the ſame capital painter; in which 


the We is Aging at works with a parcel 
of. 
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of angels admiring her ſewing, with-all the 
grimace of boarding-ſchool miſſes flattering 
and fawning upon their governeſs, Their 
- attitudes are juſt ſuch as might be expected 
in the humble companions of Mary Queen 
of Scots, or of any other prineeſs famous 
for needle-work, whenever ſhe ſhould deign 
really to handle the needle, which they were 
generally doomed 10 exerciſe for her reputa- 
tion. 

The POD 18 large and le on the plan 
of the Cappella Siſtina at the Vatican. There 
are ſome other good pictures about the 
palace, beſides thoſe above mentioned. In 


the garden is a caffeaus (coffee houſe); as it ee, 


calls itſelf, ſuppoſed to be in the Engliſh 
taſte; at Which our oy! has no reaſon 
to be offendet. 

In an obſure place near the bridge of 8 
Angela, may be found the Palazzo Ciceia- 
porci, which Magnani ſays was deſigned by 
Julio Romano, and that it is one of the 
moſt ſingular pieces of architecture in Rome. 
The building is only half finiſhed, but I 
e nothing oy eee about 


it. : 
Q4 The 
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Te Villa Medicis ſtands within the walls, 
zul behind the Piazza di Spagna. Its garden 
is quite public, and being in a very elevated 
ſituation, eommands a pleaſant country pro- 
ſpect. Its terrace affords, perhaps, the beſt 
view of St. Peter's and the Vatican, as well 
as of the Caſtle of St. Angelo. In the iron 
caſing of the door of this villa may ſtill be 
ſeen a light depreſſion, made by a'cannon 
ball, which Queen Chriſtina one day cauſed 
to be fired from the caſtle, by way of a 
ſportive ſalutation to the family. It was 
characteriſtic of her genius. The inſcription 
on the artillery of this princeſs, recorded in 
the Menagiana, “ Habet ſua fulmina Juno 
(Juno has her thunder-bolts), deſerves to 
be remembered; and one would remember 
her whole hiſtory and character with con- 
fiderable pleaſure, if it were poſſible to for- 
get the ſpiteful and deteſtable murder of 
Monaldeſchi, that indelible blot on her name! 

Villa Medicis is covered externally with 
antique ſculptures, enough to form a muſeum 
of themſelves. Its apartments have been 
ſtripped of almoſt every thing of value, to 
92 the F W gallery, as have likes 

wis 
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Wiſe its gardens. There ſtill remained two 
very noble granite ciſterns, taken from Titus's 


baths. A bronze ſtatue of Mars, by Gio» 


vanni di Bologna, ftruck me extremely, with 


all due ſubmiſſion to Monſ. De la Lande, who 
is pleaſed to ſay this figure is tres lourd, 


court, & de mauvaiſe attitude. It has how- 
ever been thought worthy to be tranſported 
lately to Florence, while antique ſtatues in- 
numerable are left behind in the garden. 
This Mars is ſtepping forward, ſomething 
in the attitude of the Apollo Belvedere. 
Perhaps its geſture may be a little exagger- 
ated ; eee 
leſa. 

eee eee of per- 
fin who live about the Piazza di Spagna, 


eſpecially. foreigners. Their walks of box, 
| laurus-tinus, and bay, are ftraight and formal, 


but their verdure, now. rude and uncon- 
ſtrained by ſhears or ſcythes, makes them 
refreſhing in warm weather, and pleaſant in 
be gardens of Villa Negrone, likewiſe 


within the walls, are ornamented with rows 
ER 


planted 
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planted. ert the yrar' 1580, by Sixtus'V, 
- while cardinal... They are now in the full 
Figour of their OR 7 "DEM 10 means in⸗ 

clining to decay. 

V.lla Ludovifl, juſt mobo the Parta Pin- 
ciaga, is as retired, and its beautiful and mag- 
nificent gardens as pictureſque, as if it were 
far remote from any town, The ilexes, 
bays, and other evergreens, are highly luxu- | 
riant, and the garden is bounded- by a long 
. ſhady walk, happily vatying from the uſual 
ſtraight line, ornamented, not encumbered, 
with antique remains, and altogether form- 
ing a retreat no leſs claſſical than delicious. 
In an area near ſome moffy fountains over- 
ſhadowed with fern, we found plenty of 
Veronica acinifolia in flower, April 15th. 
The moſt admired ſtatue in the garden, is an 
animated Satyr by Michael Angelo, which 
ought to be lodged in a cabinet, for more 
reaſons indeed than one; but whoſe cha- 
racer and finifhing are excellent. What 
kind Genius tempers the Roman atmoſphere 
to theſe fine productions of art, that marble 
' ſhould preſerve its moſt delicate: ſurfices, 
We TT fo many ages, through 
the 
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the viciffitudes of a climate by no meang 
| very wild to our feelings, nor very uniform? 
This Villa is open te public inſpection on 
e e only. The houſe itſelf is ſmall, 
and meanly furniſhed; but its antique ſtatues 
are very choice. Mars in repoſe is admir- 
able; and a Gladiator, its companion, very 
good. In the ſame room ſtands à good 
naked ſtatue of Antoninus Pius. 

No ſculptures are more famous in this col- 
lection than two groups, one commonly de- 
1 nominated Arria and Potus, the other Papi. 

rius, ſuppoſed to be. deceiving his mother 

with a pretended account of what was de- 
bated 3 in. the ſenate. Both theſe denomina- 
tions have long, however, been doubted, 
and Winkelman has proved them erroneous 
beyond all diſpute. The groups are of the 
fineſt Grecian ſculpture, and the male figures 
quite naked, as the Greeks always repreſent- 
ed their heroes. Not that we muſt place too 
much dependance on this circumſtance, or 
underſtand too rigorouſly the aſſertion of 
Pliny, that the Romans always clothed and 

armed their military characters. Witneſs 
ö the naked kues of Antoninus juſt mention | 
| ed 


- 
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ed, and that of Caligula in the Muſeum 
Clementinum, ſuppoſing them well aſcer- 
tained; of which I believe there i Is no doubt 
in the caſe of Antoninus, his countenance is 
ſo well known. The muſtaches in this ſup- 
| poſed Pœtus, the ſhield and the ſword, ſays 
Winkelman, are unſuitable to a portrait of a 
Roman ſenator. Neither did Pcetus ſtab 
himſelf (as this man is doing) . with the 
| poignard his heroic wife preſented, He 
was ſo daſtardly as to ſhrink from her exam+ 
ple, and fubmit to be bled to death. The 
able antiquary, of whoſe remarks I now pro- 
fit, conceives theſe figures to repreſent Ca» 
nacea, daughter of Eolus, king of the Tyt- 
rhenes, to whom her father fent a ſword ta 
kill herfelf, on account of her inceſtuous 
com merce with her brother; and farther, 
takes the very great liberty of /upþo/ing, that 
a ſoldier, the bearer of this ſword, ignorant 
of its purport, no ſooner ſaw to what uſe 
the princeſs applied it, than he ſtabbed him- 
ſelf. As this is the beſt conjecture ſo great 
a maſter has to offer us, I ſhall venture to 
afſert that the ſubje& of this. group is totally 
unknown; ; n of its companion, however, 
Y I moſ} 
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1 moſt readily adopt Winkelmar' $ ingenious | 

and ſatisfactory explanation. After giving 
his reaſons why the figures in queſtion re- 
preſent neither Papirius and his mother, nor 
Phedra and Hippolitus, he decides them to 
be intended for the firſt interview of Oreſtes 
and Electra, as deſcribed in the Electra of 
Sophocles. Their hair is cut ſhort, having 
been ſacrificed at their father's tomb; a cir- 
cumſtance ſo rare in Grecian females, that 
it firſt led Winkelman to his preſent opinion. 
Electra holds her brother by the hand, ac- 
cording to the play, and her countenance 
expreſſes. a mixture of joy. and grief, com- 
bined with an expectation of ſomething 
from him, which has been miſtaken for the 
feminine curioſity | of the Roman matron 
queſtioning her ſon. Before I ever read 
this explanation of Winkelman's, 1 never 
could diſcover in the young man's counte- 
nance that cunning concealment which other 
writers deſcribe ; and I regret not having 
had an opportunity of ſeeing theſe ſculptures 
again, with his book in my hand, that I 


— 


ject the attention it merits, The figures 


are 
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dre excellent, and wich a trüe idea of theit 
hiſtory, I doubt not but their expreſſion 5 
would be found as juſt as it is maſterlß. 
Bernini s group of Pluto and Proſerpine, 
is ſurely very falſely eritictſed in De la Lande. 
He ſays © Pluto's back is broken; his figure 
extravagant, without character, nobleneſs, or 
"expreſſion, and its outline bad; the female 
one no better 1 to none of Which could we 
W rn | 
A caſino in the n poſſeſſes Guer- 
cino's celebrated Aurora, reckoned the fineſt 
freſco perhaps in the world. With reſpect 
to drawing and expreſſion, thoſe of Raphael 
muſt always be allowed the firſt place ; but 
no maſter ever ſucceeded ſo well as Guercino 
in the colouring and effe& of this kind of 
painting, Mengs's performances in the ſame 
way are much admired ; but they are un- 
pleaſantly yellow. That artiſt ſeems to have 
aimed at the glow of oil painting, ſo rare 
in freſco, by mixing a great proportion of 
eur throughout the whole, and his glow 
is therefore artificial ; while that of Guercino 
is the clear brightneſs of nature. The freſh- 
neſs of his morning, as expreſſed in this 


picture, 
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picture, the effe@ of the dawning light, the 
tints of his ſky and fleccy clouds are foini- 
mitably juſt, they influence the ſpirits like a 
real morning; that feaſt of nature ſo rarely 
enjoyed in artificial life. Nor is tlie com- 


mee of this 5 N of 1 its exo- 


1 fork Lanes queen of dawning lahr, | 
% Throws gracious glances on the earth around: 
* She ſmiles, and the pale legions of the night 


Fly at Wee bear widhrwhich eee 
are crown' d. 


* 


The chariot of the APY is drawn 50 | 
bright dun horſes, and ſhe ſcatters flowers 
as ſhe advances. Nothing can be more finely 
expreſſed than the retiring night and her 
train. But the whole has been engraved, 
and its compoſition needs no deſcription, 
though a common print can but ill convey 
its effect. Another ceiling in the ſame build- 
ing, painted with a figure of Fame, by Guer- 
eino, is ſaid to be fully equal to the Aurora; 
but it unluckily eſcaped my notice. Here 
are ſeveral antiquities worth ſeeing, eſpecially' 
buſts.” A curioſity of a peculiar kind is pre- 
ann _ not always ſhewn unleſs parti- 

ENS; en, 
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elarly enquired for, great part of a 
ſkeleton, incruſted with a kind of ſtalactite, 
{emingly calcareous. - The form of the 
| feull is perfectly preſerved. It was found 
ſomewhere by a pilgrim; and preſented to a 
| Pope of the Ludoviſi family, ptobably Gre- 
gory XV. It is carefully kept locked vpn 

a box lined with crimfon velvet. 
Vuolla Aldobrandini is a little ſhabby houſs 
not much worth ſeeing, except for the-cele- 
' brated antique painting in freſco, called 'the- 
 Nozze Aldobrandine, and that perhaps is in- 
ferior to ſome at Portici. This piece was 
found in the gardens of Mecenas. Its ſub>: - 
ject is a wedding. I ſhall not enter into the 
controverſy whether it be intended to repre-- 
ſent any particular hiſtory or not. Winkel- 
man takes it for the nuptials of Peleus and 
Thetis. The general ſtory is admirably told, 
the drawing fine, and nothing can be more: 
true than the characters and air of the figures. 
The bride is ſeated upon a couch in virgin 
modeſty and. diffidence, while her female 
companions are endeavouring to encourage 
her. The bridegroom ſits at the feet of the 
bed, with his back towards the women, im- 
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patient at the procraſtination of lis ſpouſe, 
and turning round, with the moſt lively and 
juſt action, to know when! the farce is likely 
to fniſh. This curious * is kept in 
a caſino of the garden. 

Lady Miller ludierouſly ac that the 
bride is ſortowful, becauſe her ſpouſe is not 
veryfar from his grand climacteric; by which 
remark it ſhould ſeem her Ladythip miſtook 
one of the old women for the bridegroom, 
who himſelf is ſurely neither old nor ugly. 
It is no leſs ſtrange that our lively authoreſs 
Thould be ſo little of a connoiſſeur, as to look 
for © mirth or gaiety at that period of the 
nuptials of which this is a repreſentation; 
In the palace itſelf are two portraits of 
the execrable Donna Olympia Maldachini, 
miſtreſs of Pope Innocent X. (Pamphili), 
who married her to his brother for his own 
convenience, and ſupplied her extravagance 
by means of every exaction he could con- 
trive to impoſe upon the people. Among 
other things ſhe cauſed him to lay ſuch taxes 
upon corn as have, in a great meaſure, oc- 
caſioned the preſent miſerable ſtate of agri- 
culture about Rome, She began a palace 
Vol. II. * in 


W 
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in the Trnofarecine quarter, which, on the 
death of her doating paramour, at the. age 
of eighty-one, the indignant public would 
not ſuffer her to finiſh. Its yaſt * tion 
Kill exiſt, 2 5 
Here is W ne a portrait of We Joan 
of Naples, by Leonardo da Vinci, different 
from one of the ſame maſter at the Palazzo | 
Doria, but with the fame countenance 3 
which indeed ſometimes. occurs in other 
works of his, as in Vanity at the Palazzo 
Barberini. It is remarkable for the long-cuts 
dark, voluptuous eye; but cannot be an ori- 
ginal, becauſe both the Neapolitan queens.of 
that name were dead before L. da Vinci 
was born. Among a few other curious pic- 
. tures is a dead Chriſt admirably foreſhorten- 
ed, by Mantegna, almoſt a deception, but 
highly diſagreeable; a Triumph of Bacchus, 
by Titian ; ſome parts of our Saviour's hiſ- 
tory, by Benvenuto Garofalo, in imitation | 
of Raphael, whoſe works this painter, who 
died in 1695, copied with peculiar felicity. 


The Cupid and Pſyche of Annibal Curse 
we could not find. 


Not far out of the Porta del dl Popolo to 
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tlie eaſt, in a retired ſpot, near x rock com- 

poſed of impreſſions of leaves and other ve- 
getable matters in ufa, ſtands a villa, ſeldom 
viſited by ſtrangers, commonly called Papa 

Giulio, or more properly Villa Giulia, built 
by Pope Julius III. and the ſcene of his li- 
eentious amuſements. The palace is ſmall, 
but very elegantly adorned. It remained 
long deſolate, till repaired by Clement XIV. 
and the preſent Pope. The roof of a ſemi- 
circular arcade in the back front is finely 
Painted with a trellis of roſes, jaſmine, and 
various other flowers, interſperſed with birds, 
ſatyrs, and great numbers of little naked boys 
and girls, ſporting in various ways. Several of 
theſe groups are indecent, and one towards 
the north end is too abominable to be de- 
ſeribed. Of this a bird is an attentive ſpec- 
tator; and the artiſt has conveyed ſo much 
admirable moral meaning into its counte- 
nance, as in ſome meaſure to apologize for 
the reſt of. his work. Theſe paintings were 
done by the moſt able hands, and their exe- 
- cution is equal to almoſt any thing I have 
ſeen. But what can be ſaid of the manners 
of an age and country, in which ſuch licence 
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was en in the Papal character! Who 
ful video with which Bayle and other Proteſs 
tants have marked the” hiſtory of Julius III. 
and ſome other Popes ? We have here fla- 
grant proof that nothing they have ſaid car 
be an exaggeration. Let us, however, be 
impartial enough toallowthat times are much 
changed for the better within the two laft 
_ centuries} norought we in ary age to throw 
the blame due to a vicious ſovereign, on the 
Whole nation or church that is unforturiately 
under his command. A people may be 
excuſed for winking at fome private vices 
in a prince whoſe public character is good, 
as in the caſes of Trajan and Adrian; but 
ſurely a whole nation becomes ctiminal by 
ſubmitting to obey ſuch a moriſter as Pope 
Alexander VI. nor had this Julius III. much 
public merit to make him tolerated by a2 
manly and viftuous People. | 
| Behind the houſe is a moſt romantie 
Nymphzpm, or grotto-like temple, highly 
curious and fingular, It occupies an oval 
ſpace, ſunk about ten or twelve feet below | 
the ſurface of the ground. We deſcend 

into 
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into it by a concealed ſtair· caſe, and then 
find ourſelyes in an oval room, open to the 
{ky, and decorated with four niches, in each 
af which is a beautiful little fountain always 
playing, and the whole accompanied by ſeulp- 
tures. Never did I ſee any thing which con- 
veyedl ſo ſtrongly the idea of an enchanted 
palace, more eſpecially as we entered the 
villa at a door that happened to be unbarred, 
and rambled about at our leiſure without 
meeting a living creature. While this palace 
was neglected by the Popes, many parties 
uſed to come from Rome to dine in the 
Nymphæum in hot weather; nor can any 
thing be conceived more pleaſant. 

The court is over- run witk the pretty 
Eupbraſia latifolia, and its white-fowered 
variety. _ | 
Of all the villas abqut ns that of the 
| Borgheſe family is allowed to be the richeſt 
and moſt magnificent; Villa Albani alone 
rivals it in antique ſculptures. With them 
E ſhall cloſe my account of thoſe delightful 
ſcenes, about which my imagination and my 
pen ſtill fondly linger; nor would many 
n ſuffice for all that might be ſaid, 
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even without borrowing any thing from che 
deſcriptions of others, to do them juſtice. 

Villa Borgheſe ſtands at a little diſtance . 
out of the Porta Pinciana. Its ſpacious gar 
dens excel in that peculiar ſtyle of magnifi- 
cence appropriated. to the gardens about 
Rome, which recalls ſo many intereſting 
ideas, that one would almoſt dread to ſee. 
them ſubmitted to the reforms of enlighten- 
ed modern taſte, What is wanting in ſcien- 
tific diſpoſition, is made up by the vaſt lux- 
uriance and - venerable antiquity of their 
woods of bays and ilex, towering cypreſſes, 
graſſy walks abounding with beautiful wild 
flowers in the greateſt profuſion and variety, 
moſſy fountains, and all the magic forms of 
antique beauty, all the fairy tales of ancient 
hiſtory, decorating and enlivening the whole, 
Botany gave an additional charm to our fre- 
quent rambles in theſe gardens; but of that 
I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. | 

The palace was built by Cardinal Scipio 
Borgheſe, a great and intelligent lover of 
the arts, under-the pontificate of his -uncle 
Paul V. early inthe laſt century. The buſts 
of both, by Bernini, are preſeryed here in 
e 7 | 2 
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an upper room. That of the Cardinal has 
a great deal of character. The outſide of 
this magnificent edifice has undergone little 
or no alterations ſince it was built. It is 
almoſt covered with bas · reliefs, ſtatues, and 
buſts, ſet in the pannels and niches. In 
the principal front alone, about 120 antique 
ſeulptures may be counted, many of them 
highly curious, and finely executed. Every 
gate, temple, and alley is in like manner 
adorned with a profuſion of the works of 


ancient art. De la Lande obſerves, that this 


profuſion is ſo great in the external decora- 
tion of the palace, as to have a confuſed ef- 
fect; and that more care has been taken to 
accumulate ornaments, than to diſpoſe them 
with taſte. To this I cannot ſubſcribe. The 
architecture itſelf is ſimple, its projections - 
ſmall, and its decorations lep! down, if I 
may ſo ſay, that the ſculptures may predo- 
minate. The whole front is but a vehicle 
for them; nor do I find any thing to blame, 
except a want of ſimplicity in the mouldings: 
of the pannels in which they are ſet. - 
The apartments have very lately been 
9 repaired, ſo that the freſh and 
R 4 1 8 neat 
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neat condition of every thing is a great ad- 
vantage. Every room exhibits a rich abun- 
dance of the choiceſt marbles and porphyries, 
in columns, cornices, and mouldings, and ſopre- 
cious an aſſemblage of ſtatues and buſts as can 
ſcarcely be ſeenelſewheęre. Many days orweeks 
would be neceſſary to examine this collection 
with attention. The principal pieces are too 
well known to need a, deſcription here, as 
the Gladiator, the Centaur, the piping Faun, 
the beautiful winged Genius or Angel, the 
Tittle Apollo diſtinguiſhed by a lizard, Curtius 
leaping into the gulf, which laſt is now. 
placed in the great hall; the Hermaphrodite, 


'. Seneca in the bath, and many other ancient 


ſtatues, The David, the Eneas and Anchiſes, 
and the Apollo and Daphne of Bernini, are 
likewiſe celebrated, and are all very admir- 
able. The firſt, faid to be the ſculptor's own. 
portrait, is about to exereiſe his ſling againſt 
Goliath; his attitude is natural, but the vul- 
gar action of biting the lip is juſtly criticiſed 
for its meanneſs. David, as an inſpired 
cCharacter, ought to have been repreſented 
with the calm dignity of the Apollo Belve- 
dere. The Daphne is a wonderfully labour- 
26/51 2 8 ed 
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ed performance. The change of her fingers 
and hair into leaves, and the roots ſhooting 
from her toes, are repreſented with ſuch. 


happy boldneſs and ingenuity, that one al- +, $, 


molt forgets. it is a. poetical fiction. The, 
apt lines on the pedeſtal, written by Po - 
Urban VIII. an excellent Latin poet, in his 
youth, have been often publiſhed, but never, 
I believe, anger the OAK is at 1 
their literal: ſenſe: b a 


Quiſuis amans ſequitur fugitive gaudia rm 
Fronde manus implet baccas ſou carpit amaras, 
| He who makes fleeting joys his fond purſuit, 
ons barrea hoaghs or gathers bitter fruit. 
10 the Gallery, a moſt beautifully pro- 
portioned room, amazingly rich in giallo an- 
tico, and various other valuable marbles, are 
four or. five buſts. of Marcus Aurelius, and 
as many of Lucius Verus. One of each is 
coloſſal, and ene fine ; their preſer- 
vation perfect. 

Since Magoani' 8 book was | publiſhed, the 
arrangement of the ſtatues, in general, has 
been much changed; but they are all to be 
found in ſome apartment or other.. 

n | . The 
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The famous Seneca appeared to me of 
black marble, not of touch- ſtone as com- 
, monly deſcribed, for it is eaſily ſcratched - 
\ with a knife, and contains fragments of white 
'\Chells. The ſame remark holds good of many, 
not all the things in this palace and the 
villa Albani, faid to be of touch-ſtone. His 
girdle is alabaſter, not giallo antico. Win- 
kelmann, among his various reformations of 
the public opinion, has aſſerted this ſtatue to 
repreſent a ſlave, and not Seneca. His rea- 
ſons are, that ſeveral other figures exiſt at 
Rome, extremely like this, ſome of which 
are carrying baſkets, and one has a comic 
maſk at his feet; from whence he concludes 
them all to be be whoſe buſineſs was 
to go to market, as was often repreſented on 
the ſtage. Neither, ſays he, does this figure 
reſemble the pretended buſts of Seneca. All 
which, however, i is not very concluſive. The 
great expreſſion of this ſtatue indicates ſome 
particular hiſtory, Its laſſitude and debility | 
agree well with that of Seneca. It is not 
holding a baſket, but its hands expreſs the 
earneſtneſs of its ſpeech, As to the pre- 
tended buſts of the ſame philoſopher, they 
oo may 
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may be all falle, and this his only genuing 
portrait.” Its having leſs hair than they, 
proves nothing if their countenances agree, 


as it only ſhews the whole-length figure re- 
preſents him in a more advanced age than 
the buſts. This ſtatue, havin g been found 
without feet, has been ſet up in a modern 
bath ar vaſe, lined with red ftone, to look 
like blood. 

The celebrated pillars of hard green bree- 
cia, in one of the firſt rooms, conſiſt of. 
ſmall fragments of granite, porphyry, and' 
other ſtones, naturally united by a porphy- 
ritic paſte of a dull green colour, exactly as 
in thoſe already deſcribed in the Muſeum 
Clementinum. In another part of the villa 
Borgheſe is a bath of brecciated red porphy- 
ry. The celebrated Hermaphrodite is very 
like that at Florence, though eſteemed much 
ſuperior in execution, and therefore believed 
the original ; it is alſo, in one reſpect, more 
indecent. There is another highly indecent 
one, preſenting itſelf in N 8 in a 
o 

In the upper rooms are ſeveral Mak 
not mentioned in Magnani. The beſt are, 


a Venus 


IT? 
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a Venus of Paul Veroneſe; a view of St. 


Peter's church by Deſprez, already mention - 


ed; Abraham and the Angels, by Tintaret; 
Muſicians, by M. A. da Carravaggio; Su- 
ſannah and the Elders, by G. Honthorſt, 
dated 1655; ſome people drinking, by 
Teniers, and ſeveral other Flemiſh pictures; 
a beautiful Venus, by Titian; in the back 


ground of which are a man and a woman, 


looking out of a window, and a woman 


playing on the harpſichord. . There is a room 


of landſcapes, moſtly in the ſtyle of Pouſſn, 
by Riſon, Aa late artiſt 3 and another of hiſ- 
tory pieces, by our countryman Gavin Ha- 
milton, On a chimney-piece is a modern 
bas-relief in roſſo antico, done by Agoſtino 
Penna, in 1782. One great curioſity in the 
garden of this villa muſt not be leſt unno- 


 ticed, the Etruſcan altar, mentioned by Win- 


kelmann, vol. 1. p. 152, ſtanding at the end 
of the great alley to the eaſt. It is txian- 
gular, and ſculptured with ſeveral Heathen, 
deities, in a great, though dry, ſtyle; and 
with but little relief. Its whole form is ele- 
bent, and in nm complete. 80 
85 / nnen N valuable 
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Valuable und * an antiquity deſerves 
| 1 be placed in the houſe. 

Villa Albani is ſome what farther tenovel 
Hike the town, out of the Porta Salara, in 
a moſt delightful fituation, and commanding 
uA beautiful and very extenfive proſpect. Its 
founder was Cardinal Alexander Albani, the 
great patron of Winkelmann. Here chat in- 
genious antiquary acquired great part of the 
profound knowledge for which he was fo 
much diſtinguiſhed. He had a ſet of apart - 
ments to himſelf. The Cardinal was accuſ- 
tomed to retire to this villa every afternoon, 
to enjoy the ſociety of his friends, and ac- 
cording : as Winkelmann liked or diſliked the 
company and converſation, he was perfectly 
at liberty to join it or not. He was a genius 
that ill brooked controul; but exquiſitely 
ſenſible to friendſhip and kind offices; and 
his attachment to the Cardinal was ey 
warm. 

Magnani s account of the curioſities of 
this villa, p. 111, &c. is remarkably full and 
exact, inſomuch that finding little to add, 
; and ſcarcely any thing to correct, I ſhall 


take his book as the ground - work of what [ 
* ER | have 
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| have to ſay; nor would it be neceſſary to 
ſay any thing, if De la Lande and Lady 
Miller were not ſo very ſhort upon this col- 
lection, which undoubtedly is of the. frſt 
rank as to buſts and ſtatues. _.. |. 
| Every thing here 1 is in the moſt exquiſite 
preſervation, and as neat as an Engliſh houſs. 
The portico towards the garden is one of the 
moſt beautiful things that can be, and no- 
thing could be better imagined than the tem- 
ples of Mareus Aurelius and Antoninus 
Pius. Who ſhall ſay whether moſt feelings 
acceptable to God, are excited by the con- 
templation of theſe fanes of virtue perſonified 
or at the ſhrine of a St. Anticelus and a St. 
Regina, whoſe relicks are mouldering in the 
chapel juſt by? Beſides the figures of theſe 
5 good emperors, here are many other por- 
traits intereſting in Roman ſtory. One 
grudges a place among them to the vile 
Domitian, though this be the only whole- 
length figure of him which has eſcaped its 
_ juſt doom, and therefore curious as an anti- 
quity. Two large baſons of alabaſtro fio- 
rito, ſeven feet and a half in diameter, are 
„ of a4. 608 
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not the leaſt ſplendid decorations of he. 
temples i in queſtion. 

On the firſt floor is an 4 veliibals, 
eh; with ſome rooms adjoining, are high- 
ly elegant; and among them is a cabinet of 
very choice vaſes, and other antiquities. The 
Egyptian idol, ſaid to be of plaſma di ſine- 
ralde, ſeems a greeniſh baſaltes; and the 
Canopus, another idol, like a vaſe with a head 
upon it, deſcribed as of touch- tone, is ſurely 
baſaltes. Here is a celebrated bronze Apollo 
ſauroctonos; ; and a Minerva of the ſame 
metal. 

In another — 3 898 a chimney: 
piece, is that moſt exquiſite bas- relief of 
Antinous, in white marble, eſteemed the 
choiceſt piece in this whole collection, and 
which Winkelmann calls the glory of the art 
in its own or any age. It was found at the 
villa Adriana, and appears but a part of a 
large compoſition, repreſenting, 'probably, 
the apotheoſis of this youth. His figure is 
in profile, of no very bold refief, but of the 
moſt exquiſite beauty and grace. Its out- 
lines and finiſhing are models of perfection. 
Ihe lateral porticos of this N contain 
| a pro- 
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a prodigious number of choice antiquities; 
and lead on each ſide to a ſeries of apart« 


ments no leſs abutidanfly ftored. Here 
are termini of many of the Grecian heroes 
and poets, with Scipio and Hannibal. An 
Epheſian Diana, with her uſual werabun< 
dance of breaſts, in a temple dedicated to 
herſelf.” A captive King, whoſe garment is 
of the green ! hard breocia, already deſeribed 
at the villa Borgheſe, ſaid to be of Exyptian 
origin. Here is a large baſon of the lame, 
exactly ſimilar to one in the portico of St. 
Mark's church at Venice; - otherwiſe the 
ſtone is extremely rare. Buſts of Carracalla, 
Lucius Verus, and the young Marcellus, 
erroneouſly called by Magnani Marcus Au- 
relius. A Serapis in baſaltes. Various very 
intereſting bas-reliefs, among which are ſome 
of the labours of Hercules on the ſides of 
a vaſe. Innumerable ſtatues of gods, god- 
deſſes, and heroes, both here and in a portico 
of the gardem eſpecially a terminus of Dio». 
genes; and yaſt numbers of Egyptian 
prieſts and idols ; among others, Antinous 
in the form of Oſyris, ſeven feet high, i in 
the moſt beautiful oriental alabaſter; and 
: - another 
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© WiivtHer 28 large of röſſo antico. The fon: 
tuin in the centre 'bf che parterre, formed 
of four Slleni ſüpperting a ' granite baſom 
fiſteen feet in in is much admired; 
Hut the Whole of this parterre is formal yy 
dreary,” conſidered as a garden, and deftitute | 

of ſhade. What the other parts of the 
Pleaſure grounds are, we lad not time to 
"Gxamirie. The ſculptures are ſuch an in- 
*Exhatiftible fund of ſtudy and amuſement, 
cht this villa ought to be "vifited many 
, fires, eren by the moſt ſuperficial lover'of 
dle arts; and ir Was our fate to fee it but 
| once. ; 

Much muſt be belt unſeen lier the 11 
Ay in Rome. The moſt 3 
"Induſtry, and inbſt ardent curioſity, will 
have their moments of languor, and many 
Gbjects may perhaps be itiacteffible at the 

time one moſt wiſhes to viſit them. "Others 
may, by various accidents, be ſhut up 1 
the public for a time, as when palaces are 
repairing, or collections changing their 
owners. Add to this, dark days, and cold 
wet weather, very unpleaſant for ſtudying 
in uninhabited or marble rooms; and the 
Vor. II. | 8 | moſt 


s) we | 
moſt active traveller will find he catinot turn 
every moment to account. One place only 
is equally temperate in all weathers, St. 
Peter's church. This is the moſt delightful 
and inexhkaüſtible lounging- place, and the 
beſt reſource for filling up men N or 
2 hours, that can be. | 
I The Corſini palace - we could not wot . 
© mittance into, for ſome of the reaſons above 
mentioned; and that of the Duke of Brac- 
ciano is ſhewn in ſummer only, when the 
s family are out of town. Villa Pamphili we 
. . ought to have ſeen, but viſited only its gar- 
dens, which are ſpacious, wild, and mag- 
© nihcent. Villa Giraud, in the road to it, 


3 actually built in the form of a ſhip, at 


leaſt as much as a houſe can be; though i it 
| ſeems as paradoxical in deſcription, as Mr. 
A Bruce' $ mountains in the form of an inverted 
cone. | 
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* 30 e the laſt Friday in 
Lent, there 1 was a vaſt concourſe of people 
at St. Peter's in the evening; among others 
the Ducheſs of Albany, natural daughter of 
the Pretender. All the altar-pieces here, as 
in other churches, were covered with purple 
. curtains in ſign of mqurning ; and during 
this ſolemn ſeaſon all the public clocks are 
LD to ſtrike upon wood, OE 


? 


Abril 1 I, (palm Sunday.) "The a ceremony 
of f Aftrivuting, palm branches, as deſcribed 
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by Lady Miller, was pet in the On 


pella Siſtina, not at- Monte Cavallo, as the 


Pope was this year reſident at the Vatican. 
What are uſed on this occaſion are ſmall 


fragments of real date palm-branches, twiſt- 


ed about with ſtraw to make a figure. In 
England, Catholics uſe ſprigs of yew for'this 
ceremony. Here Was Sh a 9 8 on 
mules to the Pantheon. 


At ſeven in e epeting we went to the 
-church of St. Maria Novella, to hear a moſt 
delightful Oratorio of Meteſtaſio on the 


Paſſion, the muſic by Jomelli. It was pre- 
_ ceded by a ſhort Italian oration, delivered 
*by a boy about twelve years old, dreſſed in 
black, and powdered. Some "chit of rank 
generally performs on this occafivn, as it is 
eſteemed an *honoutable * ſort of "Exerciſe. 
1 youth was not deficient in contage, or 
in the graces of delivery, n though of courſe 


artificial, ack ſomewhat too pert. 


April 4 (Wedneſday. ) This e DES we 
heard the Lamentations of Jeremiah ſung at 
St. Apollinare, near the Piazza Navone. The 
muſic "has been carefully kept for ſeveral 
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ages in the college to which this church be- 
longs,. and is always performed on this day. 

| About ſeven the ſervice began, and we were 
_ gratified with ſome, of the ſweeteſt moſt 
plaintive ſounds Lever heard, executed by 
the firſt- ſinger of the theatre Della V. alle, | 
without . en 


Avril. 55 . Thurſday.) A day of 
great parade: we repaired at nine to the 
Vatican, and after hearing maſs in the Ca- 
pella Siſtina, went to the Capella Paolina, 
the altar of which was illuminated witk 
about 4000 wax tapers. The Pope and 
Cardinals ſoon came thither in proceſſion, 
bringing the ſacrament along with them, 
and leaving it there. Next followed the 
benediction from the central window of St, 
Peter's, the moſt auguſt of all the ceremonies 

of this day; and then the waſhing of the pil» 
grims feet, with their dinner, at which they 


were ſerved by his Holineſs in perſon, We 


then ſaw the table ſet. out for the Cardinals 

dinner, and in two other rooms the magni- 
ficent ſervices of gilt plate, deſtined for their 
uſe, dreſſed out with flowers, &c. Lady: 
5 8 3 Millers 
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1 5 Miller's account of all theſe ceremonles is 
= 15 full and exact, that T forbear to enlarge 
upon them. Foreigners, at leaſt of our Tex, 
are readily admitted to the Whole. Ladies, 
if properly recommended, are allowed to 
, ſee them from latticed boxes provided/on 
purpoſe. It is uſual to go in a black full 
dreſs, and being ſo apparelled, the guards 
readily let us paſs, notwithſtanding the Ca- 
pella Paolina being ſo ſmall that ſcarcely 
twenty people could get in beſides the affiſt= 
ants in the proceſſion. Toleration extends 
here fo far, that in this moſt ſolemn ſervice, 
when all the Cardinals and the Pope himſelf 
were proſtrate before the altar, ſome Swiſs 
Proteſtants refrained from kneeling, and gave 
no offence. In the Capella Siſtina, on this 
and other days, our ſtation was in the walk 
behind the bench of Biſhops, and before 
that occupied by the heads of houſes, which 
not being always filled, we often procured 
ſeats upon it. Otherwiſe the biſhops, with : 
equal good nature and politeneſs, made a 
ſign to us to ſit down on the back of their 
bench, whenever the ſervice required their 
| /Panding or 8 At the waſhing of 
; ON | | 1 ; 0 
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the feet we | abſolutely touched the Pope, and 


; during the dinner, the number of ſtrangers ? 
round the table making it difficult for the 
| ſervants to remove the diſhes, we ſet the EX» 1 
ample of aſſiſting them, ſaying, that © when 
his Holineſs ſerved the table, any body might 
be proud to help away with.the plates,” by 
which means our party kept their places, 
and ſaw the whole ceremony very commo- 
diouſly, contributing to amuſe the company . 
in our turn. | 
In the afternoon we aa again to the 
Sixtine chapel, and heard the whole ſervice, 
conſiſting of fifteen pſalms, and the miſerere. 
After the three firſt pſalms, ſome of the la- 
mentations of Jeremiah were ſung moſt 
divinely indeed. At the end of the pſalms 
the lights were extinguiſhed, except thoſe 
in the muſic gallery, which were not very 
apparent; nor could we ſee the muſicians; _ 
and the miſerere was performed by twilight. 
This piece of muſic is one of the moſt cele- 
brated in the world. The performance is 
entirely vocal, yet ſounds of inſtruments 4 
frequently ſeemed intermixed, Nothing 
can be ſweeter, more plaintive, nor more har- 
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- monious ; but I. expected ſomewhat more 5 
of magnificence; and the voices ſeemed far 
from numerous. Well might Lady Miller's 
fine taſte and ſenſibility make her o.] n 
66 ſhe neyer heard . muſic before,” and that 
&« ſhe had now heard enough to make her 
diſſatisfied with the. fineſt opera, and the 
moſt perfect performers to be found elſe, 
where.” It is ſaid the Emperor. Joſeph II. 
was ſo delighted with this muſic, he pro- 
cured an accurate copy of the notes, and 
had it performed at Vienna; but the effect 
was not the ſame. German execution would 
not do; Italian taſte was requiſite. 

Po att every body flocked to St, 
Peter's, which was illuminated ſolely by an 
immenſe croſs of burniſhed copper, ſtudded . 
with innumerable lamps, and ſuſpended be- 
tween heaven and earth before the high altar, 
The effect of light and ſhade throughout 
the church is very fine, and many artiſts 
might be ſeen taking advantage of it to 0 
ſketches of the building, Many relicks 
were exhibited from the gallery of St. Ve- 
ronica, under the great dome; among others 

: the famous handkerchief which that ſaint 
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_ lent our Saviour to wipe his face, and which 
received its impreſſion ; a precious memorial 
| Indeed if genuine! A worthy Abbe of our 
acquaintance. being alone this evening in a 
retired part of the church, ſome country 
people came to enquire of him, whether 
that illuminated croſs was boy, To which 
he replied in the affimative, juſtly obſerving, . 
as he told us the ſtory, that he really did not 
know. what other anſwer to give. 


April 6. (Good Friday.) Maſs was ſaid 
at the Capella Siſtina as yeſterday, except 
that no wafer was conſecrated, but his Holi. 
| neſs went in proceſſion to the Capella Pao- 
lina, where he took the wafer out of the 
ſuppoſed ſepulchre on the altar, in which it 
had remained ſince yeſterday, and brought 
it with great ſolemnity into the firſt men- 
tioned chapel. Previous to his going to the 
Pauline chapel, he uncovered the croſs on 
the altar, and then kneeled before it. After 
which, the Cardinals, Biſhops, &c. in their 
turns did the ſame. This is called the ado- 


ration of the croſs, and the whole of it wag 


accompanied. by very fine vocal muſic. The 
KL: Pope 
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Pope was ; without ſhoes or mitre; but after Wh 
he had bowed to the croſs, prayed filently, . . 
and kiffed the altar ſteps, he returned to his 
ſeat, and reſumed his mitre and ſhoes. Dur- 
ing ſome part of the maſs a friar delivered . 
a Latin ſermon. _ | 
In the afternoon we 8 the M iſcrere | 
at the Sixtine chapel, ſet by a different 
compoſer from that of yeſterday, 1 knew 
not which compoſition to prefer. Each 
ſeemed the perfection of harmony, and leſt 
nothing to be deſired, but that its impreſſion 
might laſt for ever. The Pope went from 
hence to St. Peter s, to pay his devotions to 
the Huminated croſs. In order to have a 
gaod view of him, we got upon the ſteps 
of the high altar, which, like every other 
altar in Rome, was at preſent quite unfur- 
niſhed, and ſeemed to be no longer conſider- 


ech as a holy place, in allufion to the ſad ful. 


Pence of the Chriſtian world between the 
crucifixion and reſurrection. At this altar 
was now an aſſemblage of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed foreigners, collected there to ſee his 


| Holineſs, particularly their Royal Highneſſes 3: 


he” Hals and Ducheſs of Glouceſter, the F ; 
0 | | Dus | 
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Duke and Ducheſs of Buecleugh, and the 
* ſeveral ladies of their parties, to all whom 


and this had an extremely ludicrous effect. 
It was a matter of debate among ſome of 
us, what could moſt probably occupy: he | 
holy father's thoughts at that moment. 
Could ſo many lovely, though heretical,” 
forms be totally unregarded? Perhaps a 
pious wiſh might be excited for their cn 
verſion. Could the moſt mortified and ab- F 
ſtrated mind be entirely abſorbed in ſpiritual - 
meditation, amid the ſplendour. of ſo much 
pageantry, and the gaze of ſuch a multitude 
of curious and obſerving eyes, without ſuf- 
fering a thought to wander from the idea 
which that ſuſpended. croſs was intended to 
excite? I will not ſay what were all our | 
various conjectures on this ſubject, but Iam 
aſſured by an obſerving lady who ſtood near 
his Holineſs; that a part of his concern, at 
leaſt, was evidently to kneel gracefully, and 
to diſplay a very handſome leg to the beſt 
advantage. No Pope ever conducted him- 
ſelf with more judgment or taſte in all the 


ceremonies. in which he performs a part. 
"TEE nor 
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nor is this, ſerioully, an inconſderable-br\.., 
unimportant mexit in the Papal character. 

The relicks were exhibited again. The 
church was quite a promenade, and-throng- 
ed with the flrſt people then in Rome, as 
well. natives as foreigners. On this occaſion 
the, immenſity of the fabrick appeared mote 
ſttriking than ever. The vaſt multitudes of 
people made no crowd... Troops of peaſants 
and of citizens. met parties of princeſſes with 
their numerous attendant abbẽs and cavalieri, 
without joſtling or incommoding eachother; © 
and though every body was in motion, no- 
body was in another's way. F 

At the Duke of Glouceſter's this evening | 
all:the company were in mourning, in de- 

cent conformity to the cuſtoms of the place. 


April 7. (Saturday.) We witneſſed vari- 
ous other ceremonies at the Sixtine chapel. 
Firſt , the matins, at which a cardinal offici- 
ated,” The litany was moſt- delightfully: 
chanted, and before it was finiſhed the Pope. 
came in- The cardinals all kiſſed his hand 
in turn. Afterwards the Pope and cardinals | 
arranged themſelves before che altar, ſtand- 


ing 
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As uticovered, We watched thewwineda 
-Ment ſuſpenſe, when on a ſudden the Pur- 
ple camain dropped, and diſtoveted*a"Fitle 
piece of tupeſtry f the Reſurfecion df 
Ohriſt; at the ſame moment the ſoumnd of 
dtrumpets "was heard without the chapel. 
Never was any thing more theatrical, yet the 
delfeck was too ſtriking to be difapproved. 
„High Maſs being tlien performed, at the 
elevation of che hoſt the trumpets ſounded 
*agafn, - After much kneeling, bowing, bleſs- 
ing, ec. &ce. the Pope" retired and 8 
"0: to che ſhew. 
We chen went into the church, and fofd 
* "the pictures uncovered, the altar furniſhed, 
and great preparations making for che fol- 
-lowing' day. While we were there, ie 
Pope came in, attended by his Swiſs guards, 
ns is his uſual cuſtom every day hut two 
Oeleck. He firſt kneeled to the thapel'6f 
the ſacrament, which was decorated” With 
_ (tapers, and then went to the fatous old 
ſtatue of St. Peter, faid to have been made 
out of a figure of Jupiter Capitolinüs. The 
foot of this he kiſſed and applied to his 
 forehicad dee afterwards holding his 


bead 
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Head under it for a long time. During th, 
Which was really the only contemptible per- 
formance of the good man that I ever wit- 
neſſed, and the only one that ſtaggered my 


charitable opinion of his probity and good 
ſenſe, for it is a voluntary ceremony, his 


guards formed a cirele around him. There 


were ſcarcely ten people in the church be- 
ſides. Many of the Swiſs were ſmiling, 
and one of them was guilty of an action 
that aſtoniſhed us extremely. As the Pope 
held his head under the toe of the ſtatue, 
this wicked ſoldier imitated the action of 
Kicking with his foot, caſting an arch ſmile 
at his next neighbour. This ſhews how 
little the moſt i ignorant are really deceived 
by mummery and grimace, unleſs, it be ac- 
companied with ſomething great or virtuous. 
Hypocriſy. is often like the filly oftrich, that 
thinks itſelf ſecure, if it only hides its head. 
When the holy father: had ſatisfied his de- 
votion to the great toe of this brazen image, 
He kneeled for a very long while before the 
high altar, as the preceding evening, "king | 


Cans * 


Which he returned home e the 1 
een * 


April 8. (Eaſter 0 J was a 4 d & 


"great expectation, and it exceeded every | 
thing vet exhibited. 5 


2 At nine we went to- St. peter 87 W Eg a 
| moſt ſuperb throne of crimſon velvet was 
' Prepared | for his Holineſs behind the bigh 
altar, that is, between it and the tribune. 

The altar was adorned with candleſticks and 
ſtatues of pure gold, each at leaſt ſix feet 
bigh, and rich carpets were ſpread from it 
to the foot of che throne. The Pope ſoon 
came in his crimſon velvet chair borne on 
men's ſhoulders, and with the two ſuperb 

| fans of white peacocks feathers carried, as 
uſual, behind him, He wore a fine tiara, 
and was preceded by the cardinals and other 
dignitaries of the church in their full dreſs; 
among them the Greek patriarch, with his 
mitre ſomething like an imperial crown. 
"Eight different tiaras and mitres were carried 
before the Pope, all rich in pearls and preci- 
_ cious ſtones of great value. On one of them 
| his name, Pius VI. was embroidered. All 
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ben) 
. were placed bn the altar. The will 
guards were in armour, as on che preceding 
Thurſday morning at the chapel. 
During the firſt part of the ſervice che 
Pope fat in a fmall throne on one ſide of the 
great one, and between that and the altar. 
Here he was dreſſed with great ceremony, 
by a number of aſſiſtants, with much more 
f magnificent robes than thoſe i in which he 
came, except that he exchan ged his fine tiara 
for a plain mitre of cloth of gold, and ſeated 
4 "himſelf on his grand throne. ' He then per- 
formed high maſs, being ſometimes' at the 
altar, ſometimes at his throne, as occaſion 
required. The leſſons were chanted in 
Latin firſt, and then in Greek, by a hand- 
ſome Greek prieſt with fine dark unpowder- 
ed hair, who performed his function with 
| much grace and di ignity. "Afterwards his 
0 : Holineſs adminiſtered the ſacrament, that is 
the wafer only, to the cardinals and the prin- 
" cipal civil magiſtrate, having firſt taken it in 
both kinds himſelf. The wine he ſucked 
cout of the cup through a gold pipe, an 
ancient cuſtom, of which I leave thoſe who 
| ate learned i in eccleſiallical lore to ſhew the 
reaſon. 


was carried in his chair, making the ſign of . 
the croſs to the people as he went along, 
round to the other ſide of the altar, where 
he paid his devoirs as uſual; and was then 
conveyed upſtairs to the great front window 
of the church, from whence he gave his 
benediction as on the preceding Thurſday; 
the great bell ringing, the guns of St. An- 
gelo firing, and the ſoldiers being drawn up 
in the great area before the church, which, 
as well as the infide of that building, was 
crowded with immenſe multitudes of peo- 
5 never in my life ſaw any magnificence 
or dignity which could convey an idea of 
what the Pope exhibited in this morning 3 
buſineſs. All the decorations were fo com- 
plete in their kind, ſo truly ſuperb and ele- 
gant, that no ſhew could be finer; and the 
whole exhibition was ſo much calculated to 
Inſpire veneration and awe, as well as admi- 
ration, chat ſurely nothing human could ex- 
_ ceed it. Certainly no ſovereign, who pre- 
tends to mere temporal authority, can ever 
aſſume ſuch dignity; nor can any ſcene of 
33 7: action 
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adtion be found comparable to. the ſtupend- 


ous temple where this ceremony was per- 


; 


formed. +7 
The throne and i its Re were 
immediately removed ; and thus ended the 
devotional ceremonies of the holy week. 
© Theſeceremonies are a great object of curi- 
(ober to travellers, and Rome is never ſo full of 
ſtrangers as at this ſeaſon. Foreigners have no 
reaſon to complain of their accommodation in 
any reſpect. They bring too much money 
into the town to be unwelcome gueſts; and 
the Engliſh in particular meet with the kind- 
eſt attentions, and a flattering ſort of defer- 
_ ence, quite diflin& from French cringing, 
from perſons of all ranks. They ſerve to 
break the uniformity. of ſociety among the 
' nobility; and the attention they pay to the 
curioſities of the place enſures them the 
; good will of every true born Roman, from 
> the higheſt to the loweſt rank. With re- 
bet to their manners Gr conduct, provided 


2 they do not diſturb the public peace, there 


is ho kind of reſtraint, No bowing nor 
faſting, even in che moſt ſolemn ſeaſon, un- 
* Go chooſe | it. Our 7 requeſted 
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ws a/favour that we would not jth 
yer dinners in Lent, to which we” readily 
aſſented; but thinking it decorous to aſk for 
fiſh on Good Friday, he anſwered us, that 
if our conſciences required it, we "ſhould be 
furniſhed with fiſh; but if not, he would 
be more particularly obligech ta us to diſpenſe 
With it chat day, on account of its ſcarcity. 
We told him our conſciences made r no point 
of any ſuch matters, and that we had more 
conſidered his feelings than our own, in 
making the requeſt ; accordingly we were 
ſupplied, among other things, with 'a good 
Piece of wild boar. In the devotional cere- 
monies, I believe none of the Engliſh, then 
at Rome, were ſo punctilious as to ſhew any 
rude or faſtidious non-conformity to the ge- 
neral cuſtoms. For my part, I' conformed 
upon principle, by no means * condemning 
thoſe who kneeled not,” nor complying out 
of any fear or apprehenſion with thoſe who 
did. I conſidered all. theſe various forms 
but as another mode of expreſſing gratitude 
and devotion to the ſame God and the ſame 
Saviour we all in common revere; and 

would have but a bad opinion of che heart 

755 e and 


night within a walled precinct allotted: for 


„„ 978 * 
and prineiples of any one DONT e 
many. of them, without. genuine religious 


| emotions. It would be happy if the differ · 


ences of religion were leſs thought of, than 
thoſe ſources of improvement and conſolation 
to which all modes of faith, im cbm file 
re d though each by a different path. 
Oonyeſted Jews. are baptized in Eaſter 
week at. St, John .ateran, with great Pomp- 
Theſe people are tolerated at Rome under 
ſevere xeſixi being locked up every 


their habitation, where they have a miſerably 
dirty ſynagague, accompanied with every 
ſign of Poverty. A ſermon is preached for 
their edification. every Saturday throughout 
the year, at a chapel near the haſpital called 


ian de! Pelegrini; and one hundred 


men, with fifty women, are obliged 
e hear it. As to the reaſon of 
this diſproportion between the numbers of 
the trag ſexes, whether it be that women 
are conſidered as having greater powers of 


propagating the truth if. converted, or. chat 


confiderable; numbers of the fair Jeweſles 
ae ſuppoſed to be ale in the e way of fal. 


be Ni e vation, 


— 1 


( 
vation, ih conſequence of t e frivate | in- 
ſtruckions of abbes and other . holy ;3 nerſon= 

ages; I Have riot accurately learned, © — 
| On Eaſter Monday, in the eren nin Sing le 
did fire-works were dilp layed fr . e 
of St. Angelo, There et mn y U a 
| nations in different parts of the & 825 1 
by rode of great törefles, or rather iron cups 
of pitch and! other combultibies; b Irt urbing. 

before fore of the ptitidipal palaces, which, 

fm tlie terrace of Triniti Fe Mont, made 
the town. bot as r K dere on fe in fifty 
different plackt. Several fkyerdeketz were 
allo extiblted.” About nike the A ans dif. 
| play began by a vaſt folutitain of fire, con- 
ſiſting of 4300 e ee at once 
from the top of the caſtle. Of this magni- 
ficent fire- Work Mr. Wright, of Derby, has 
given a very exact repteſentation in one of 
his excellent pictures. Afterwards followed 
a variety of other devices, with ſome very 
lofty rockets occaſionally, and the whole 
was terminated by a fountain like the firſt. 
I never beheld any thing of the kind com- 
parable to theſe fire-works. The following 
3 ſaw them to greater advantage 
* from 


Loh 


WI 
* 
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from a a Houſe fronting. the alle, which is. 


: much the beſt fituation. The expence of | 


each nig ght is faid to ere | 
or about 1121. fterling ®s 


| "Its wy orth while 125 Abend. go —_ of 


this calle, & to enjoy the view of the city and 
its environs, In the centre of the building. 
is an oblongn room, painted by Julio Romano, 
and others, in which ſome ſuppoſe the aſhes, 
of Adrian were originally depaſited; though 
the moſt general opinion is, that they were 
encloſed in the large pine apple of bronze, 
which crowned. the ſummit of the ancient 
ſtructure. No veſtiges remain of the caſing 
and ornaments. of marble, which, with the 
Fine columns now in St, Paul's church, ori» 
ginally decorated this magnificent mauſo- 
leum. How tantalizing is it to read of the 
ravages of the barbarians who fixſt turned 


this, building into a caſtle, and.. defended 


themſelves with fragments of its ſtatues, till 
all traces of its former glory were entirely 
obliterated ! The ſolid fabrick itſelf has, 
however, reſiſted alike; the efforts of time 
and barbariſm, and is now the chief fortreſa 
of the city. Hither the, Pope can retire 


. it 
- 


1 
from the Vatican, in cafe of any alarm, by 
means of a covered gallery, built by Alex- 
ander VI. who might well be glad of ſuch a 
retreat. Here is the Papal treaſury and 
archives. One curioſity in this caſtle is a 
chair, like a large ſentry-box, ſuſpended by 
ropes, and fo balanced that a perſon in it 
may, by a light effort with his hands, aſcend 
or deſcend in a moment the whole height « of _ 
the building, paſſing through Ins: In 
each floor. | 

In this place Father Ricci, the laſt Gene- 
ral of the Jeſuits, was confined till his death, 6 
two years after the diſſolution of that order. 
We heard an intereſting account from an 
eye-witneſs, very nearly concerned in the 
matter himſelf, as I ſuſpect, of the grief and 
deſpair diſplayed by the fraternity at the fu- 
neral of their chief, who was buried in the 
church of the Florentines not far diſtant. 
With him whatever hopes they might have 
of reſtoration vaniſhed ; and, like a little 
| ſhock of any kind after a great affliction, his 
death ſeemed to be more acutely felt than 
even the firſt great blow of their diſſolu- 

2 wr 1 


/ 
| 
| 
| 


ſpoils of Salomon's Temple; among which 


(de 

The various ruins of Rome have been too 
often deſcribed, and ars too. well known, ta 
need any new. illuſtration, Many af the 


principal ones are ſituated about the Campa 
Vaccino, a dirty deſolate place, which was 
once the Forum, Here are the three. vaſt 
arches, all that remain of the Temple of 

Peace; the triumphal arches of Septimius 


Severus, Titus, and, not far diſtant, that of 
Conſtantine. Under. the gateway: of that 
of Titus, through which no Jew will ever 

paſs, are bas reliefs finely. executed of the 


the ſeven candleſticks, the ark, & , may. be 
diſtinctly ſeen; and from hence are taken 
the figures of theſe things, uſually given in 
hiſtories of the bible, as they exactly pccord 
with the deſcriptions i in holy writ, I wons 
der {o very curious and precious a monument 
js not. better preſerved, _ 

From this ſpot we come to the Coloſſeum, 
* ſtupendous fabrick, from whole majeſtic 
ruins princes and cardinals have pilfered 
materials for ſeveral palaces, without making | 


| any very perceptible impreſſion, ' Such facri- 


legious attempts have, for the future, been 
- rendered 


„ 
| wendered impradicable, by the laudible-con- 
trivanes pf Benedict XIV. who has conſe- 

erated tis building, under pretenee that it 
(he fame Pope has cauſed ſeveral altars to bo 

erected within ita eireuit. It is now there» 
fore a holy building, and cannot be plunder» 
part of the ruins lives a hermit, who has the 
arches) arg oyer-run with graſs. and buſſes, 
intermixed with abundance of the beautiful 
red anemone, Anemone bortenfis ; and noe 
thing can. be more ſingularly romantic than 
the views from the upper part, where vari- 
ous portions. of the Campania, with ancient 
aqueducts, monuments, and other pictureſque 
objects, are ſeen through breaks in the 
outer circumference of this vaſt ruin, which 
2 the heff poſſible fore· ground for ſuch 


The ruins of Caracalla's baths are next 


i" N bs they 
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ground about them 15 ſo much encloſed 
| in gardens, they are not very acceſſible. 

What remains of the baths of Titus are 
ſome vaulted chambers, now ſubterraneous, 
and chiefly remarkable for the ancient freſco 
decorations; from whence Raphael borrowed ' 
his ee for * Uebe ge e e 
dean. F 

The Theatre of. Marcellus 4D Down very 
La but is now ita moſt miſerable ſtate, 
encumbered and choaked with wretched 
houſes, and black with dirt and ſmoke, 
Within its walls ſtands the Palazzo Orſini, 
in the court of which are Lone h A 
tures, 

-Trajan's s Column is built of huge entire 
blocks of the fineſt white marble, through 
the centre of which the Rtair-caſe has been 
cut. We aſcended its top by 187 ſteps, 
Its fine pedeſtal is now diſencumbered from 
rubbiſh, and ftands in a ſunk area about its 
own height, ſhewing how much the neigh- 
bouring ground has been raiſed, | 

The pyramidal Mauſoleum of Caius Ceſ. 
tius is perfectly well preſerved, and ſtands 
partly built up in the town-wall near St, 

Paul's 
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Paul's gate. The dark ſepulchral chamber 
in the centre, is painted with angels and 
other ornaments. Near it is the burying- 
ground for the Engliſh, and other heretics, 
who are not allowed to be depoſited in con- 
ſecrated ground, leſt by that means they 
ſhould by aceident, perhaps, get to Heaven, 
and Satan be cheated of his juſt due; for it 
ſeems conſecrated burial is a very powerful 
means of admiſſion into Paradiſe ; ; many 
Chriſtians laying ſo great a fireſs upon it, 
that they appear to think it their beſt — 
as perhaps it ſometimes may. 

Out of the next gate, St. Sebaſtian, the. 
road leads to the famous fountain of Egeria; 
which has now regained its native wildneſs, 
and is returned to that ſtate, ne 
the poet lamented: | 


C - the 3 3 eſſet 
« Numen aquæ, viridi fi margine clauderet undas 
Herba, nec ingenyum violarent marmora to- 
e COAL Joy. Sat. ii. v. 18. 
f | 


| The clear ſpting ariſes from the receſs of 
à ruined vault, where is a recumbent ſtatue 


of the uk much damaged. The little 
green 


| 0 ate ) 

Een hilldcks aroma: are ſtudded with end- 
leſs varieties of the Zia Bulbocoalum, with 
Purple, yellow, or ſmall white flowers; and 
Ay * mie! we the, pe is 2 

— That gate of At called Ports Pia; de- 
dene by: Michael Angelo, is remarkable | 
or ſome of its ornaments repre- 

A fenting a barber's baſon and 
'towel; which are ſaid to have been 

_ ©: arcaſtically contrived: by the ar- 
| chitedR, to remizld) the ſpectator thut Pope 

Pius IV. who built it; and whom Michael 
Angelo hated, was the ſon of «barber. / 
One of the moſt pleaſant and moſt indiſ- 
penſible excurſions about Rome, is to 'Tivoli; 

We went thither on the 18th of April, paſſ- 
ing by the old church of St. Lorenzo with- 
out the walls, whoſe doors were ſhut, There 
is nothing extraordinary in its external ap- 
pearance. The road is rather unintereſting 
in the beginning, Silene pendula grew every 
where, and the banks. were covered with 
par ramoſus in full flower, as well as 
es of Ophrys aranifera (Spider Orchis} 

and and te Orchis TIONS "is. 
About 


— 
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About fifteen miles from Rome is a final g 
lake on the left, a little way out of the road, | 
the water of which depoſits a very copious 
ſony ſediment, encruſting every thing about 
it, and forming tephi like the Tivoli tone. 
All the neighbourhood conſiſts of the ſame 
ſtone, on which grows Lichen cartilagineus 
of Lightfoot, and in the interſtices many 
ſtarved and dwarfiſn Plants, among others | 
Ciftus ſalicifolius. 

A little farther on is the We det 
or Solfatara, which diſcharges itſelf by a 
canal of blue - turbid water. The floating 
iſlands of this lake, are nothing more than 
. congeries of the roots of ruſhes, congluti- 
nated by the ſediment of the water. Plenty 
of hepatic gas was bubbling up from the 
bottom, which we were ſoon glad to leave to 


« —— waſte its fragrance on the defart air.* 
Great buſhes of the Judas tree, Cercit 
Siligugſtrum, now in full bloom, contributed 
very much to enliven the ſcenery hereabouts. 
They were as yet deſtitute of leaves; and 
their innumerable flowers of a glowing red, 
ſet on the dark brown bark, had a moſt brily 


hant 
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Bant effect. I heartily wiſh Judas hod cho- 
ſen ſome more vulgar tree to hang himſelf 
' upon, that his odious memory might not be 
perpetuated along with this pretty plant. 
Styrax officinale, Storax tree, likewiſe pre- 
ſented itſelf to us here for the firſt time. 
At the bridge called Ponte Lucano is an 
ancient tower, the ſepulchre of the Plautia 
family, with an inſcription, to be found in 
De la Lande and Lady Miller. The tower 
Itſelf is a fine object. From hence the 
Tight-hand road conducted us to Adrian's 
celebrated villa; to which ſo many of the 
preſent muſeums of Rome have been in- 
debted for their chief riches, and where 
Probably innumerable treaſures ſtill remain 
buried. Its ruins give a high idea of its 
former magnificenee ; but they are ſo much 
mutilated and over-run with weeds and 
buſhes, that nobody has yet been able to 
make out the plan of the Whole. It is 
known to have contained theatres, temples 
(eſpecially for the Egyptian worſhip), aque- 
duct, a library, repreſentations of Tartarus 
and Elyſium, with every thing that could 


tran and luxury of a very accom- 
plithed 


4 4) 


pied and powerful ſovercign. . A full ac- 
count of what it now is, as well as what it 
is ſuppoſed to have been, may be ſeen in 
De la Lande, vol. vi. p. 267. 

On the vaulted roof of an apartment, 
where many perſons have written their 
names, I met with that of Ferber; which ſo 
ſtrongly belied the old adage againſt writing 
on a wall, I was proud to inſcribe my own 
beneath it. Here we met with a ſcorpion, 
Scorpio Europeus, under a large ſtone. It 
was half torpid, and little prepared for attack 
or defence. In ſummer theſe ruins moſt 
probably ſwarm with ſuch inſets, as well 
as vipers, lizards, &c. yet I would gladly 
encounter them all to meet with a plant of 
the true Balſam of Mecca, 4myris Opobal- 
| ſamum, which Adrian is faid to have culti- 
dal plants. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Richard's confounding the Balſam tree of 
Mecca with the Styrax ; ſee his Defer. 4 
Rake, vol. vi. p. 403. and De la Lande, 
vol. vi. p. 30%. The Styrax certain does 
ee 


« 


ww © 


I 


28 Caalpinos firſt remarked, Dy Flaub, 


| lib. 2. cap, 34. and may very poſſibly have 


been originally brought by Adrian. Its 
native country is Judea, whete it, produces 
abundance of that ſweet and precious gum 


or reſin called Storax but at Tivoli it 


ſcarcely affords any gum, for want of heat; 
and as it has not been found in any other 
ſpot approaching to the ſame latitude, I very. 
much ſuſpe& the plant is not a native of Italy, 
Notwithſtanding : its fruit ripens at Tivoli, it 
never perfects ſeed in the botanic garden at 


Turin, and ſtill leſs in more northern latitudes, 


though ĩt reſiſts even our froſts, and flowers 


_ abundantly every ye, in the open ground 


at Chelſea, I cannot helg remarking here a 
ſtriking analogy between Pliny” account, 
Hit. Mund. lib. 12. cap. 25. of the little 
laſecta which pierce the Styrax tree, from 
"whoſe perforations the gum exudes mixed 


with ſaw-duſt, and Mr. Curtis's hiſtory of 


the Silpha griſea, with its ſimilar attacks on 
the Oſier; ſee Tranſ. of the Linn. Society, 5 
vol. 1. p. 87. The operations of the inſect 
* occaſion 2 däſeharge which would not 


” other trie 
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e take place, and that —_ 9 
exiſt R 
We teturned to the W KEY ad | 
continued our road to Tivoli, where we were 
lodged at a miſerable inn, though the beſt 
in the place, called the Temple, becauſe it ad- 
Joins to the famous Temple of the Sibyl, ſome 
ſay of Veſta, which overhangs a precipice 
looking down on the great caſcade, and 
within whoſe ſacred walls we were to have 
dined,” had not a- perverſe ſhower of rain 
prevented us. This beautiful ruin has often 
been delineated, and a cork model of it may 
be ſeen in the Britiſh Muſeum. The white 


; walls' of the inn are covered with excellent 


ſketches in black chalk, by artiſts 8 who have 
been there, and, like us perhaps confined 
by bad weather. LAGER 

In the aftetnoon we dd only view the 
great caſcade, and the Villa d'Efte, from 
which laſt is one of the nobleſt proſpecis ity 
the world; but the houſe ls-ncarby-deferted 
and the gardens in miſerable ruins. This 
Was formerly a princely: palace, built by the 
Cardinal Hippolito d' Eſte, to whom Arioſto 
dedicates his Orlando Furioſo, I know not 

Vot. IL „ whether 
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whether one ought to regret the deſtruction 
of ſuch very abſurd gardens as theſe ſeem to 
have been, with their ſquirting water-works 


making ſuns, ſtars, and coats of arms; bad mo- 
dels in ſtucco, about three or four feet high; of 
the Pantheon and other buildings of 'Rome, 
among formal terraces and grottos of a taſte- 
leſs deſign; all which would be much better 
away, and then the majeſtic cypreſs and 
other trees, harmonizing with the natural 
features of che han pong ed make it n 
COIN” en. n betnax 
The eathbdral: oft this cath town has 
mee taken the place of a famous 
temple of Hertules, and contains nothing 
to compenſate for its intruſion. The ſee is 
occupied by the renowned Gardinal Duke 
of Vork, who now condeſcends, from his 
eceleſiaſtical dignity, to aſſume the flimſy 
title of Henry IX. king of Great Britain, 
Ke. &c. He ſeems not, however, 1 
ane accompliſti-the old propheey :. 


75 1 8 ft, F 


5 > tay Vin. pulled 2 5 and cheir cells, 
4 l IX. ſhall TR con ne mo their nb 


1 was toi of an Co 2 ſomewhat 
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Uncivil bor mot . of another Cardinal, who 
"being troubled by this great perſonage about 
Tome buſineſs he did not like, ſaid to thoſe 
near him, © Theſe people are always an in- 
cumbrance to every N 
ah "Next. morning, the weather being more, 
. favourable, « our cicerone conducted us to the | | 
© caſcade, and ſhewed it in all its different | 
points of view. It is vaſtly more copious ö 
than the fountain of Vaucluſe, as well as 
more divided and varied, falling from a 
much greater height, and over greater va 
| niety of ground. We then proceeded about 
two miles along a road that winds round the 
hills to the eaſt, from every ftep of which 
' are moſt enchanting views of the various 
leſſer caſcades, ' with infinitely diverſified 
| landſcapes, ornamented with groves of olive 
and other trees, buſhes of the beautiful 
 Shrax, here in full flower, as was the Scor- 
pion Senna ( Coronilla Emerut), and the Judas 
tree, the whole being interſperſed with bold 
' tufts, of the great Aloe in the moſt pictu- 
reſque manner. Nothing can be more charm- 
ing than theſe ſcenes; no wonder they are 
0 celebrated. Sometimes the landſcape 


ene . with 


6025 


: with the "atldings of Tivoli, the temple, 
and the vaſt plain of Rome beyond, re- 
ſembles a picture of Pouſſin's; in other 


points of view, with the noble caſcades and 


rocks, and the towering mountains above, it 


recalls the more majeſtic. ſcenes of Salvator 


f Roſa. We regretted nothing but the bad 
8 weather, which ſtill perſecuted us, and pre- 
vented our enjoying this charming place in 


perfection. 


We Afterwards deſcended — 7 our inn, 


to a moſt romantic ſpot at the bottom of the 


great caſcade; from whence that vaſt body 


of water is — to come tumbling and foam- 


f ing over che rocks, and through the caverns, 
in which it appears to be loſt when ſeen 


7 


| from above. This place is called Neptune's 


Grotto. The ſteep deſcent to it is through 
a natural ſhrubbery of Coronilla Emerus, 


| interſperſed with Cyclamen, Hyacinthus co- 


3 


ngſus (creſted Hyacinth), and Iris Florentina, 


the large blue Florentine Iris, all in flower. 


77 —We returned to Rome i in the evening. 


Nothing remains for me to ſay of Rome, 


but ſome remarks concerning natural hiſtory, 


Ip beginning 
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beginning with plants, in the order 2 
we found them in flower. 


March 30. In the graſs-plats of Villa 
Medicis, Hyacintbus Romanus grows in great 
abundance. Its flowers are ſmall, inodorous, 
white with blue ſtamina, by no means orna- 
mental. We brought bulbs to England as 


a rarity. I do not know a ligure of ys 
hyacinth, 


Phalaris utriculata was now flowering 
every where. We little thought we had 
been all along treading under foot ſo rare a 
graſs, while it lay latent, according to the 
Linnæan idea, under the maſk of its herbage. 
Linnzus never ſaw a ſpecimen of this ſpecies, 
but inſerted it in his ſecond edition of 
Species Plantarum, on the authority, as it 

ſhould ſeem, of Bauhin, in whoſe Theatrum, 
p. 44. fig. 4, it is not ill figured. Aſter- 
wards, by an unaccountable error, he men- 
tions it in his Mantiſſa, p. 322, as ſcarcely 
different from Phalaris paradoxa, though 
diſtinguiſhed by Tournefort / Gramen ſpicd- 
tum pratenſe, ſpicd ex utriculo prodeunte, 
TR Inft. 519). , They are, nevertheleſs, 
| U 3 abundantly 
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abundantly diſtinct, as Linnæus would have 
perceived had he ſeen both. The following 
ſynonyms belong to the above: Ph. utricu- 

lata, Scopoli Del. Inſubr. faſc. 1. 28. t 12. 
Dickfon's Dried Plants, NM 3. 

. Gramen alopecuroides, ſpick ey pur 
99250 ex utriculo prodeunte, C. B. Mori * 
Hiſt. v. 3. ſect. 8. t. 4. „ 19. 

G. pratenſe Dalechampii. Hp * 
v. I, 425. fe 3. 


April 2. Trifoligw is on the 
ſteps of Trinita de Monti. I know not on 
what authority Linnzus ſays this is a native 
of England. 

Polycarpon tetraph yum, and 
Parietaria luſitanica, in the ſame place. 


Abril. 3. At the Villa Borgheſe, 
Orbis morio of various hues, 
Orchis militaris in bud. 
 Orchis. rubra, Jacq. Coll. v. 1. a 1 rar. 
t. 183. This beautiful plant is a variety of 
© Paprizonacea of Linnzus, with a ſmaller 
lip than it is found with in Africa. Jacquin 
N his rubra * a bad drawing ſent 
re node F him 
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him from Rome, with the petals too much- 
expanded, which miſled him to make it a 
new ſpecies. 

We were not ſo fortunate-as to meet with 

is Ophrys crucigera, which I ſuſpect to be a 
variety: of O. apifera, 2 N 
. drawn likewiſe. 

Ophrys adrachnites of moſt at was 
abundant in all the graſs-plats, with a ſtem 
twelve or fourteen inches high. 'This ſeems 
different from our Engliſh O. aranifera, 
Sowerby's Engl. Bot. t. 65; the lip of the 
nectary is more expanded, membranous and 
undulated in the margin; but I ſcarcely 
know a permanent ſpecific diſtinction. This 
Roman plant is the kind moſt ah 
deſcribed by authors. 

Scilla campanulata, Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1 0 
444 Curt. Mag. t. 128. very plentiful. 

Tbeligonum Cynocrambe, not far from the 
Etruſcan altar. | 

T4 

eil 14. 9 * tins was now in 
n at the Villa Borgheſe, uſually with 
a narrow lip; but we alſo found the broad 


W ee by Jacquin ( 0. MOraVica, 
781111 v4 Coll. 


. 

Coll. v. x. 61. Ic. rar. t. 182, and which 
differs in no reſpect from that figured in 
Sowerby's Engliſh Botany, tab. 16, except 
in having a paler flower; Wherever this 
ſpecies occurs, intermediate varieties, both 
as to the colour of the petals and form of 
the lip, may generally be found. All its 
varieties have the property cf ſmelling like 
melilot, or new hay, as they dry, which I 
never perceived in any other of this tribe. 

Teucrium flavum, and | 

Trachelium caruleum fibquently: occur on 
the walls of Rome, but ry were not now 
in flower. 

Sonchus tenerrimus grows in ts ſame ſitu- 
ations, flowering perpetually, and is eaten 
by the common people as a fallad, _ 


April 20. We viſited the Botanic 8 
near the Fontana Paolina, and never exa- 
mined one more indigent. Not a new or 
intereſting plant to conſole us. There was 
indeed plenty of the two ſpecies of Melian- 
thus in flower, and Potentilla anſerina was 
ſhewn us in a pot as a very curious and 
den plant. The e later quality certainly 
nant + cannot 
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cannot be denied, but it grows as commeoly 
Italy as in England, and every where elſe, 

The gardener appeared very ignorant, and 
| ſeemed to know nothing of either Tourne- 
fort. or Linnzus, but the names he uſed 
were chiefly thoſe of the former ; and when 
we enquired if botany was taught here on 
the Linnzan principles, he thought we were 
aſking for ſome ſpecies of Linum. 

We diligently ſearched many of the nu- 
merous bookſellers' ſhops near the famous 
ſtatue of Paſquin, by the Piazza Navona, 
but with little ſucceſs. They told us 
Columna's works complete were worth 
twenty ſequins, in which inſtance they 
were rather too knowing than ignorant. 
Monaldini, in the Corſo, is an intelligent 


bookſeller, well furniſhed with modern pub- = 


lications. Here I got Maratti's rare Tracts. 
The weather at Rome' was far from uni- 
formly pleaſant during our ſtay. We had 
much rain, many dull days, and ſome very 
cold ones, though no ſnow. The moſt diſ- 
agreeable and unwholeſome circumſtance in 
the climate of Italy is the cold wind that 


day or two, often with ſuch piercing ſeve- 
rity, that no exerciſe, even in the ſunſhine, 
can keep che body warm. This we expe- 
rienced on the 22d of April. It was pre- 
ceded and followed by very bright 
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FROM ROME, BY LORETTO, TO BOLOGNA, 


— 0 


April 25. 'Th E faithful Diego Baroncello 
engaged to convey us by Loretto to Bologna 
for eighteen ſequins, all expences on the 
road included. We ſet out after an early 
dinner, and, paſſing through the Porta del 
Popolo, caſt many a longing lingering look 
behind.“ The laſt object of which we loſt 
ſight, was the dome of St. Peter's, from a 
hill a few miles diſtant. The arrival at 
Rome, and the departure from it, are two 
moments in a nee to . never to be 
forgotten. $50 
The afternoon was fine, and the e 
wore the face of ſummer. Every thing 
looked verdant and luxuriant, not having as 
. ſuffered We: drought. Aſphadelus ra- 


maus, 


„ 300 
moſus, Cercis filiguaſtrum, and Ferula com- 
munis, I believe, were ſtill in flower. 
Slept at Caſtello Nuovo, nineteen miles 
from Rome, or rather in an inn near this 
little town, the view from which was very 
rich. Two Auguſtine monks joined us at 
ſupper. After I was gone to bed, their con- 
verſation with Dr. Younge turned on the 
great piety of the late king James III. of 
England, probably to ſound, pur ar 
2 CE] ECW 4 
Ae! oy Early in the morning, paſſed | 
Mount Soracte, mentioned by Horace, which 
is now corrupted (as Addiſon well remarks) 
into St. Oreſte, and then came to Civita 
Caſtellana, the ancient Veiz, thirty-four 
miles from Rome, This town is ſingularly 
Gtyated on a peaked rock, ſcarcely acoeſſible 
but on one fide, and commanding beautiful 
proſpects; the ſurrounding country being 
extremely romantic, particularly a deep rocky 
valley on the north ſide. Here the Fraxinus 
mus, flowtring aſh, was in bloom. This 
zs the tree which produces manna. 
Ihe principal church is rich in old mo- 
A taic, 


ei y 4 

Tas, but its piftures are not od After 
poor dinner upon kid, dreſſed in various 

manners, the ſtaple food of Italian travelling, 
and which is often ſo various in quality, that 
ſome have thought its place is occaſionally 
ſupplied by a canine repreſentative, we came 

. Borghetto, a little miſerable hamlet near 

the Tiber, which river we eroſſed for the 
Laſt time. Here is a good bridge, and the 
valley 3 is rich and piQtureſque. 

After paſſing through Otricoli, came to a 
very good ſolitary inn, called Ia Vigna, about 
fourteen miles from Civita Caſtellana. The 

waiter would have put us both into one bed, 
but on remonſtrating, we obtained two very 
decent ones. We aſked why he had not 
given us a very good room with two beds, 
in which he depoſited the two Auguſtines 

who came after us? He replied, © becauſe 
un ptifico (a conſumptive perſon) had lately | 

d died there, and we being young, might 
4 catch the diſorder.” I thought of Smol- 
let's ſtory of the Eretico Ingleſe. This is a 
beautiful and fertile country. The evening 
however was dull and cold, inſomuch that 
| we were glad of a fire. Candles are ſeldom 
: uſed 
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Abel! 27: We 38 our r journey 5through 
Narni, a pretty conſiderable town, hich 
commands a noble and beautiful valley. The 
ſtately remains of Auguſtus's bridge may 
be ſeen at the diſtance of about a mile. A 
good level road brought us to Terni. Hired 
a calaſh to take us to the celebrated caſcade, 
about four miles diſtant, the road to which 
is very bad and hilly. A cicerone fixed 
"himſelf on the back of our chaiſe, and. we 
were peſtered with boys bringing trumpery 
petrefactions to ſell; all which impertinences 
"are very diſagreeable when one comes to 
ee a grand natural object. 

This noble caſcade, by far the fineſt 1. 
ever ſaw, and eſteemed the firſt in Europe, 
is formed by the river Velino, which ſud- 
denly precipitates itſelf from a perpendicular 


height, by ſome reckoned 1871 palms, or 
about 468 yards, but this is evidently an ex- 
aggeration. De la Lande calls it only 200 
| feet; ; but Addiſon and the Abbe Richard 
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pre hen neareſt the. truth in reck 


it 300. The, 8 e author 5254 


over, in, ,, cold. far r. and DP Addiſon 
thinks' « has "ſomething mare aſtoniſhing in : 
it than all the water-works of Verſailles!” - 
By this expreſſion wemayſee howmuch t thole 
pompous nothings really impoſed on perſons | 
of taſte in the time of their novelty, ſince 
even an 4 Addiſon could, think of them mew 
he was looking at the caſcade of Terni, .. 
The body of water is commonly not more : 
Perhaps than that of Vaucluſe, but. the fall 
fifty times as great, and the ſurrounding 
country much more rich and beautiful. A 
vaſt miſt Liſes perpetually from the caſcade, | 
and indeed the whole body of water ſeems 
turned into miſt, and looks like wool. or 
cotton as it falls. It is really tremendous to 
"ſtand; in a little ruined building which over- 
hangs the gulf, and whoſe foundations are 


in 2 conſtant tremor from the concuſſion of 
the water. Alfter its fall it joins the river 
N era in che valley, below, We ought-to 


have | 
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; have delcended t to ſee the caſcade: from that 


point of view, but Chad not time. 
From Terai We we” proceeded "through. 2 

mountainous ; Dailey, reſerabling "Provence, 

accompanied with. mth "rain, 5 Spolete ; 


leaving the great dd aquedud” on "the let, 


as Our ing was withbüt tie town "walls. 


This zquedu@ appeared to confift of a fin- 
ple row of arches ;" the height if ſaid to be 
Jopfeet, che length ache top 600. At extends 
from one hill t to > another, like the Pont du 
G 3 ö 
Sion r wennn la nb 

e 28. we ſet out at Wut! PRA 
wp was dull, and miſts hung about the hills; ; 
but the ſun gradually diſperſed them, "and 
unveiled a moſt intereſting landſcape.” Our 
road lay through a vaft plain, richlyc cultivated 
with corn and vines, and bounded by hills 
clad with olive trees, and ſtuck with towns, 
convents, and cottages. Paſſed a fine copi- 


ous ſpring, the fource of the Clitumnus, 


and a beautiful little antique temple, now 
turned into a chapel, cloſe to the road. 
All che hedges were full of Spiræa bype- 


= 
: 
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z ſald, by authors, to come from b 
yet it is to all appearance perfectly wild in 


this part of Italy. Its common Engliſh 
name ſeems to confirm this opinion; nor 
have I any ſpecimen of it among the North 
American plants Kalm gave to Linnæus. 
Cereis Siliquaſtrum was prettily intermixed 
with it, and Campanula Speculum, Venus's 
looking-plaſs, grew by the road fide, with a 
yellow rough-leaved Alyſſum, probably the 
montanum. I collected a ſingular orange- 
coloured gummy exudation from the vines. 
We leſt on the right hand the town of 
Trevi, which ſtands on a hill, apparently com- 


manding a very extenſive proſpect, and came 


to Foligno, a capital town, 100- miles from 
Rome. Here, of courſe, we went to ſee 
Raphael's picture at the Convent of the 
Counteſſes, mentioned in every book. It is 
not in his very beſt manner. The Virgin 
18 not pleaſing 3 St. John and St. Jerome are 
In the cathedral is a large filver 

ſtatue, made about fifty years ago, of St. 
Felix, the third biſhop of this town, who ſuf- 
fered martyrdom under the Emperor Decius. 
1 is uy gilt, and ſet with ſeveral pre- 
All X cious 
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Cous ſtones. Its chair is likewiſe of ifilver, 
with a good! bas-relief of the death of the 


ſaint on its back. the breaſt of this ſta- 
tue is a portion of the eranium of St. Felix, 


ſet in cryſtal, with rubies and emeralds about 


it; and they boaſt here the poſſeſſion of one 
of his arms. The reſt of his body is in 
France, The ſtatue is carried in proceſſion 
about the town once a year. The canopy 
over; khe altar of this church is made aſter 
that of St. Peter sat Rome, but of courſe 
much ſmaller. Some Latin verſes inform 
us part of the Virgin's hair is preſerved 
there, as well as of the crown of thorns, 
and they call upon us to adore the TROVE of 


| Fe thunderer !. 


* — DO tonantis adora! oe: 


«iy the afternoon we. began to N the 
Apennines. Paſſed a village very: pleaſantly 
ſituated.in a deep valley, through which runs 
a riyulet, forming numbers of very beautiful 


caſcades. Arrived at Serravalle, a poor little 


town, twenty miles from Foligno, ſtanding 


very high in the Apennines, in 4 ſtraight 


paſs, which has been well fortiſied. The 


afternoon 


{0 387 )) 9 
afternoon Was. exceſſively rainy, and the road 
Very tedious. The trees and ſhrubs were as 
backward as thoſe about Rome in the end 
of February, and Anemone Apennina was 
but! now in bloom, with. 7. uffulago. bybrida. 
Luxurious travellers would have found our 
inn at Serravalle very wretched and gloomy; 
but the people here, and in moſt parts 
of this road, are modeſt and obliging. Ci- 
vility covers a multitude of ſins, for what 
* it but one form of Chriſtian charity? 


Abril 29. We croſſed. the river Chienti, 
juſt below its ſource. The road led wind- 
ing along a valley by the fide of this river, 
with high rocky hills around. The weather 
continued cold and rainy, and the plants 
wore the appearance of March. Beginning 
to deſcend into a milder climate, we came to 
Valeimara, 136 miles from Rome. 


On a little hill, at the back of the inn, 1 


mie Orchis variegata, Jacq. le. rat. and 
| Collect. vol. 2. | 1 Thymus alpinus, 
 Thlaſdi ſaxatile, an Ophrys with a red flower, 


apparently a variety of O. anthropophora, 
 Opbrys apifera a variety, Glabularia vulgaris, 


p ARES Rbus 
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+Rhus Cotinus, cultivated here for tanning 


" and called Scotino, Onoſma echioides, 
Column. Ecphr. 183, which ſeems to be a 
diſtin ſpecies from the Linnzan variety (8) 
found about Montpellier, being leſs hairy, 


and the briſtles on the leaves are curiouſly 


ſtellated at their baſe. Here alſo grew 
Orobanche major, which, when freſh, ſmelt 
ſtrongly of cloves, a circumſtance mentioned 


: by the old botaniſts ; but I never found it in 
our Engliſh Broom Rape. I fuſpe& there 


are more ſpecies than one commonly con- 


founded under this name. The hoſtler's 
boys ſeeing us gather plants, brought ſeveral, 
and ſeemed acquainted with moſt of the 


common things. Cercis Siligugſtrum they 

called Daguigno, or ſome ſuch name. It is 

"PR to no uſe, | 
After dinner we came to Tolentino, the 


country improving upon us very faſt, but 
. the rain continuing. By the road fide, on 
a bank, juſt beyond this town, I for the 
firſt time ſaw Clathrus cancellatus, and, to 
the great aſtoniſhment of our voiturin, leap- 
ed into the mud to gather it. Unluekily it 
was rather too far advanced, and broke on 
N 4 3 
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the ſlighteſt touch. I was never ſo fortu- 
nate as to meet with it again. Bulliard has 
admirably figured this curious fungus in his 
Ghampignons, tab. 441, by the name of 
Clathrus volvaceus. It is ſaid to be com- 
mon in France, eſpecially in the ſouth, as 
well as in Italy. At Florence it is called 
fuoco ſalvatico, or wild fire. The colour is 
light red; the texture like that of very 
ſpongy bread ſoaked in water. The volva 
white, lined with mucus, and ſmelling like 
common fungi. The odour of the red part, 
though not ſtrong, is nauſeoully cadaverous, 
and is compared by Battarra, Fung. Arimin. 
24, to the ſmell of a ſepulchre; a compa- 
riſon which we cannot ſo readily verify in 
England, becauſe although we, like the Ita- 
lians, ſtill continue the abominable and ſu- 
perſtitious cuſtom of burying in towns and 
churches, our vaults are leſs confined than 
thoſe in Italy, by which means their va- 
pours, though more ingeniouſly diffuſed for 
the propagation of infection and general 
ſicklineſs, are not ſo perceptible to the ſenſes. 
The road lay along a rich and beautiful 
_— to Macerate, a handſome town on 
J= a hill, 


a hill, with a gate built like a triumphal 

arch,” 154 miles from Rome. We did not 
enter it, but ſlept at an inn by the gate, 
from wWhence is an extenſive view every 


. 
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April 30. We accompliſhed our pilgrim 


age to Loretto, - ſeventeen miles farther, 
Loretto ſtands on a hill, three miles from the 
Adriatic coaſt, in a country I think the fineſt 
and moſt beautiful of the cultivated: kind I 
ever ſaw; The town is ſaid to contain ten 
thouſand inhabitants, which ſeems incredi- 
ble, unleſs this reckoning” includes Ricenati, 
a pretty large and handſome town, the capi- 
tal of the diſtri, and five miles from Lo- 
retto in our road thither. On arriving at 
the inn, we were ſoon addreſſed by numbers 
of women who ſell chaplets of beads of 
various materials, ſilver croſſes, medals, &c. 
_ fillets with the exact meaſurements of the 
Virgin and Child, an infallible” cure for the 
headach, and the pains of child-birth, with 
various other holy relicks; of which we laid 
in a large ſtock to preſent to our friends in 
England, taking care, afterwards, to haue 


them 
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chem touched with the holy porringer and 
houſe, to make them, as Lady Miller ſays, 
as efficacious as poſſible. We expended 
ſeventeen pauls for a ſilver Madonna and 
ſome artificial flowers, to adorn the hat of 
our voiturin, as we were told it could not 
be diſpenſed with. Theſe poor fellows pre- 
ſerve” ſuch things as trophies, to ſhew how 
many times they have been at Loretto, 
Nothing in Italy has been more talked of, 
or more fully deſeribed and animadverted 
upon by all travellers, than the wonders and 
treaſures of the holy houſe. Whether its 
coming hither be a miracle or not, the credit 
it has obtained is ſurely miraculous. The 
hiſtory of its removal from Nazareth, by 
angels, needs not be repeated, as it may be 
ſeen at length, with the ſupport of many 
teſtimonies and ſpecious arguments to back 
them, in Father Gillibrand's letter, given by 
Lady Miller. Nevertheleſs, all Catholies do 
not think it incumbent on them to believe 
this as goſpel; and wicked heretics ſtill take 
the liberty of laughing at the Santa Cafa's 
expenice. It may not however be amiſs for 
them te de wiſe, as well as merry, and to 
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| be, warned on all ſuch occaſions by the em 


ample. of a very eminent traveller, who has 
indulged his lively genius upon the ſubject 
of another famous Madonna, that of the 


Tyrol. Unluckily for this pleaſant writer, 


his French tranſlator was inſpired by the 
Holy Virgin to take up the matter ſeriouſly, 
and has thus but too much the advantage. 

There are two ways of ſeeing every 
thing. Theſe Madonnas, and their mum- 
mery, in one point of view are below con- 
tempt; and this many well know, beſides 
thoſe who laugh at them. Conſidered in 


another light, they are powerful inſtruments, 
not merely of ſpiritual tyranny, for that is 


their abuſe, but of piety and virtue. What- 
ever ſuch legends may. be to enlightened 
minds, they have to the vulgar all the force 


of goſpel; and it is but juſtice to the impo- 


ſitions (as we think them) of the Romiſh 


church, to ſay they are at preſent ſeldom ſet 


at variance with morality. The abuſes and 
corruptions of this church concern the higher 
orders of the community, who deſerve no 
pity if they be miſſed by them; the vulgar 
are meh: the. Wa direQed, and the moſt 
yirtuouſly 


„ 
yirtuouſlyinſtruQed. It is the intereſt of both 
church and ſtate, that they ſhould be induſtri- 
ous, ſober, and honeſt. They have no money 
to buy off their offences; or at leaſt they 
have not enough to compenſate for the diſ- 
| advantage which would accrue to the church, 

from their becoming idle and licentious. 
Confeſſion is a powerful reſtraint upon their 
morals; and I am credibly informed it is a 
maxim with prieſts never to grant abſolution 
for robbery, but upon condition of reſtitution. 
being made to the injured party. Other in- 
ſtances of good ſenſe, and ſome even of 
tolerant liberality in pariſh prieſts, who in 
all countries are the moſt valuable part of 
the clergy, have come under my knowledge. 
The ſtocks and ſtones, the people are taught 
to worſhip, are dreſſed out to their imagina- 
tion with attributes of rectitude and be- 
nignity, borrowed from the pure idea of an 
intellectual deity; for ſo congenial are virtue 
and benevolence to the human mind, that 
no ſyſtem of worſhip could ſupport itſelf 
without their ſemblance; and even thoſe 
moſt corrupt in principle, would have little 
ſuccels in practice, without a conſtant appeal 
to 
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(34) 
to the eternal law written in our hearts. As 
to forms, the mind will aſſotiate its concep- 
tions with ſenſible objects. The devotion 
of ſome perſons is beſt excited in a choir, of 
others i in a conventicle, and of others i in the 
holy houſe of — but one it " thei | 


Jy even God.” 


Let me not, Bebber be miſunderſtood 
as the defender of prieſteraſt and ſuperſtition. 
Far be from me the odious principle of keep- 
ing any rank of mankind in the dark, nor 
will I apologize for all the abuſes at Loretto. 
Some of them are ſo groſs and idvlatrous; 

it is wonderful the church itſelf has not FS 
bidden them. Among other things in the 
ſanctuary, is a tablet of ſilver, with a long 
ſtring of invocations to the Virgin by dif. 
ferent names, with Ora pro nobis after- each. 
This the church authorizes; but it ſurely 
does not authorize tlie relicks being addreſſed 
too in the ſame manner, and yet we poſi- 
tively ſaw, with our own Eyes, THUS following 
* amongſt others: 

e gata ſeottella, ora pro SE) ” | 
Hoh porringer, pray for . 

25 8 it be ſaid the church only tolerates this 

abuſe, 


- 


- 
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tations of God the Father; I would aſk 
why the church is ſo tolerant in matters that 
tend to keep its flocks in ignorance, and ſo 
very vigilant againſt every thing by which 
they, may by chance be enlightened ? * 
What we were ſhewn for this holy por- 
ringer, is evidently a piece of earthen ware 

of the country, painted blue and yellow 
| like thoſe. pots attributed to Raphael, of 
which here is a fine collection in the apothe- 
cary's ſhop of the convent, done for the 
Duke of Urbin, and leſt by him to this, 
church *, The town of Faenza, between | 
Loretto and Bologna, has long been famous 
for the manufactory; whence this kind of 
ware is called, in French, Fayence. It re- 
ſiembles clumſy delft, and a coarſe ſort i 
pſed every where in this country. 0 

- I muſt beg leave to correct a few nds 

of Lady Miller. She ſays, after De la Lande, 
the marble caſing of the holy houſe, which. 
ſtands Inſulated under the dome of the great 


»one of the moſt capital bg of this ware 
js at Narford, in Norfolk, the'celebrated ſeat of Mr. 
| es There is one piece in the Leverian Nuſeum. | 
. church, 
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church, is loaded with various ornaments. 


of ſculpture, all heavy, and ill done.” Yet 
De la Lande confeſſes it is reckoned one of 
the fine things of Italy, ſo that he blundered 
with his eyes open. I will do Lady Miller 
the juſtice to ſuppoſe ſhe ſhut her's, and only- 
copied his book afterwards, This edifice, 
deſigned by Bramante, and executed by 
Sanfovino, early in the ſixteenth century, the 

golden age of modern art, appeared to us fo: 
remarkably elegant as well as rich, and the 
ſtatues and alto-relievos ſo finely executed, 
we could not ſufficiently admire it. De la 
Lande has ſometimes ſtrange ideas of build- 
ings being over-charged with ornaments, 
not -diſtinguiſhing between ſimplicity and 
richneſs of deſign. The ſame ſtyle is not 
ſuitable to a ſhrine and a citadel; and if a 
profuſion of decoration be proper any where, 
it is ſurely in this building. The architeCt - 
has taken advantage of the ſingular felicity 
of its ſituation (under cover) to indulge a 
luxuriance and refined elegance of taſte and. 
execution, which can ſo rarely be uſed in 
the external part of any building, and ta 
_ Pace with which, the iſde ought to be 
2 abſolutely 
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af - abſolutely | a fairy palace. Accordingly we 
find within this beautiful covering a blaze 
of gold and diamonds, and the ftill more 
eſteemed walls of the holy houſe, the great 
object to which 82 eyed 22 Reps are Fl 
rected; - 
be ſame intelligent ak ſeems no 
leſs miſtaken in her opinion of the jewels. 
What we ſaw upon the Virgin, conſiſted of 
a ſort of bell-hoop, entirely covered with 
diamonds, many of them as large as a hazel 
nut, and their whole number is ſaid to be 
6064. This was given by Philip IV. of 
Spain. Its value is notorious, and there can 
be ſcarcely a ſuſpicion of imperfection, much 
leſs of any counterfeit ſtones, in ſuch a gift. 
I have no doubt that all the votive offerings 
which are public donations of princes, are 
what they appear to be. They are the of- 
ferings of devotion, and one can much more 
readily ſuſpect the givers of ſuperſtition, 
than of ſo very heinous and ſacrilegious a 
crime as any fraud in ſuch matters would be 
thought. In the treaſury I am very ſure 
we ſaw and examined, among its dazzling 


and ſtupendous riches, many ſtones, of the 


N genuineneſs 


"Rt; 18) | 


egennineneſs of which; as well as their beauty | 
and magnificence, there can be no doubt. 
"Whatever all the reft may be, 1 can, as a 
naturaliſt, ſpeak to one curioſity, certainly 
no {eſs genuine than invaluable, a natural 
maſs of emeralds in their native eryſtals, 
each three or four inches long, ſticking in a 
White quartz rock, preſented by Philip IV. 
of Spain. The larger cryſtals are about 
forty-two, the ſmaller eighty-five. This is 
one of the greateſt curioſities at Loretto. 
Small ſpecimens of the ſame kind, and thoſe 
very valuable, 1 0 be ſeen in the Sg 
Muſeum. = 

It is remarkable that, among the en 
butors to this treaſury, we meet with ſcarcely 
ag any illuſtrious names, except Queen Chriſtina, 
who, on her abdication, gave her regalia to 
the Virgin; an oſtenſible and not ill- judged 
act of piety. The other princes upon re- 
cord are chiefly ſuch contemptible and uſe- 
leſs ones, to ſay the beſt of them, as Henry III. 
of France, and Philip IV. of Spain. The 

latter has given more than any body. 
The room where moſt of theſe riches 
ure Sue e ts caſes, contains a moſt 
1 admirable 


1 
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admirable Virgin and Child by Raphael, 
coloured in his beſt manner. I wonder the 
Manuel does not mention this picture. An 
Euglich | nobleman is ſaid to have offergd 
8900 ſequins for it. 5 

The bronze doors of the great ny be are 
the fineſt we have ſeen, and, if my memory 
did not deceive me; much n to thoſe 
of Piſa. HE 0 

So much is the marble: pavement, round 

the holy houſe worn, by devout-knees, that 
it is obliged to be replaced about every 
twenty-five years. At certain hours a prieſt 
attends in the ſanctuary to touch, with the 
holy porringer, any thing the people bring 
for that purpoſe, whether child-bed linen, 

preſents for diſtant friends, or other things 
wiſhed to be particularly fortunate. This 
is done gratis, and the coneoutſe of people 
on that ! is amazing. 


— 


May IR left this famous place early. 
The road was crowded with pilgrims, fing- 
ing and bare-headed. The country is beau- 
tiful, with fine views of the Adriatic z but 
even at this ſeaſon we had very cold weather. 
l 7 Hyacinthus * 
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Loretto. 


e e mile ous of the AOL» 
We left our carriage at an inn, and walked 
into the town. It is a free port, with a 
{good harbour, of which the town com- 
mands a pleaſant view. The arch, dedicated 
to Trajan, on the mole, is a very elegant an- 
tiquity, but ſmall, built of blue and white 
Parian marble, like the pillars of St. Peter 
in Vincolis at Rome. The veins of this 
' marble reſemble in colour thoſe of the com- 
mon Carara, but they are ſtraighter and leſs 
{branched ; the cryſtalline grain of the ſtone 
is alſo larger, which is eſteemed a beauty. 
Here is a Lazaretto deſigned by Vanvitelli, | 
and built in a pentagonal form, as well as 
- alittle chapel in the centre of its court, The 
latter is admired, I think, without much rea- 
ſon. The Exchange has a tolerably painted 
ceiling; but its front, mentioned in the Ma- 

. cl; 6's bad: gorhic paltry thing, 
| © After dinner we proceeded to Sinigaztis, 
amid troops of pilgrims. This is a fortified 
town. Our baggage was ſlightly viſited at 
_ the Dogana or cuſtom-houſe, by the moſt 

2 | „ 
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eiyil officers we have met with, and ſealed 
by our deſire, that it might paſs without more 
trouble to Bologna.. Walking on the pier, 
and by the ſea-fide, we picked up a few 


ſhells of little value, but no plants. A fiſher; 
ſingular inſet Cancer Maniis, which we ſaw 
all along the hedges near the ſea, grows the 
greateſt plenty of Tamariſk, Tamarix gallica, 
which- we obſerved the ſheep: preferred to 
all other food, never touching any other 
gta whether remained. 


ee RL rTP gs 17 
much rain, and a violent north-eaſt wind, 
called here Scirocco: we rode along the coaſt 
to Marotto, a ſolitary poſt-houſe, in whoſe 
ſpacious chimney we were glad to ſhelter 
ourſelves, crouching over a few half-glowing 
embers, till the weather became ſomewhat 
more tolerable. It ſeems that every unfa- 
vourable wind is denominated Sczrocco in 
Italy. In the ſouth-weſt that name is ap- 
plied to the hot fuffocating blaſts from 
Dt I. 1 . ONS 
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Africa; in che Horth-eaſt it mean the cok 
bleak winds from the Alps. 

In the afternoon we paſſed cloſe ww 
little walled town of Fano, and about five 
arrived at Peſaro, a very neat well. built little 
place, ſomething like parts of Florence. The 
churches afforded nothing | to fix our atten- 


tion. Near the piazza is an indifferent ſtatue 
of Pops Urbin ves Th” > 


May 3. Palſed sagn A fab: place 
called la Cattolica, and over the bridge men- 


tioned in the Manuel, at which there is now 
no toll. This country is flat, but tolerably 
ceultivated, and the common people Took 
decent and comfortable. We entered Ri- 
mini by the triumphal arch, erected by T. 
berius to Auguſtus, which the Manuel places 
at the other end of the town. This areh is 
pretty entire, large, but not elegant. It is 
too wide for its height, with only a ſingle 
column on each ſide the opening, and a 
very mean pediment. At the oppoſite en- 
trance of Rimini, is the noble antique bridge 
of St. Julian, built of marble, and in very 
good repair. Its profile is remarkably hand- 

SE 5 ſome. 
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ſome. A paltry little pedeſtal in the market- 
place told us Cæſar harangued his ſoldiers 
there, after paſſing the Rubicon, which we 
did not think it incumbent upon us W 
to believe. 

e e e t den b 
8 and a ſhock was felt the week 
before our arrival. 
Our road lay through. ho ſmall town of 
| Savignano, in which great numbers of coun- 
try people were collected to ſee a horſe-race, 
and the road was crowded with people going 
thither. They were in holiday drefles, and 
had a pleaſing air of cheerfulneſs and good- 
humour. The ante is flat, apparently 
Between Rimini and Gente the. - 
town of Archangelo, with a very handſome 
triumphal arch, erected in honour of the 
late Pope Ganganelli. This ſtructure is of 
brick, with white ſtone Doric n in a 
very good taſte. 
{We flept at Ceſene, 3 
pulous town of handſome appearance, the 
birth-place of the preſent Pope Pius VI, 
. Here is an old brick caſtle, and a 
1 5 very 
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very noble bridge of the fame FORT, 

begun, I believe, by Clement XII. and finiſh- 

ed by his preſent Holineſs, who has done 
ſeveral things for the en ns his 

native town, | 

The people here ſeemed very devout. 

The women, however, did not always carry 

their eyes on the ground; for they ſeemed 

not unſkilful in the art of ogling n under 


heir ſquare black hoods. 


The coffee uſed in this country is remark- 
able for being very little roaſted, reſembling 
ale in colour when made. It is the common 
. beverage of the people, as well as in moſt 
other parts of Italy. Even the labourers 
will not go to work in a morning before 
they have been at the coffee houſe. They 

eat Wy little, if _y thing, along with * 


N We leſt Ceſene it half paſt four, 
and were obliged to have recourſe to one of 
theſe vulgar coffee-houſes, none of the gen- 
teeler ſort being then open. The road lay 
through a pleaſant cultivated country to 
Forli, which has ſuffered a little from the 
i ae te earthquakes ; and from thence to "ON 
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in Latin Faventia, celebrated for its earthen 
ware already mentioned. Moſt of theſe 
towns are built with covered ways for foot 
paſſengers, very commodious both in hot 
and-rainy weather. In a grove of willows 
by the river ſide I found Salix triandra, and 
obſerved that kind of dripping from the 
leaves of theſe trees, deſcribed in Du Hamel 
as being their condenſed perſpiration. Phy- 
que des Arbres, vol. 1. 150. ; 7 
Imola, a large town, is not far diſtant. 
We traverſed it without ſtopping, and put 
up for the night at a moſt comfortable inn, 
at a ſmall town within fifteen miles of Bo- 
logna, called Caſtello San Pietro. We were 
never more civilly treated, nor better ſerved, 
although perhaps, in ſome great towns, more 
ſplendidly. I found nothing curious in the 
village, except a column in the ſquare, with 
a ſtatue. of the Virgin upon it, erected the 
preceding year by the Lord of the town, in 
memory, as the inſcription ſays, of the Virgin | 
of the Roſary having preſerved this place 
from damage during the late earthquakes. 
This is a public authentic monument, and 
we may: therefore conclude that the church 
| = 2 allows 
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allows the people to underſtand by theſe 
2 images ſomething more than a mere aſſiſt- 
ance to the imagination in prayer, as the 
more enlightened Catholics declare; we have 
here undeniable proof that they are, to all 
intents and purpoſes, idols, ſuppoſed to be 
endowed with different powers and dignity. 
I would not be uncandid or cenforious, but 
I cannot ſee any difference between theſe 
images and thoſe of Paganiſm. None of 
the heathens ever imagined that the golden 
Jupiter of the Capital was Jupiter himſelf; 
nor that the Diana in the Temple of Epheſus 
was the very identical goddeſs in perſon ; 


but they ſuppoſed it to be more efficacious 


to worſhip before thoſe figures than any 
they could make themſelves ; and juſt ſo do 
the Catholics, I am willing, however, to 
admit this is an abuſe which has crept in; 
for, alas! it is too tempting and too profit- 

able an abuſe to be kept out, wherever the 
veneration of images is admitted at all. - Si- 
milar obſervations 2 be 0 on the 


| "me of relicks, 


ne From bene ue aan fee | 


da 
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to Ts, ls a highly cultivated plain. 
On approaching the town, we were ſtruck 
with a ſcandalous piece of effeminacy I never 
before witneſſed, gentlemen taking an airing 
on horſeback, preceded by running foot- 
men 
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BOLOGNA. 


'T H E principal obj ects of a ſtranger's 


curioſity in this town are the numerous pic- 
tures, of which all the palaces and churches 


are full. Here the produQtions of the Bo- 
logneſe ſchool, the works of the Carraccis, 
of Guido Rheni, Domenichino, Albano, &c. 
may be ſeen in the greateſt abundance and 


perfection. We ſpent four days in contem- 
plating them. 


The firſt object that ſtrikes a traveller on 
entering the town, is the ſquare tower of 


Aſinelli, 307 French feet, or about 110 yards 


in height, built of brick, in the year 1109; 
very ſlender, and of an equal diameter all 

the way up. It has inclined a few inches 
from the perpendicular by time. The brick 
work muſt have been conſiderably different 
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from the ſhameful mud walls ſo plentifully 
85 erecting daily about London. We aſcended 

to its top by about Foo ſteps, with no ſmall 
labour The day was unfavourable for a 
view, 125 we could well diſtinguiſh Imola, 
Ferrara, and Modena; as well as the hills 
about Verona, Mount Baldus, &c. ſeeming 
to rife abruptly from the dead flat which 
extends on three ſides of Bologna. On the 
fouth are ſome _ pleaſant hills ah 
villas. 

"The tower er Gurifſendl, en | 
above mentioned, is not half ſo high; but 
Laid to have been purpoſely built leaning 
eight feet out of the perpendicular. This 
point however is doubtful, and the guide- 
book of the place ſays the foundations have 
given way; which is moſt probable, as the 
wood work and maſonry incline from the 
horizon in the ſame proportion as the walls 
do from the perpendicular, Juſt as in _ 

. tower of Piſa, | f 
Bologna poſſeſſes a very Siehe . 
academy, called the Palazzo dell Inſtituto, 
bo nts all the ſciences are taught gratis. Here 

> is 


S. 
o 


br Naturel Philoſophy, 


ew) 
i an ample Muſeum ibn, ap heren 


The plaſter models of Wnt (ICY with 
almoſt. all poſſible: ſizuarians. and caſes done 
from nature, are very good, though leſy = 
rende. Here is one in which the umbilical 
cord preſents. | The Myology I chink infe- 
rior to the Florentine collection. except two. 


entire figures. of a man and woman. The 
Materia Medica is very good ; eſpecially the 


varieties of Peruvian bark, the chocolate 
nat, and ſeyeral rare Eaſt Indian drugs. 
They have nothing for Calamus aromaticus 
but our common Acorns. The ſhells are 


poor, the inſets poorer ; but he Academy 


had lately received a legacy of two cabinets 


of ſhells, which were not yet placed, The 
collection of corals is generally good, eſpe- 
cially Js nobilis, red coral, of a variety of 


ſhades, from deep ſcarlet to a bluſh colour 


and pure white. One ſpecimen .has even 


red and white in the . ſame piece, as men- 


tioned · by Tournefort. There are ſome fine 
| $pongia, and ſome tolerable Ampbibia. A 


very 
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very large Tefudo coriacea, taken by accident 
which was brought hither alive about- 120 
years ago. The minerals are not capital; 
burt there are ſome fine real Sicilian jaſpers, 
and a collection, preſented by the reigning 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, of the ſtones of Siberia. 
The Philoſophical 'Apparatus is moderate. 
The Library was not then acceſſible. 
In one of the great halls is an admirable 
whole-length portrait, in moſaic, of Bene- 


dict XIV. executed at Rome. In another 


room are ſome curious old pictures, done 
by the earlieſt painters of the Bologneſe 
ſchool, ſome of chem of conſiderable merit. 

This eſtabliſhment is entirely owing to 
Count Marſigli, who, throughout an active 
watlike life, purſued Natural Hiſtory with 
ardour and ſucceſs; and who ſeems to have 
repoſed on this ſoothing ſtudy as bis beſt 


ſource of conſolation, both when by the for- 


tune of war he was a priſoner among Bar- 
barians, and when he afterwards experienced 
the more poignant affſiction of unjuſtly 
| blaſted military fame. His collections of 
Natural Hiſtory, Aſtronomical and Chemical 
en Apparatus, 


ts. 


| 1 Plans of Fortifications, &c. were 
given by himſelf to the Senate of Does, 
his native place, in 1712, and now make a 
great part of this collection. His modeſty 
would not permit that his name ſhould ap- 
peer in any public manner upon the occaſion; 
pet ſurely his country miglit have afforded 
dim the poſthumous honour of a mauſoleum 
in ſomething more permanent than plaſter; 
for of ſuch materiale 28 is that 1901 have 


erected. F 
Our dt: to the churches were 


performed in the following order: | 
8. Salvatore, whoſe Corinthian archi. 
teQture is ver is very majeſtic, has many tomb- 
ſtones and holy-water baſons of an orange- 
coloured ſpeckled marble, called rofſo di Ve- 
rona, which I firſt ſaw at Loretto. It is not 
unfrequent in the northern parts of Italy, 
though rare elſewhere. All the pillars and 
cornices of the altar- pieces in this church 
are tawdrily gilt. The pictures beſt worth 
noticing are, an Aſſumption of the Virgin, 
by Agoſtino Carracei. Sick people before a 
erueiſix, by Giacomo, or Giuſeppe Cupi ; 
rather confuſed, but not without conſiderable 
646 
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the Saviour, by Guido Rheni; not very 
pleaſing. St. John before Zaccharias, with 
other ſaints, by Benvenuto Garofalo, is ex- 
_  cellent; but St. John kneels very badly; 
he could not poſſibly ſupport himſelf as he 
is repreſented. There are ſome ſmall pic- 
tures of ſaints, by Giotto, curious for their 
-antiquity ; and in the Sacriſty a pretty good 
St. Sebaſtian of Guido Rheni ; and David, 
with Goliath's head at his feet, by Giovanni 
Antonio Burrini, in which there is great 
force of light and ſhade, like Spagnuoletto' s 
: works. 

At St. Paulo, on ho 1 under a 
half dome ſupported by columns, are the 
" admirable ſtatues of St. Paul and his execu- 
tioner, by Algardi. Nothing can be finer 
than the meek reſignation of the faint, who 
is kneeling in expectation of the fatal ſtroke, 
with his face turned from the executioner. 
His countenance expreſſes the moſt perfect 
reſignation, and the confidence of an inno- 
cent mind; while a eertain degree of con- 
ſtraint in the attitude of the head, very finely 
repreſents his natural apprehenſion, or rather 
. expectation, 
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expettation, of the impending blow. We 
could not perceive theſe figures to be, as 
commuanly remarked, too ſhort. This ex- 
of this church is too rich. A ſmall taber- 
nacle on the altar, repreſenting a nts in 
pelpecdive, is very pretty. 

St. Agnes is chiefly remarkable for: Do- 
entw scelebrated picture of the martyr- 
dom of that ſaint, of which Cochin, De la 
Lande, and Lady Miller have given ſo full 
an account, independent of each other, that 
T ſhall only add my hearty aſſent to all they 
have ſaid in its praiſe ; allowing at the ſame 
time that the party of angels in the clouds 
could” well be diſpenſed with. The head 
of St. Agnes, and ſome others, are full of 
beauties. In the Sacriſty are ſome good old 
productions of the Bologna ſchool, before 
the time of the Carraccts. x 
St. Dominic's is a long, but not ome | 
church, in which the moſt remarkable thing 

is the ſhrine of that famous ſaint, whoſe apt 
emblem, as I have already remarked, was a 


dog with a firebrand in his mouth. There | 


N in the back of the ſarcophagus, 


0 


Cav - 
* devont perſons have / fancied they 

ſmelt celeſtial frugrante. We unforrmately | 
d not faith enough to perceive it; but 
uld not Relp thinking how:-feelingly we 
ſhould have been cofiverted, vif © Dominic 
the blackſmith” hud thruſt out his tongs 
red hot and taken us by the noſe. Such 
a miracle a mar muſt have had a front of 
bruſs to have reſiſted. The ſaint however 
lay very quiet, and did not even growil at 
us. If he had always been * 
fhould have been more inclined to worthip 
kim than I now am. The ſhrine is pothic, 
of White marble, extremely rich in ſculpture, 
and terminating upwards in a pyramidal 
form. On the ſarcophagus are an immenſe 
number of figures in alto-relievo, of good 
execution, by an uriknown artiſt. At ccach 
extremity of the adjoining altar is a ſmall 
kneeling angel of white marble. That to- 
wards the caſt is ſaid to have come from the 
hand of Michael Angelo Buonarotta i in his 
youth. It is not e Boo for 
ſtiffneſs. 


Here is dhe plaſter monument ter Comit 
Marſigli. 2 


S. Gioyanni 
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8. Giovandi in Mante js; adorned with 
many N ieee 
are, 


IK, 80 Francis adoring the evi; by. 


Ch author of which I ſhould 
on the ground in the forepart, ſo that the 


ſaint's eyes are directed at once to it, and to 


the crucifix on the altar below. The co- 
touring of this picture is ps till; 
Its expreſſion good. 

⁊2d, The Virgin of the Rolats; by 8 
a 3 a confuſed compoſition with a 
great number of figures, of which I cannot 
underſtand the deſign ; ; but its parts are ad- 
mirable.' 
30d, The celebrated St. Cecilia, wih St. 
Paul, Mary Magdalen, and other company, 
by Raphael; which has been engraved and 
often copied. I was a little diſappointed in 
the principal figure, as to its perſonal beauty 
and grace; the Magdalen pleaſed me much 
better. 5 
St. Stefan is an irregular clumſy old db 
fice, orice a a temple of Iſis, and now divided 


4 


81 


1010 about ſeven different churches, of rub; 
dus forme, lies, and levels | | 
In the, Madonna di Galiera, becurs no- 
% thing. worth notice, except Bt. Philip Nor 
in extaſ „ by Guercitio.. _ 
The Cathedral, or Duomo, is à large mas 
© eſtis building Internally, of the Corinthian 


over the _entrance of the tribune is too nar- 
row, and. the ſemicircular niche at the ex- 


tremity too low. The moſt remarkable 


picture here, St. peter conſecrating St. Apol- 
linarius a biſhop, by S has great 
merit in the deſign. 


St. Petronio is a vaſt old gothic fixucure, 


windy more reſembling a cathedral, though 


the front is of brick, and unfiniſhed. Moſt 
of the buildings in this city are of brick, a 


great diſadvantage to their beauty. In this 
church is a famous meridian line, made in 
1656, and repaired in 1776. Here we 
meet with an old much-honoured ſtatue of 


St. Petronius; 3 not.Petronius Arbiter, but a 


holy biſhop of Bologna in the fifth century, 
and now its patron in heaven. No capital 
pictures, except St. Rocco, by Parmiggianino. 
Vor. II. . 


order, but with ſeveral faults, The arch 


ed church. All the different religious orders 
attended; and ſome people dreſſed — 
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Mey One Sunday evening, May 6, we Win 
| ed a proceſſion of k ſtatue of St. Francis, | 


which was carried with a great parade of 
crucifixes, muſic, &c. to give itt benediftion 
in the great piazza before the laſt mention- 


richly in the ſtyle of 300 years 280, with 


_ crowns, ſceptres, and other ornaments. 
| What they expreſſed I could not learn. 


We went to the church of Gieſu wy 
Maria to ſee the excellent picture of the 


Circumeiſion, by Guercino, which is co- 


loured in his beſt manner, without that 


88 blackneſs of ſhade remarkable in moſt of his 
works. The air of the Virgin expreſſes her 
 awkwardneſs in being a ſpectator of ſo in- 


decent and cruel a e bf This | og 
hangs i in an excellent light. 
The Mendicanti di dentro contains feveral 
celebrated pictures. St. Alo and St. Petronio 
before the Virgin, by Cavedone, is, in my 


opinion, too much praiſed by Cochin, and 1 
ſtill more after him in the Manuel. Job on 


a throne, with people bringing him preſents, 


by Guido Rheni, in his foft manner, is 


1 „ * 
* | 8 
' 
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much. more gh of admiration, The 
great altar. piece by the ſame artiſt, in his 
ſtrong, ſtyle, is ſurely unworthy of him, be- 
ing as faulty in compoſition, as any old pic» 


ture of, the earlieſt maſters, whoſe works, 1 in- 
deed, it a good deal reſembles. The dead 
body or Chriſt is repreſented lying at full 
length on a long table in the clouds, in the 


front of the upper part of the picture, with 
the Virgin and ſome other figures about it. 

low are St. Petronio, St. Charles, and 
* wx other faints, looking up; but it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould ſee any thing except the 
feet and under ſide of the table. The canvas 
ought to be cut in two. Chriſt calling St. 


Matthew, by Ludovico Carracci, is an ex- 


preſſive and harmonious picture. Joſeph 


kneeling. to alk pardon. of the Virgin for 
having unjuſtly ſuſpected her of unchaſtity, 


is chiefly. remarkable for the ſubject, which 
is juſtly ridiculed in Wright's Travels, where 


is a ſort of caricature print, for it cannot be 
called n copy, of this performance, The 
painter Was Aleſſandro Tiarini. Cochin 
1 praiſes this picture, and finds great fault wü 


n laſt mentioned. 


r *. "> Wo 


The convent of nolle ladies, called St. 
Pietro Martire, has in its church an excellent 
painting of the Transfiguration, by Ludovic 
Carracci, one of the beſt of his works that 
1 have ſeen. There is great nobleneſs in 
the deſign, and the drawing and colouring 
are good, though the latter is a little grey. 
At the Servi di Maria, St. Andrew adoring 
his croſs is an excellent performance of Al- 
bano's, and a Noli me tangere of the fame 
artiſt deſerves attention. There ſeemed to 
be many other good pictures in this church, 
but © the dinner waited, and we were tired.” 
At St. Gregorio, the altar was dreſſing up 
with great magnificence for a feſtival, which 
deprived. us of the ſight of St. Gregory 
ſhewing the bleeding wafer, by Calvart, the - 
firſt maſter of Guido, ſaid to be a very good 
picture. St. George and the Dragon, by 
Ludovico Carracci, did not pleaſe me much; 
neither did the picture by Guercino, of St. 
» Felix putting the monaſtic habit on St. Wil- 


liam, It is confuſed, and the colouring ſeems. 
to have ſuffered. 


The little conventual church of St. Ludo- 
vico, the biſhop, polleſſes a good picture. by 
©, BN pact 


* : * 
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Anndel Carracci; of the Virgin and Child 
in 1 Wa With NINE ger below adoring 

The church of St. Francis, not far diſtant, 
is a venerable pile; in which nothing ſtruck 
me ſo much as the fine gothic altar-piece of 
white marble, conſiſting of a kind of ſcreen, 
on which are ranged ſeveral ſtatues of ſaints 
in two rows. An Aſſumption of the Virgin, 
by Annibal Carracci, is a confuſed picture; 
the light too much divided, and the whole 
wants repoſe. 
At St. Margaret s is an admirable We of 
Parmiggianino, repreſenting the Virgin and 
Child, with adoring faints, according to cuſ- 
tom. Some of the heads are very beautiful. 
Chriſt in the garden, with an Angel behind 
him, is not one 22 Guercino' 5 heſt perform- 

ances. "Si 

St. Catherine, or Corpus Domini, is a taw- 
dry ehurch ; but the front of an altar, in the 
firſt . on the right hand, conſiſts of 
perhaps the fineſt piece of verde antico, for 
the clearneſs and great ſize of its ſpots, that 
| Italy can boaft⸗ Annibal Carracct's picture 


I 
* 
| 
. 
| 


* 
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one-of his beſt works, though chere is a 
dulneſs in its colouring, even more than 
uſual with this maſter. Through a ſilver 


grate, over an altar, we had a view of the 


body af St. Catherine Vigri, the foundreſs; 
which is preſerved entire by a miracle, as 


they do the Almighty the honour of ſup» 


poſing. She is ſitting, | richly dreſſed, in a 


chair, with candles burning about her. The 


face, hands, and feet are viſible, and of a cho- 


colate colour. On her cheek is a whitiſh 
mark, ſaid to have been occaſioned by Jeſus 


Chriſt appearing to her in a dream and 


giving her a kiſs; by which it appears the 
letter in the Bath Guide, beginning, 
< Hearken, Lady Betty, hearken!” is a 
more orthodox compoſition than I had ever 
ſuppoſed. Maſs happened to be ſaying at 


this altar when we wanted to ſee the ſaint, 


ſo. that, being not very. anxious about the 
matter, we declined intruding, and were re- 


tiring ; but the ſacriſtan, unwilling to loſe 


his fee, elbowed his way through the crowd, 
and removed the curtain againſt gur will, for 
it ſeems we heretics have more feeling on 


thoſe ſuhjects than the elect themſelves. 
| 5 « XN 80 
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de much. for ihe churches of Bologna 
If che reader is tired of pictures, he muſt 
bes over NE have to ov oc about the 
Places. 

In the en Publico, or Town-hall are 
a few, very capital productions of the pencil. 
The firſt room contains a good architectural 
piece by Bibiena. In the next is a portrait 
of the body of St. Catherine Vigri, juſt men- 
tioned, with all her finery, by Vandyke. 
This is the greateſt degradation I ever knew 
the pencil ſuffer. I hope Vandyke was well 
paid for doing ſo ſtupid a work. Another 
room is adorned-with the St. John, by Ra- 
Phael, which contends with that at Florence 
for originality, and I think comes the neareſt 
to it of any. Cochin eſteems this much 
which is natural enough for a Frenchman. 
I know. but one nation that is more partial 
ta every thing belonging to their country 
than the French, and the French are much 
the moſt diſagreeably and arrogantly partial 
of the two. Sampſon drinking water from 
the jaw-bone of the aſs, an admirable paint- 
= * Guido's, deſervedly praiſed in the 
24 * 
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Manuel; and the Saints, pr 
logna, by the ſame hand; are ho left w 
of him, The latter ate bn à ſilk banners 
Painted in a hurry for a public proceſſion in 
"the time of the | plague: the painting of 
_ courſe is ſlight; but the manner and draw. 
ing eaſy and free. St. Jerome, by Simone 
da Peſaro, good, Two admirable chia“ 
oſcuros of female figures by Guercino; the 
attitudes and drapery very graceful. In a 
mall apartment, not always ſhewn, a very 
curious portrait of an infant ſon of Francis I. 
of France, ina kind of wooden cradle, by 
Leonardo da Vinci. The child's face is 
| very intereſting, and has great expreſſion ; 
the finiſhing» of the whole inimitable. © 1 
Palazzo Sampieri ; contains one of the 
choiceſt collections in Bologna. We could 
not examine all as they deſerve; en 
juan noted the following 
Ihe marriage at Cana, by Crefpi, called b 
ls Spagnuolo; a large piece in the manner 
of Paul Veroneſe. A fine expreſſive Judith 
of Julio Romano, A woman with two 
children in her lap, by Vandyke; of natu⸗ 
oa and ET ad Dead Chriſt 
I with 
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e the Virgin and St. John, by Bellind 3 
ax old ſtiff dry piccure; but the countenances 
have great merit. The heautiful angel Ga- 
briel of Guido, of which there are ſo many 
dliuplicates, copies, and prints. An excellent 
Magdalen, by Annibal Carracei. A very 
much and juſtly-admired picture, by Albano; 
round a tree, with Venus and Cupid inthe 
clouds. I like it infinitely better than any 
of this painter's works I ever ſaw before: 
It is worthy to be engraved by Bartolozzi; 
no other perſon would do it5uftice.  Chrift 
ſaying, Render unto Cæſar, &c. two 
Reads only, copied by Ludovico Cartacci, 
aſter ary original of Titian, now at Dreſden; 
The calm and dignified ſhrewdneſs of our 
Saviour, is well oppoſed to the eager malici- 
ous expectation of the perſon endeavouring 
ta entrap him: there is too artificial a 
_ contraſt in the colouring of the two faces; 
that of Ohriſt is too much illuminated. The 
fine Abraham, Hagar, and Iſhmael of Guer- 


eino, which has been engraved, I think, by 
Strange, is much more pleaſantly coloured 
e OR great painter o works, the 
Hades 


* 


7 


ele be leſs black; of its 


due moſt precious picture in this collection: 


rr * 


e 


compoſition no praiſe can be 00 high. — 


and almoſt in the world, is the celebrated 
St. Peter lamenting his fault, with another 


 apoltle, ſome ſay St. Paul, attempting to con- 
ſole him. This is tie maſter- piece of Guido 
| Rheni-| Ten thouſand ſequins have been 
en lp it, iendeitis Aways hepr-coverady, 


and thewn laſt; + Cochin ſays, I believe very 


juſtly, that this piece unites all the perfections 


of paintiag in the higheſt degree. The 
equally excellent, and it is therefore the moſt 
complete picture in Italy. With reſpect to 


the expreſſion, about which alone I preſume 


to judge in ſueh a caſe, I moſt heartily aſſent 
to his opinion. The ſincete and humble, 
yet dignified contrition of St. Peter, is ſo 
juſtly, yet not at all violently, expreſſed, that 
nothing can exceed it; but its whole mean- 
ing is not to be caught at a tranhent glance. 
The countenance may be ſtudied for ever, 
like thoſe of Raphael, which very few paint- 
ings will bear; for the expreſſion in moſt is 


ee ſight, and, when 


WH * eloſely 


* 
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cloſely examined, defective 3 or it is falls 
and often contrary in different parts, of the 
fame face ; which laſt is the moſt, general of 
ell defects in this noble art, and is the touch- 
ſtone which diſtinguiſhes art from nature. 
In Guido's St. Peter may be read all the cha- 
racter of this moſt amiable apoſtle: that 
warmth or ſuſceptibility of impreſſion, which 
made him the firſt to reſent an inſult offered 
to his beloved Lord; that , generous ſenſibi- 
| liy, which prompted him, before all the 
reſt, to ſcorn the idea of a poſſibility of failure 
in his affection or duty; and that tenderneſs 
of ſoul, which was at the ſame time, perhaps, 
| moſt in danger of the fault into which he 
fell, and certainly moſt capable of the deepeſt 
 heart-rending contrition aſterwards. 
Palazzo Tanaro contains many good 

paintings, In the firſt room two. great 
pictures of che Martyrdom of St. Andrew, 
in one of which is a good head of a 
ſemale ſpectator on the right; otherwiſe 
they are not capital: the artiſt's name we 
could not learn. In other apartments Adam 
and Eve mourning over Abel, by Ludovico 
Carracci ; a good picture, the colouring very 
- light, the character of Adam juſt and affect- 
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the ſyle of a picture by Mich, Ang da Car- 


| 
| 
i! 
| 
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ig. The Aﬀiption” of the Virgi; by 
| Guertitio, le beyond "compariſon tile beſt 


piece in the houſe. It is extremely in the 


Ale of his famoiis St. Petronilld, both in 


expreſſion and colouring ; and the upper 


part ſuperior to that of the laft-metitioned 


picture. Almoſt all the heads are exquifitely 


| Ke; but the expreſion'not fo müch vated 


as it perhaps might be: the / ſhades are 
black. St. Peter delivered out of prifon, 


a work of Agoſtino Carracdl, is fingular for 
the Angel being repreſented like a handſome 


young mortal woman without wings; the 


guards are awake, and opening the door 


willingly : this makes the event not fuff.- 
| ciently miraculous. St. Rocco, by Parmig- 


gianino ; a duplicate of that at St. Petronio's 
_ 1 did not like it, A Virgin and 


| nero ao ; efpecially 


the beautiful head of the young Jeſus, than 
which nothing can be more charming ; but 
his hair is rather too white—it is even grey, 


Another Virgin and Child with St. John 
Baptiſt; a large picture of Guido's, in his 


ſtrong manner, with dark ſhades, not unlike 


ravaggioy 


1390 
raggio, in the Palazzo Borgheſe, 1 think, 
at Rome, of the young Chriſt learning of 
his mother to walk; and having met with a 
| ſerpent, he, to her apparent wonder, inſiſts 
upon ſetting her foot, along with his, upon 
its head. 

Here are two bad pittures by Aleſſandro 
Cerini, as we were told, of Peter denying our 
Saviour, and Judas betraying him. It is 
ſeldom one ſees ſuch falſe expreſſion in any 
picture at all tolerable. Raphael's miſtreſs, 
by himſelf, with an agreeable countenance. 
-The Laft Supper, by Agoſtino Carracci, is 
a very indifferent performance, though praiſed- 
dy Cochin. Chriſt is a gigantic figure; St. 
John lying aſleep on his boſom, looks like 
a fat woman intoxicated with love and 
| wine. The altar- piece of the chapel is by 
fire-place, in the hall, are by Giovanni di 
Bologna; much too good for. the uſe to 
which they are put. About this houſe is a 
good deal of the roſſo di Verona marble. - 
Palazzo Zambeccari, the aft we viſited, 
is rich in pictures, ſome of which are very 


_— 
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| gin, and lamenting che death of our Saviour: 
is a great diſagreeable performance of Ludo- 


vico Carracci; its compoſition very bad ; 
the Saint like a perſon begging a favour, and 


the Virgin havghty, vulgar, and ungraceful, 


A Crucifixion, by the younger Palma; a very 


muldifarious defign, bur ſeveral of the parts 
have merit The Laſt Supper, and two 
other pieces, by Scarcellino di Ferrara, very 


good; but I never heard of this artiſt be- 


fore. Holy Family, by Innocenzo Francucci 


da Imola. Dead Chriſt, with the Virgin, &c. 


about him; an indifferent performance of 


Paul e One room is entirely filled 


with portraits, ſome of which are very ex- 


cellent ; but, like all ſuch collections, many 


are I's and many of unknown perſonages. 
A Duke of Mantua and his Ducheſs, in the 
characters of Solomon and the Queen of 


Sheba, with many attendants, all portraits; ; 


a very capital piece of Lavinia Fontana's, 
It is amazingly rich, like the works of Paul 


Veroneſe. The heads of the attendarits are 


too much in a line. Charles V. an excellent 


head by Titian; we diſcern a family likeneſs 
hetween | this HE; and the portraits of 


Philip 


* 
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Philip HI. „Mester ste „e 
of St. Francis, by Guercino; and à fine 
| whole-length Virgin and Child in the clouds; 
by Franceſchini, very much in Guido's ſoft 
manner. A Virgin and Child with St. John; 5 
very much in the ſtyle of Raphael's carlieft 
works, by Julio Fiorentino, a painter who | 
has done but very few pictures. The beſt 
picture in the houſe is Judith in the act of 
decapitating Holophernes, by M. A. da Car- 
ravaggio; juſtly celebrated in the Manuel, 
preface, p. 41. for the propriety of its ex- , 
preſſion. In ſpight of all Judith's boldneſs, 
we ſee in her countenance a natural horror 
of the bloody action in which the is engaged. 
2 ſays che author, < who 
judith che expridicn proper G's grenailict 
apnoea eee, | 
is falſe.” A ſingular high-finiſhed picture, 
or rather three pictures, by Luca d Olanda, 
of the hiſtory of Eſther and Abaſuerys. 
The marriage of St. Catherine, by Parmig- 
gianino, very pretty. Lucrece ſtabbing her- 
kh, by Pelegrino Tibaldi, has greit merit; 8 
e we bead W project ing 
bin}. OS 
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nd clumſy. 80 John in the Wilderneſa by 
Guido, very good. A picture of Judas bee | 
 traying Chriſt; exaQy like that which dife 
pleaſed: us ſo much in the Palazzo Tanato, 
and. which the ſervant thete attributed to nus 
Aleſſandro Cerini, a name I do not know, 
unleſs it be the Bologneſe pronunciation of 
Chiarini. This at the Zembeccari palace, 
we were told, was a copy by Flaminio Torre 
after the other, which is an ona of Lav 
dovico Carracci; and I pay more regard to 
this account, as the guide at Palazzo Tanaro 
was only a footman, the perſon; who gene- 
rally ſhews the houſe being ill. Two Cupids, 
by Simone da Peſaro, very good. An ad- 
mirable Ecce Homo, by Albert Durer; a 
head only, extremely highly finiſhed, and 
very affecting; but the lips are too blue, 
Theſe old maſters had great powers of pathos 
oecaſionally, even beyond the general boy 
ductions of more Poliſhed times. 


« With * majeſtic force they touch'd the bd 
© And truth and nature made amends for art.” 


Here i is ſtriking head a, St. Francis, by 
Dominichino. A head of. St, Peter, by 


6 


Quido, in his rough manner, not--capital. 
Two pictures of a boy and girl; the latter 
"peculiarly admitable, by Guido Cagnacci, 
a ſcholar of the great Guido. Virgin, Child, 
and St. John; a good picture, by Calvart, 
: Guido's maſter. Marriage of St. Catherine, 
with St. John Baptiſt and St. Charles Boro- 
meo in the fore-ground ; a large and very 
excellent oper Is Preys” one of 
FEY are a part of the wenn E 
logna in the picture way. Our hurry to 
get to Venice made us ſcarcely ſee any thing 
elſe of the town; nor were we provided 
with letters, meaning to make no ſtay here. 
A viſit to the Botanic Garden however could 
not be diſpenſed with. It hardly repaid the 
trouble, being ſmall and far from rich. The 
famous Egyptian papyrus, Cyperus Papyrus, 
was growing there, and Agave vivipara, I 
believe, going to flower. Callicarpa Ame- 
ricana was moſt beautifully in fruit. Some 
of the ſucculent plants are fine, as uſual in 
this part of the world. Our conductor told 


me Linnæus's nomenclature was uſed here, 
Vor. II. Aa but 
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We laid in a ſtock, ef the famous Phoſ- 
phorus of the place, native and prepared; 
and walking about the ramparts obſerved 
abundance of common plants in flower; but 
no great rarities. Theſe were all the obſer- 
vations relating to natural hiſtory we made 
at Bologna, where the riches. of art were 
more than ſufficient to occupy all our atten- 
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HAP. XXXIII. 
| "FROM BOLOGNA TO VENICE BY WAT EA 
: Gere L24 PLACE AND CHURCH— 


” ARSENAL —CHURCHES—PRO- 
W or A NUN. 
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May 8. Tins evening, about ten o'clock, 
we went on board the boat of the courier 
for Venice, paying thirty pauls each, not! 
quite fifteen ſhillings, to be landed there bs 
of all other expence, and fed by the way. 
The price was fo low we feared the accom- 

modation could not be good ; but there was 
no alternative, except taking a boat to our- 
| ſelves at a great expence, and incurring va- 
'rious' difficulties and impoſitions, always 
beſt avoided by conforming to the man- 
ners of the country. A min ſaves him- 

Telf a great deal of trouble, in the great 
| J ourney of life, by yielding judiciouſly to 
Aa 2 the 
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| the tide. We were much TR pleaſed 
' with this voyage than Mr. Arthur Young 
was; for the extreme civility, and even po- 
lite attention of our conductor, made us diſ- 
poſed to put up with every inconvenience, and 
to enjoy every thing Pleaſant. I can by no 
means recognize him in Mr, Young's de- 
ſeription of the filthy brutality of the perſon 
under whoſe care he performed his voyage, 
and conclude he muſt have met with a dif- 
ferent captain. 

It was a diſmal rainy night, and on coming | 
to the wharf we found two boats, one of 
which was ſo full of trunks, packs, baſkets, 

and women, that, finding no place, we were 
ſtowed in the other, with two capuchins as 
. jolly as Father Paul in the Duenna, five or 
ſix men, beſides, and a woman and young 
child. The laſt- mentioned article is not 
generally eſteemed the greateſt ſweetener of 
life in a packet-boat or ſtage· coach; but no 
bachelor has a right to complain of i it, and, 
for my own part, I prefer i it much to com- 
pany one often meets with. The capuchins 
claimed acquaintance with us, having ſeen 
us at > their convent at Genoa; ; and v we had 
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the pleaſure of bearing a news of « our friends 7 
there, g 
As two nights were to be Aube del in 
this voyage, I and ſeveral others had hired 
mattreſſes at Bologna, on which we depoſit- 
ed ourſelves, upon cheſts, benches, or ſhelves, 
for we had room enough, and ſlept, to be 
ſure not luxuriouſly, till day-break about 
three o'clock. We then rolled up our beds, 
and began to look about us. The rain 
ceaſed, but the {ky was dull, and we found 
ourſelves in a flat marſhy country, exactly 
like the worſt parts of Holland and Lincoln- 
ſhire ; the vegetables much the ſame, and 
the land generally lower than the canal, 
which was narrow, brim-full from the great 
rains, and on the fide of which went the - 
horſe, drawing us along as in Holland. 


May 9. About nine in the morning ar- 
rived at a place, twenty miles only from 
Bologna, where we were to quit our boat, 
and where the contents of the other veſſel 


waited for us. I never ſaw a more groteſque - 


appearance of what it might ſeem, in this 
caſe too cruel i irony to call the fair ſex, and 
Aa 3 their 
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their ſtyle of dreſs was ſuited to their per. 
| ſonal charms, Some of the party however 
were of a more tolerable aſpeQ, and we 

| afterwards liked their company very well. 
Here a prodigious variety of coaches, ca- 
laſhes, waggons, carts, &c. preſented them- 
ſelves to carry us, ten miles as it was ſaid, 

to Ferrara. All the multifarious ts 
luggage was diſpoſed in the waggons and 
carts, and the company, ſcarcely leſs hetero- 
geneous, in the other vehicles. It fell to 
my lot to go in a kind of double calaſh, half 
open, with a man and woman, and the 
above-mentioned woman and child. Hap- 
pily it did not then rain. We had ſcarcely 
gone 100 yards, i in one of the worſt roads 
I ever ſaw, half up to the axle-tree in clay. 
and mud, and along a high bank the breadth 
of only one carriage, before one of the wag- 
gons ſtuck faſt, and it was utterly impoſſible 
to pals it. Mapy people came with levers 
and ropes, and in about half an hour it was 
ſo far removed that our calaſh paſſed it, and 
went a little faſter ; but i in perpetual danger 
of being avec or ſet faſt, We croſſed 
2 river, the Reno I believe, in a boat, and 


at 


e 
at length reached Ferrara; but ſurely no ten 
miles were ever ſo long. | 

This is a very large walled tomy, thinky 
inhabited, yet more populous than I expect- 


| ed from Ganganelli's pretty deſcription. 8 


regretted extremely not having time to viſit 
the tomb of Arieſto, About the middle of 
the ton ſtands a great old moated palace, 
the Midence of the cardinal governor ; and 
near it a large gothic church, which was not 
open, The better part of our company 
dined together at a long table, and we had 
a moſt excellent, neat, and comfortable din 
ner. We were told at Bologna, that we 
ſhopld dine at Ferrara fupendamente; at which 
we laughed, thinking that expreſſion was 
like the French term ſuperbe, always an omen 
of meanneſs and diſappointment. We have, 
however, repeatedly found quite the con- 
_ trary, for the term Hupendo is very rarely 
uſed by the Italians ; but when it is, it may 
te depended on, Ths conductor ſuperin- 
tended our dinner, and would not partake. 
of it till he had firſt e ny thing 
was as it ought, . 

Here we left the 3 The reſt of | 

1 ⁊] a4 our 
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our party walked all together, making no 
{mall appearance, to another boat, a kind of 
barge, very clean, and exactly like thoſe of 
Holland, except that it had no ſpitting- box, 
or other filthy accommodations for ſmoak- 
ing; the want of which I by no means la- 
mented. This boat held all the company, 
ho were now become very ſociable, the b 
baggage being put on board another. 
canal was very pleaſantly planted with trees 
on bath ſides. This halcyon voyage how- 
ever was doomed not to laſt long. In about 
three hours we quitted this boat, and after 
Waiting a long time in a little town, taking 

coffee, and fauntering about till duſk, we 
went on board a large Giling veſſel on the 
Po, which is here nearly as wide as the 
Maeſe at Rotterdam, and put me much in 
mind of that river, Men, women, trunks 
and all, were now ſtowed in one cabbin, or 
rather hold. After a confuſed kind of ſup- 
per, which our good captain endeavoured to 
make as comfortable as poſſible, an arrange- 
ment of mattreſſes took place, accompanied 


with various odd difficulties and much mer- 


riment; and the * were laid, or rather 
£ a piled, 


— 
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piled, upon them, over cheſts, bales, and 8 
every thing that could be thought of. A 
young gentleman of Venice, who had run 
away from college at Padua, on a frolic ta 
Bologna, and was now returning under the 
ſafeguard of our captain, was glad to ſhare 
my mattreſs with me. We ſeemed to be in 
danger of being overwhelmed and cruſhed 
every moment with tubs u_ cheſts; but 
en eſcaped, | L's 


—-2 wondrous token 
« Of Heaven' s kind care, with limbs unbroken.” 


My EG nevertheleſs was fuch that I fel! 
aſleep, and the moſt diſagreeable part of the 

whole expedition was being awakened about 
three in the morning, in order to go, chill 
and cold, aboard another veſſel; that we 
were in being too large for the canals we 
had to EN 


May 10. Theſe canals, through ſeveral 
locks, brought our bark ſafe into the Adige, 
a fine large river, which we deſcended for a 
few miles; and then through other canals 
came to — and entered the laguni, 
; | which 


„ 
which are roads * open in the ſea at an 
immenſe expence, and defended from it by 
= noble ſtone rampart on the ſouth-eaſt, a. 
mile in length, at the end of which ftands . 
the town of Paleſtrina, Here our captain 
landed, with Dr. Younge and a lady, whoſe 
cyriolity prompted them to accompany him, 
and provided a dinner, which was brought | 
on board; and we partook of it, in good 
order, as we failed along the laguni with a 
fair wind, Venice now lay ftretched out. 
before us, making a much leſs appearance 
than T expected; for, its ſituation being ſo 
very flat, there is no elevation of one object 
above another, as in moſt towns. We ar- 
rived at the poſt- office, a little way up the 
grand canal, about fix o'clock. Here our 
party ſeparated, and were not troubled with 
any examination or enquiry whatever. We 
now experienced the finiſhing ſtroke of the 
worthy captain's goodneſs ; for, being diſ- 
appointed of lodgings at the Scudo di Frangia, 
a celebrated hotel, where we could have only 
two miſerable little rooms for twenty ſequins 55 
a, month, nor could we obtain them for any 
toner period, and were aſked twelve livres 
nolan each 
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each by the day for dinner, our conductor 
ſaid we ſhould not be ſo impoſed on, and 
he would get us lodgings himſelf. He 
readily procured us, at the Nuova Speranza, 

a a very elegant and convenient ſet of apart- 
ments for fifteen ſequins, and dinner at ſix 
livres each, with an excellent valet de place, 
who ſerved us during our ſtay at fix livres 
a day, which was cheap for this ſeaſon. A 
Venetian livre is ſomewhat leſs than a Ro-. 

man paul, Our landlord's chriſtian name : 
yas Santo, Saint, but he proved not the leſs 
honeſt for that. When we came to pay the 
captain, and of courſe offered him a compli- 
ment for this extraordinary trouble, he could 
by no means be prevailed on to accept of it, 
ſaying it was againſt all rule, as he NO 
took any thing above his pay. We lament- 
ed that his ſhort ſtay and many engagements 
prevented our havin g any other means of 
returning his civility. So uncommon an 
| inſtance of diſintereſtedneſs deſerves to be 
recorded; for ſuch are rare, not only in 
Italy, but in moſt countries, I have reaſon 
to think foreigners are as much impoſed. on 
in London, and on our great roads, as any 


LT. 

Where. Every thing is extravagant at 
Venice during the Aſcenſion time, as the 
people then make their market of the 
ſtrangers whom curioſity brings to that cele- 
brated ſhow. Venice muſt be very dull at 
other times, for we thought it not ex- 
tremely lively then. The people are not 
prone to converſe with ſtrangers, and it is 
common to hear them whiſper to each other 
« forgſtiere, a foreigner, as they paſs, juſt 
as in any little country town in England, 
There are indeed certain people, who if they 
ſee a ſtranger ſauntering, or fitting alone in 
a coffee-houſe, will often endeavour to con- 
verſe with him. Theſe are generally pimps, 
or ſomething worſe, or the odious ſpies of 


government, who perhaps unite all the tree = 
vocations. 

The centre of life and motion in chis 
great town is St. Mark's Place, to which our 
firſt ſteps were directed, after the very ne- 
ceſſary refreſhment of a night's repoſe. 
Views of this famous place are ſo common 
no deſcription is neceſſary ; but what is ge- 
nerally exhibited in prints is only the leſſer | 
| ſquare, open to me os with the two magni- 
ficent 
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ficent granite columas, which eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh i it at a diſtance, as we approach the 
town. On the right of chis. is the Doge 8 
palace, on the left the public library. At its 
extremity appears a corner of St. Mark's 
church. The larger ſquare is placed at a 
right angle with the above-deſcribed, and 
fronts St. Mark's church. This larger ſquare 

is ſurrounded with an arcade, under which 
are moſt of the coffee-houſes, all of them 
quite open to the ſtreet, without any parti- 
tion; and in the centre of this ſquare is held 
che fair of St. Mark, in a temporary oval 
building, conſiſting of ſhops and coffee- 
houſes. All theſe places, though of the moſt 
elegant architecture, and exhibiting every 
ſign of opulence and ſplendour, are moſt 
diſguſtingly dirty. Under the colonade of 
the public library a variety of mean and 
offenſive articles are ſold, and the ſtale fiſh 
of the adjoining market is trodden under 
foot all over this part of the ſquare, though 
it might ſo eaſily be ſwept off the quay into 

the ſea. If the cleanlineſs of the Dutch be 
owing to neceſlity, as the malicious ſuggeſt; 
it is wonderful how theſe filthy Venetians 


exiſt, 
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Exit. Their catials Were at this time often 


abominably offenſive,” ſcarcely leſs ſo than 
thoſe of Amſterdam, and they ate ſaid to bs 


much worſe in July and Auguſt. We re- 
marked that the water varied in its depth 


„ foot at different times of the day, 


and there i 1s often a cofifiderable eurtent in 
the canals. But whether this vatiation be 
regular or conſtant, like a tide, we e could not 
determine. At low water abundatice of 
common'crabs, Cancer Macnas, may be ſeen 
| "kg to the walls of the houſes arid quays. 
St. Mark's church is perhaps the moſt 
dirty: place of public worſhip in Europe, 
except the Jew's ſynagogue at Rome; it is 
at the ſame time the richeſt in materials, and 
the worſt" in ſtyle. All its uncouth front, 
rather ſaracenic than gothic, is as it were 4 
foreſt of columns of porphyry, of different 
ſizes and proportions, with a few of verde 
antico ; the latter ſpoiled by the action of 
the air. An idea of the ſtyle of this edifice 
may be conceived from the four little co- 
lumns'at each corner, placed in a group on 
the capital of a larger one. Its roof is à 
vaſt aſſemblage of domes, which ſeem in 


od danger 
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age of cruſhing the whole building into 
the earth. Over the great door, howevet, - 
are the four famous antique horſes, of gilt © 
bronze, brought from Conſtantinople, Which 
atone for all the tawdry moſaics about them; 
ſome of which indeed are more tolerable 
than others, but none very good. "The 
font is a broad ſhallow baſon, of the hard 
; green breccia already deſcribed at the Vina 
Borgheſe, and like ſome at the Villa Albani: 
the floor compoſed of very ſmall and curi- 
dous inlaid work, of an infinite variety of 
patterns, of porphyry, marbles, and other 
ſtones. I obſerved a few ſmall bits like 
turquoiſes; but preſume | they muſt be glaſs. 


In ſome parts animals and other figures are 


repreſented.” This floor is extremely un- 
even, being ſwelled in ſome places, and des 
preſſed in others, perhaps to the height of 


ten or twelve inches, apparently from a 
variation in the marſhy foil. Mrs. Piozzi 


ſeems to think it was laid ſo purpoſely, to 
imitate the waves of the ſea. The walls 
are either caſed with moſaic work, devoĩd 


of taſte, or with flices of marble. In one 
piece of Carara marble, on the left hand, 
OA. SE" 


( 
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the veins obſcurely repreſent the figure of 
a man, worthy of notice only becauſe Alber- 


tus Magnus has taken the pains to mention 
It, among other nonſenſe which he delighted 


to accumulate. Behind the altar are ſome 
moſt precious columns of tranſparent ala- 
baſter; 3: and the church abounds with very 
fine ſtones, ill diſpoſed and very ill kept. 
The domes are lined with moſaics. on a gold 
Sound. very magnificent, but hard and Riff. | 
Neverthelefs this church is one of the moſt 
— in Italy for its antiquity and 


riches, though ſo barbarous and inelegant i in 

le. 

The arſenal is an Nes of 1 
ah moſt ſtrangers, and we went thither with 
. alarge party of Swedes, Danes, and French, 
as well as of our own countrymen, twenty- 
eight in all. The Venetians make no ſcru- 
23 een facto ene, e 
* 1 
Venetian ſtate, no wonder if it be, on the 
whole, ſuperior to any ſingle arſenal in Eng- 
land, France, or Holland; yet even that is 
doubtful. The rope-room is ſaid to be in- 
| | ferior 


. 
ferior to that of Toulon, and even to one t 
Liverpool; but this I give on the authority 


of Frenchmen and Liverpool people. The 
ſmall arms ſeemed to me not equal in ap- 


pearance tq thoſe at the Tower of London, 
where there are arms for - ND 
_ an uninformed obſerver. The Bucentaur is 
« ume, beory, gi bars, fn the Hyle 
n 


„ ˙ i amdts” 
fine day ſince we left Rome; doubtleſs to. 
be attributed to the expoſition of a miracu- 
lous picture of the Virgin, painted by St. 
Luke, which had been exhibited for ſome 
days, in St. Mark's church, on purpoſe to 
procure good weather for the Aſcenfion 
time, I do not exactly fee the connexion 
but that is for want of faith. We were too 
much pleaſed with the good weather, W 
cavil -about the manner in which it was 
procured, and piouſly took advantage of it 


to begin a pilgrimage among the churches. 
| Vox. II. Bb I ſhall 
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Ie ſhall now collect together all our remarks' 
on unt fubjeBt.r's <3 ig Lsich $66. web 
eginning in the north · baſt e the 
eee eee church of St. 
nicans. In the area before it, ſaid to be the 
higheſt grourid in Venice, though frarcely 
ſix feet above the leveb of the: ſea, ſtands an 
equeſtrian ſtatus of Bartolomeo Coglione, or 
Colleoni, a fambus yeneril; employed by the- 
Venetiams ii che x5theenturys's Its pedeſtal 
is handſomely ornamented with columns and 
other decorations; among others his coat of 
arms, oompoſed of certain parts of the hu- 
man body, not uſually blazoned in heraldry, 
and ſaiĩd to allude to a ſupernumerary bene- 
ficente of nature to him in thoſe parts; at 
leaſt, ſo Coryat tells us in his Crudities. 
This church is furniſhed with a number 
5 large and ſuperb mauſoleumes. Over the 
door that of the founder, without any in- 
ſieription, occupies all that end of the nave: 
its architecture is good. On the ſouth {ide 
is another very ſuperb monument for two | 
Doges of the Valieri family. The beſt pie 
een church, and an fineſt in 


n 4 Venice, 


(my) 
Venice, is the martyrdom of 'St. Peter nd. 


another Dominican, the maſter- piece f 
Titan. The faints are in a wood flying 
from a ſoldier, who has juft eauglit one of 
chem. Nothing cin'be'finer than the land- 
_ ſeape, and che effect of Iight-and ſhade. The 
expreſſion is ſtrong, the action animated and 
Juſt; the coloufing "fine and rich, en 
dark, and” much impaired by tim The 
chapel of St. Dominic, rich in bur pavo- 
nazzetto marble; has a good picture of Mary 
Magdalen and St. Louis at the foot of the 
croſs, by Liberi. Another contains a cele= 
brated paifiting, by Leandro Baſſan, repre- 
ſenting a miracle of two Dominicans walk- 
ing upon the water. Some hetetics have 
thought it a greater miracle that Divine 
Providence ſhould ever have permitted any 
of them to walk upon land; but there are 
good and amiable men even among Domi- 
nicans. The figures are as large as life ; 
the ſpeRators ſeem not ſufficiently affected. 
SY 1 of the Roſary is very rich; ics 
altar in the form of a ſmall remple; contain- 
e is of a moſt ele- 
gant deſign, and the ſanctuary lied with 
Bb2 ſome 


% 
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| ſome -very exquiſite alto-relievcs, hy Boy 
nazza and others, repreſenting the Annun- 

cixtion, Adoration of We: ae and 

early hiſtory. Here. 4 good e 9 

menen by een 
athers worthy of noti 8 

e er of. this comment Jo PR ray, | 
and even rte lows; Sb e ans 
che whole poliſhed into a ſmogth. even ſur- 

face. Such payements are uſual in Italy 5 
but this is one of the beſt of its kind; The 
walls are covered, as uſual in Venice, with 

good pictures, and one end entirely gccupied 

dya very capital piece of Paul Veroneſe, Chriſt 
all alive; the attitudes finely varied; the 
drarang excellent 5 many parts haye ſuſſeres 
much. In am apartment occupied by the 


| 7. preſent Pope, in his Way. to Vienna; we were - 5 


ſhewn a fine group in ivory, mixed with 
brown ward, of en, and Nac, withe 
feet high the ob: and how of Abraham, | 
ON of ivory, ths: largeſt I 

. 


1 
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Ever er. The fame ſame deſign, and in the 
ume materials, may be fern in many plices; 
| but not half fo large, Here are ſeveril 
pictures, but none very ſine. Some of them 
ſeem tod luxurious for a convent 5 6 Tots 
and the Wan. 7 rf 
1 Tochedboiningfhwotbf $.Urfula 1 
eurious old paintings of her hiſtory; and in 
the ſchool of St. Mark, many good pictures 
vf the hiſtory of that ſaint's relicks and mi- 
racles, by Tintoret; alſo a very highly finiſh- 
done, of the Fiſherman giving St. Mark's | 
ring, which he bad found, to the Doge in 
council, It pleaſed me as much as any 
thing inthe place, though deficient in group- 
| ng and'the arrangement of light and ſhade, 
We likewiſe yiſited the ſchools of La 
Miſericordia and St. Theodoro, in which 
are fome good works of Tintoret, a very 
prolific artiſt, and others; but nothing very 
. Femarkable. At the .laſt-mentioned place 
ſome of the directors gr truſtees were ſitting 
at a table, and very civilly pointed out the 
pictures to us. One of them, an elderly 
wu began to tell me, with great glee, 
e | * 3 3 
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what a number of precious relicks they pet, 

| ſeſſed; but the reſt of the company laughed 
him to ſcorn, and immediately ſtopped his 
mouth, erying out that we were, travellers, 
and did not care for relicks ;-at which L way 
hurt, as it ſeemed very much to \ diſparage us 
in the good man's opinion. He neyer 
opened his grand ans) ile. e 
ſtayed. eie PRE 1 | 
Proceeding om Wende 40 debe 
fie ef the town, we enjoyed a noble view 
of the ſea, with the towns of Burano and 
Murano, and the main land beyond, cron 
ed with the lofty Alps of Carinthia and Car- 
niola. Not far diſtant ſtands the Jeſuit's 
church, a ſpecimen of the ſine taſte and 
magnificence of that celebrated order of men, 
and in a ſtyle peculiar to itſelf. The pan- 
nels and intercolumniations of this: beautiful 
edifice are inlaid with flowers of verde 
antico, upon a ground of white'or Carara 
marble, ſo as to repreſent! damaſk ; for the 
diverſity of greens in the former, produces 
the effect of ſhades in ſilk or velvet! De la 

Lande miſtock it for ſtucco, About the 
r. are e ſome * IRE OP of verde 

| | | antico, 


6 


antiro, and the ſteps are ſofotmed of that 


precious marble, inlaid with yellow, as to 
fem ſpread with a green and gold damaſk 
eutpet. All this is executed with the moſt 


c conſummate elegance and judginent... 
On the left hand of the en de cba be 


ſeen an admirable picture of the Martyrdom 
of St. Laurence, by Titian 3 chieffy re- 
Mmarkable for the light, which is that of 


torches: and fire. The laſt has not ſufficient 
effect. The Manuel mentions n in 
we ad which we could not find. 
4.04; & Catherine's: are: many logs 3 
but none of merit, except the marriage of 
that ſaint, by Paul Veroneſe, on the high 
altar; and this did not pleaſe us ſo mueh 
as ſome others of his works, though i its Os 

are:fine. : ar gantoſod a 128810 


ede e we heard 3 


Se x at the Cogſeryatory of the Mendi- | 
eandi; one of thoſe, copyents. where young 
girls are educated; oſten, it is aid, at the 
expence of men of fortune for the baſeſt 
purpoſes. *The voices were all female, as we 
were told, for the performers were concealed 
from. our profane fight. The ye Was 2 

rage Bb 4 ſacred 


. 


and heard:6-Godilar piece moſt divinely per- 
formed indeed. We could juſt diſtinguiſh 
the girls through the lattice, fiddling, playing 
on the French horn, &c. One ſong, with 
; the flute accompaniment, was the ſweeteſt 
e ene ene | 
2s the flute. 1550 
At St. Luke's r is an « e 
that ſaint, contemplating the Virgin in a 
glory above, by Paul Veroneſe. The figure 
and attitude of St. Luke very much reſemble 
Vandyke's Beliſarius at Chiſwick; ſo that 
one would appear to have been copied 
from the other. The colouring is harmo- 
nious, but dark. Here lies the infamous pro- 
fligate Aretin, called the ſcourge of princes ; | 
but his proper title would be the ſcourge of 
E and the enen 1 
vice. 
At St. Salvatore the/architedture of thy 
nave is ſingular, but on the whole very good. 


ub as 2 e by Geargio, 
5 WY 


Chr) 


Spaventi, and finiſhed by Tullio Lombagde 
in 134. The cupolas, though ſmall and 
unadorned, are of elegant proportions. In 
this church are ſeveral noble monuments ig 
a fine ſtyle of architecture, like the deſigns 
of Palladio and Michael Angelo, The chief 
3g pictures ape, the Annunciation, by Titian, not 
| rery imareſtings and nnn. at table 


f 


3 by Giovanni Bellino. This iq 
called the Diſciples atEmmaus; but with ſuch 
vile anachroniſms it cannot be juſtly ſaid to 
repreſent any hiſtory whatever. The paint- - 
ing is good, in Titian's manner, . 
too modern for Bellino. | 
The church of St. Stephen is remarkable 
JOY grate profyſion pt red Verona 


ts peas tis 
gf which may be good, but they are ſo dirty 
hey can ſcarcely be ſeen. The pulpit ftands 
0 en two pillars of verde antigo, not, as our 
book ſays, on five of ſerpentine, which 
would de what the world never yet ſaw, | 
Tube little ſacriſty, wonderfully rich indeed 

che and hard liege, contains « good 


N o 


CRT. 
painting, by Baleſtra, of che Martyrdom g 
fome Saint, * r N n 
me. 

At S. Maria alive bene en Li: 
Supper, by old Palma and the finding of 
the croſs, by Tintoretto; a very celebrated 
ſo bad a light, We were abſolutely unable to 
form any judgment about i we I he 
fon not worth ſeeing. 

* Fotos e with an good 
* ande cane covered and gen 
paintings on canvas or Weird placed cloſe 

together without frames, and without order. 
They are moſtly: dirty, darkened by time 
and the injuries of the ſea air, ſo that one 
is obliged to undergo much. drudgery. in 
finding out what is worth looking at, and 
' what is not. A profeſſed artiſt might per: 
haps, with advantage, tudy many; that, on 
account of their bad condition, make no im- 
. on a common obſerver. Over the 
R 2 N my 1 old 
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larly excellent expreffion. 
ü. St. Zaccharias s church jo clo treat | 
porphyry, and ſerpentine ; its pavement T6, 
ſembles antique breccia corallina, and, if fo, 
is precious beyond computation, The walls 
pers 2. met rem, of noticethanthe | 
| fanding by the Virgin and Child, the work. 
of Glovunnĩ Bellino in i 505. Thecompoſition 
and drawing are {tiff and inanimate, but the 
heads good, and the colouring and chiar* 
| ofcuro admirable. This piece is in excellent 
preſervation. The other is a picture by 
Paul Veroneſe, in a good light, over the 
liule altar of the facriſty, of the Virgin and 
Jerome, St. Francis, and St. Catherine ine; very 
juſtly praiſed in the Manuel, after Cochin, 
as one of the moſt admirable pictures in 
Italy. It is certainly one of the moſt agree- 
able of Paul Veroneſe's works; the group- 
ing and attitudes are natural and eafy, the 
87. Catherine is lefg pleaſing. The colours 


ing 
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lag is very good, eſpecilly the leh, and 
the preferyation parte.) 

The monument of Alexander Vitorls is 
wall degra, exo anno 
gre e PR * 
de which; he d of many other 
Venetian churches, was deſigned by Palladio, 
front is in the fayourite ſtyle of this. great 
ing a pediment, and lateral abutments with 
heller columns. The whole madly is el 


: rr mat FREY 
diſtinguiſhed mauſoleum over the doors of 


their churches on the outfide ; nor has this 
a bad effect when the proportions and ſtyle 
of the monument agree with that of the 
— building. Santa Giuſtina has three ſuch 
 mnemonials of the family who built tha 
church. The; tabernacle of its altar is very 
magnificent in precious ſtones of the ſecond 
F 

"If 


(a) . 
of — renn. 7 


1 
vent and church, riſimg like a fairy palace 
out of the fea, oppoſite to St. Mark's Place, 
on an iſland by itſclf, belongs to the Bene- 
dickines, and is one of the nobleſt religious 
| houſes about Venice. The fine taſte of 
Palladio is difplayed in the church, as well 
_ as in all thoſe parts of the convent which 
he deligned, particularly the Tonic cloifter, 
ee eee — 
9 zer in se The ſtalls of 

the choir are very elabe "ve! 4 as - 
thoſe at Monte Caſſino, by Alberto de Brule. 
| The corridors" of the monaſtery too reſem- 
ble Monte Caffine and St. Severine at Na- 
ples. We ſaw, in the chapter-rvom; a'pic- 
ture of the Woman taken in adultery, paint=. 
ahouts; an admirable performance: for the 

time, as the Venetian fehool was not hen 
„arrived at its perfection. The fiyle is 
"like: that ef Bellino and Mantegna; but 
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r a very original-air; Behind 
the numerous male aceuſerd appeurs à woman 
who miglit ſerve e "of Ts 
W 1 (179! e Enis 54 5 


"te She thought the 8 PM would rind 
1 Tall the whores were "BUEN: 3 
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The ok * e Eigubes of | Tintos 
ret's, but they are not among his beſt; and 
we were beginning to grow out of conceit 


| with this painter. In the refectory is that ſo 


"much. celebrated performance of Paul Vero- 
neſe, the Marriage at Cana, oceupying one 


end of the room, and containing above 120 
figures as large as life, moſtly portraits. 


Among others Francis I. and his Queen; 
Charles V. and Mary of England, ſiſter to 


our Henry VIII. and Queen of Louis XII. 
of France although the guide- book, by 


miſtake, ſays wife of Henry VIII. and the 
man who ſhewed us the convent, by a ſtill 


Ereater miſtake, called her Chriſtina, Queen 


of Sweden. Among the muſicians are por- 


trairs of Paul Veroneſe; bis brother, Titian; 


Tintoret, and Baſſan. I could not help 
Tos this 8 as to 5 irifes 
rior 


ta) 


rior to many of the ſame great maſter- 


There is an unpleaſant want of harmony, 


and a (hardneſs; in ſome parts. The arthi- 


tactural ornaments are in a fine Grecian: taſte, 
with a ſteeple in view crownet with a ſtatue. 

of St. John Baptiſt; but ſuch little impro- 
prieties are not worth noticing; nor even 
the error, though a great one, of dreſſing 
the company in the ſtyle of the painter 
own time. Paul Veroneſe often tranſgreſſed 
in this way. Qn the whole this is an ad- 
' mirable picture, and well preſerved. 
© The garden of this convent is large, and, 


for Venice, tolerably pleaſant; but the wink 


was ſo extremely cold the day we were there! 


May 20, that it was impoflible to enjoy any 


thing i in the open air. From hence: is * 
beſt view of St. Mark's Place. 


The fine hach of Sto Maria: della ph 


near the cuſtom-houſe, deſigned by Baldiſ- 
ſera Lunghera, is in a ſtyle of great magni- 
fieence; but overcharged with ornamenta. 
The altars, all of Carara marble and of ele- 
gant forms, have a pleaſing uniformity of 
effect. Two altar- pieces, by Luca Giordang, 
repreſenting the Birth of the Virgin, and 


e $8 - 
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her treſunationsin/the: 8 are very 


good. Over the intermediate altar a ſtatue” 
of a biſhop, the founder, of very recent date, 
poſſeſſes conſiderable merit. The Marriage 
| ar Cana, in the Sacrifty, by Tititoret {a good 
on the whole, and a much better 
mpoſition than that of Paul Veroneſe), is; 
juſtly criticiſed in the Mami for its bad: 
riety in the effect. The ſame book no leſs: 
juſtly praiſes the ceiling painted with ſeveral: 
ſubjects from the Old Teſtament, by Titian; 
they are among the moſt | maſterly of his 
works. We experienced great civility from 
with two well-informed monks of the cons. 
vent of St. Johti and St. Paul, whoſe polite- 
neſs was ſo refined, they pretended to roars 
we for a Roman from my ſpeech. | 
Not far from hence the Hels chuck of 
L'Umilti poſſeſſes a celebrated picture of 

St. Peter and St. Paul, by Jacopo Baſſan, 
ſomewhat different from his uſual braſ5-pan 

eee CR than he generally. 
drew. Nothing can be more excellent than 

ti beak and hands ; but the feet are very. 
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large and ugly. He is ſaid to have drawn 
them naked, contrary to his uniform prac- 
tice; becauſe ſome of his contemporary: 
painters: reproached him with not being able. 
to draw. feet ; and the reſult of his experi- 
ment abundantly juſtifies their reproach. 
The roof is well painted by Paul Veroneſe. 
In a compartment next the door, the ſubject 
1 forget, are two pillars foreſhortened, like- 
thoſe in Rubens's Whitehall ceiling; but not 
the better for that reſemblance. : 
| After croſſing the canal of Giudeca, which 
appears. broader than the Thames at Black- 
friars, we came to a church, called il Re- 
dentore, built by Palladio in a very majeſtic- 
taſte, eſpecially the inſide. The ſemicireular 
ſweep. of columns behind the high altar, has 
a very fine. effect; and the eupola within is 
of a good. form, Os too high without. 
A peculiarity 3 is obſervable in the vault of the 
nave, being but little elevated above the cor- 


nice, and very much flatter than uſual, void 
of all keg and quite unadorned. The 
architect ſeems to have intended that the eye 
ſhould Not take the. roof into conſideration | 
dt. all; * but that the cornice ſhould, have the 
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ſime effect a8 if open to the ſky; arid it is 
rather pleaſing than not. This church was 
ſingularly decked out with great numbers of 
ſmall orange trees and other ſhrrubs in pots, 
arranged on the projecting parts of the build- 
ing, all around the nave and chapels. .' 

St. Coſmo and St. Damiano, a dap hüt 
church Juſt by, attracted us not ſo much by 
its numerous paintings, which are of . 
derable merit, in the ſtyle of Solimene, as by 
a ceremony performed there May 21ſt. A 
young lady of noble birth, named Cecilia 
- Barbaro, was to take the veil, or rather on 
chat day to make a profeſſion, as it is called. 
After high maſs was ſaid, with a very fine 
band of muſic hired Tr the! occaſion; the 


| principal prieft- went to the grate, 'which 


was decked with flowers, and on the 'other 
fide of which were afſembled the nuns of 
the convent, with the young victim, appa- 
rently about twenty years of age, with an 
agreeable countenance, rendered more inte- 
. reſting perhaps by her circumſtances ; but 
| her perſon was a little deformed; She was 
: fuperbly dreſſed, with a profoſion of diamond 
| 0 her halt.” Alter ſome n burning 


of 
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of iddetiſe: And other ceremonies, ſhe was 
ſtripped of all her finery, clothed in a nun $ 
| dreſs with a white vell, and crowned with a 
wreath of flowers. She then, with a pecu- Fo 


Ihr expreſſion of alacrity and 1 ingenuous | ſa y 
tisfaction, received | 


mel of prae from ll the can thong” 


And after ſome more ceremonies at the grate, 
and a chorus from the band in the church, 
the buſineſs was concluded, and the ne]. 
made nun received the compliments of her 


Tad 4% 


FTA very cheerful and talkative ; ; but what 
ſenſible heart could fail to anticipate for her 
along and melancholy reverſe of ſpirits after 
all this tumult and pomp! How animated 
and genuine muſt that devotion be, if ſuch 
exiſts, which can ſupport itſelf through life 
without ever experiencing a flatneſs! ; While 
ſuch thoughts were paſſing in my mind, 2 
ſpectator, near us, whiſpered in French, 
« Behold one more victim to prejudice !” 
I was glad to catch hold of the very ſlender 
conſo lation, that the doom of the fair victim 
was not yet final. Her novitiate was to laſt 
NO, Cc 2 a twelve- 


them i in the management of the marble. 


0 388 2 
a twelve-month, at the * of which the 


muſt neceſſarily leave the convent for thres 
days, and then, if her reſolution continued, 
ſhe was to put on the irrevocable black vell 


for life. The company on this occaſion was 


very numerous, with many ladies of high | 
rank, who exhibited more diamonds than 1 
evet ſaw together, except at Loretto. The 


temporary gallery for the muſic was con- 


ſtructed lightly, with white paſteboard de- 
corations, and figures in papier mache, ſin- 
gular for having their drapery made of linen, 
well managed, and which I admired for its 
good execution and n, thinking it 
a work of ſculpture. | 
A church called I Miracoli, 1 near | that of 
the Jeſuits, polleſſes two fragments of ſculp- 
fure brought from Ravenna, and celebrated 
as the work of Praxiteles, They are bas- 


reliefs in white marble, placed under the 
organ, each of two little boys playing or 


wreſtling together. Though miſerably bat- 


Acred, they are evidently of Grecian ſculp- 


ture, and worthy of any artiſt whatever. 
Not even the Apollo, nor the Venus, excels 
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St. Silveſter, i in the fame neighbourhood, 
a its walls covered with paintings ; the 
beſt of which is the Adoration of the Magi, 
by Paul Veroneſe; che eompoſition and eo- 
louring of which are equally good. One 
of the Magi, in red, ſhould 1 to he's 
Portrait. 8525 

The Frari, a fine dl rc, Ts p = 
magnificent monuments, particularly that of 
Jacopo da Peſaro biſhop of Baffo, a great 
general, who died in 1659, at the age of 70. 
The famous Titian lies here, without any 
memoxial except a little croſs cut in one of 
the ſtones of the pavement. Of him in- 
- deed it may be ſaid at Venice, as of Sir 
- Chriſtopher Wren in St. Paul's, 4 gi mon. 
menlum quærit, "circumpſice | * His Aſſump- 
tion of the Virgin here is not ſtriking; it 
has been ill kept, and is dark and dirty. A 
Holy Family, with ſome other figures, ap- 
er 7 nina by the ſame great artift, 
is much more brilliant, and appears to mere 
a; the Head of Joſeph is very good, 
The facriſty contains many relicks, and four 
- ſingular little pictures, one of which is 3 
e of bugles, the others different kinds | 


Ce 3 ; of 
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of ſilk work. Two celebrated Doges of the 
fifteenth century are buried here * * 
noble old mauſol emma. 
We next came to the chure Rocco, 
where are ſeyeral tolerable = Ib among 
"others Chriſt clearing the Temple, by Fumi- 
ani; a picture in a great ſtyle, though ſome- 
what heavy. Adjoining is the School dedi- 
age to the, ſame Saint, one of the fineſt 
things in Venice. Theſe ſchools are not 
Places of education, but, like the halls of our 
London companies, built by perſons aſſoci- 
ated for works of piety or charity, to enjoy 
themſelves in eating and drinking, and ſhew 
Sar Winsen e in building ſuch 80 
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d with the works of Tiatoret, mh per- 
 formances may therefore be better ſtudied 
there than any where elſe; and this collection 
convinced me 1 had hitherto been no judge 


of his merit. The lower room he has adorn- ; 


ed with, ſeveral excellent and very large pic- 
tures of the early part of our Saviour's hiſ- 
-tory ; 3 the Flight into Egypt one of che beft. 
A very noble ſtaircaſe, painted with che 
hiſtory . . Plague ot Venice in 1630, 


and 
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and the ſuppoſed interceſſion of $t, Rocco, 
dy TZanchi, Negri, and Tintoret, brought us 
to the great room above, decorated in a very 
ſuperb ſtyle with marbles, carving in wood, 
and paintings of Tintoret, which laſt ſur- 
round the upper part of the walls, and cover 
the ceiling. At the upper end ſtands an 
Altar, with a good ſtatue of St. John Baptiſt 
on one ſide, and St. Sebaſtian on the other, 
both by Campagna; and in front are two 
more figures by the ſame ſculptor, left un- 
finiſhed at his death. In a ſmaller room 
adjoining, the floor of which is rich in por- 
phyry, jaſper, and precious marbles, ele- 
gantly diſpoſed, we admired a moſt capital 
picture of the Crucifixion, by Tintoret, juſtly 
reckoned one of his beſt works, It is com- 
moſt part well grouped, and the general dif 
. poſition of the Whole is good; the ground 
ſingularly white, as if covered with ſnow. 
At the foot of the croſs, on which Chriſt is 
extended, the Virgin appears fainting, at- 
tended by the two Mar and St. John, 
The women are entirely occupied in aſſiſting 
e St. John ſeems divided between 


«74 : her 
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5 his friend. At the ſame time chat 
his arms ſupport the Virgin, he looks up in 
the utmoſt anguiſh, as if, from long habit, 
hoping for aid from him to whom he bad 
ever been uſed to look for all comfort and 
aſſiſtance, but whoſe own ſad ſituation now 
ſeems the principal cauſe of his beloved diſ- 
ciple's anxiety, which had only been half 
diyerted to the other object. This is one of 
thoſe happy conceptions in which a painter 
goes beyond himſelf, as well as beyond all 
others who have treated the ſame ſubject. 
The two thieves are tied to their croſſes, 
which the executioners are going to raiſe up; 
but as they are not yet exalted, che en | 
figure predominates admirably... Dt 
0 Pantaleone, not far from 8 "Res 7 
= nothing in i it very remarkable, except a cu- 
rious old painting of ſaints, biſhops, and 
other good company, done by Cxiſtoforo di 
Ferrara in 1444, remarkable for its antiquity, 
and particularly for the odd expreſſion of 
ſome of the faces, in which the artiſt, in 
attempting character, has fallen into my 
moſt ludicrous burleſque. $3607 
St. Maria maggiore is an old a at 
e as 


685 
the extremity of the town to the north-eaſt, 


Beyond chis part nothing appears but the 
moſt dreary ſwamps, ſeeming to conneft 
Venice with the main land.” The altar-piece 
of this church, an Aſſumption of the Virgin 
by Paul Veroneſe, did not ſtrike us: nor can 
I chink the St. John Baptiſt; of Titian, ſo 
very capital as to be ranked among bis chief 
performances; as a OP who was then 
copying it, told us. It is a good ſingle 
figure, but of no patedlar character, 0 
* old. The back ground is maſterly- 
+: Returning homeward we viſited St. Se- Se- 
3 a church very richly furniſhed wih 
the hike of Paul Veroneſe, who was obli- 
ged to hide himſelf in the convent to which 
it belongs, on account of his having offend- 
ed ſome great man. During his abode here, 
he painted almoſt the whole of the ſacriſty, 
a number of pictures about the organ and 
| Other parts of the church, and a large piece 
i in the refectory, of Chriſt at the Phariſee's 
table, with Mary Magdalen waſhing his feet, 
in which the figure of Chriſt is very like 
that in his famous picture of the ſame ſub- 
ng at one Theſe pieces are, on the 


Whole, 


8 (64) 
whole, wel worthy. of. notice, though not 
opinion are two large paintings in the choir 
or capella maggiore, uf the hiſtory of St. 
Marcellin and. gt. Sebaſtian; the compoſition 
and deſign of one in particular is very ſpirit- 
ed, and its colouring gaod and well pre- 
ment of this famous painter, with: his buſt. 
Leſt the reader ſhould be tired of pictures, 
we will ſuſpend that ſubject for the preſent, 
and in the next chapter ſpeak upon a dif- 
e. if not a new e e aye 
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Mar 17th being Aſcenſion-Day, and the 
painted Madonna having with much ado 
procured very fine weather (for it ſeems to ö 
be eſteemed a miracle to have a fine day at 
Venice in the middle of May), every body 
was in motion to ſee this auguſt ceremony, 
o much talked of, and ſo. often deſcribed ; 
er did the Venetians chemſelves appear leſs 
the tables ſet out with ſweetmeats and other 
dlecorations for the dinner. They were very 
j paltry, 


C96) 
paltry, and much inferior to the generality 
of mayor's feaſts in England. The Doge 
preſently appeared, not exactly wi with all that 
alacrity one would expect in a bridegroom 
whoſe intended ſpouſe was ſo very favour- 
able and complacent as on the preſent occa- 
ſion; but he had paſfed many ſuch bridal 
days already, and knew the fickleneſs of his 
miſtreſs 8 diſpoſition, ſo that though in the 
ceremony he might aſſume the title of her 
lord and maſter, ſhe could, at pleaſure, very 
ſoon make him ſenſible of the contrary, 
and however complacent now, might _ 
be in a very ill humour before morgi! 
Thie Doge was accompanied by the Pope's $ 
Niuncio, with the officers of ſtate and a large 
train of nobles, and ſo went on board tlie 
Bucentaur, which Was then rowed and towed 
"towards Lido, an illand about two miles dic ; 
tant, where ftands a church, with a fort 
a guarding the approach- to Venice from the 
* Adriatic. * The flat roof of the veſſel was 
-ſpread with crimſon velvet, Jooking - magni- 
"ficent among the gilding; but nothing can 
be mere ugly than its ſhape, nor more awk 
ward than its motion · We accompanied it 
2 4 : fe: | in 


7 * 0 


in our gondola, amid thouſands, perhaps, of 


6ther 'gondolas, peotas, and boats of all 
Ends, which covered the ſea, and formed 
the moſt ſtriking and curious part of the 


ſpectacle. The ſhips all ſaluted the Bucen- 


taur as it paſſed; and a little before its arrival 
at Lido, the Doge threw a plain gold ring, 
worth about three ſequins, into the ſea, with 


the uſual ſpeech, * * Deſponſamus te Mare in 
num veri Perpetuique domints,” © We 
eſpouſe thee, oh Sea, in witneſs of true and 


perpetual dominion.” This part of the ce- 


remony could be ſeen by thoſe only who 


were very near. The Doge and his ſuite 
then attended maſs at the church, of Lido, 
with no particular functions, during Bf 4 
every body who choſe it might go on board 
the Bucentaur to ſee its inſide ; fareigners 
were even permitted to ſtay there, and re- 
turn with the Doge. We took advantage 
of this indulgence. The Doge fat on his 


throne towards the ſtern, with the Nupcio, | 


a very keen ſealible looking: man, at his right 
rand; and.the ſenatorsi in their robes of crim= 


| fon fi ii Ik, with great wigs put over their hair, 


like « dur lawyers, x Yexe ranged 0 on benches, | 
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4 50 3 
ad intermixed with the ftrangets ; : ome of 
whom. L was forry and aſhamed to ſee wear 
their hats, and in very ſhabby: clothes, par- 
ticularly two or three Frenchmen, The 
Doge's s dreſs was white and gold ; his cap of 
the ſame, formed like a Phrygian bonnet. 
He was then about ſeventy-ſix years of ages 
and, is. ſince dead; his. countenance rather 
pleaſant than ftriking, It was a truly fine | 
ſight to look down from the windows of the 
Bucentaur upon che ſea, almoſt covered with 
gondolas and other veſſels all around; the 
ſhores of the iſlands crowded with ſpeQators, 
and eſpecially all the windows and roofs, as 
well as the ſhore about St. Mark's Place, 
where the Doge and his company landed. 
— A no lefs entertaining and ſingular part 
FE: this day's amuſements, conſiſted in a pro- 
ll menade in the afternoon by water, on the 
\ canal of Giudeca; where we found a great 
concourſe of gondolas, occupied by much 
good company, rowing backwards and for- 
v ards to ſhew themſelves, as on a corſo ; and 
he ſhore was crowded with walking ſpecta- 
1 tors. The gondolas, being entirely black, 
| have a very hearſe-like appearance; ; but the 


I gay 
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| gay liveries' of the rowers; and the clean 
company within, ſoon chace away all fune- 
real ideas. Nothing can be more graceful 
than the attitudes of theſe gondoliers, as they” 
| urge their light barks over the waves, Keim- 
ming the ſurface of the water with the ra- 
pidity of a ſwallow, and ſcarcely ſeeming to 
touch it more; ; while their bright prows of 
_ Poliſhed iron gleam in the ſunſhine, and' 
glitter in the rippling waves. This elegance 
of attitude is certainly owing'to the juſt and 
full exertion of the muſcular frame, which. 
always gives elegance. They ſand on a 
very narrow part of the boat, Cightly de- 
vated, like the ridge of a houſe, and varying 
in its horizontal inclination every moment, 
on which. they are ſupported only by the 
cloſe application of their feet through thin 
ſhoes; a firm poſition of their legs, and ac- 
curate poizing of the body, the upper part 
of which, with the arms, alone are in mo- 
tion. 5 70 
The evening concluded with a walk f in 
St. Mark's fair, held in a temporary build- 
ing, which had been ſome time preparing in 
1 5 larger TY before the church, This 


- Fee Is 


. 


is a kind of Ranelagh, 1 more . 
ried and entertaining. The ſhops: around were 
ſtored with all kinds of elegant. merchandiſe,. 
toys, trinkets, refreſhments b and the whole 
ſet off to the greateſt advantage by ilumina- 
tions. Among the moſt elegant o of. all was a 

+ſhop, diſplaying, a number of ornaments. | 
for tables, by far ſuperior to any thing 1 ever 
ſaw. Faſhion, which i is ſo rarely i in uniſon. 
with. taſte, has, I think, almoſt diſcarded 
glaſs from our tables ; 3 but ſurely i it is time 
for paltry paſtry, and ſugar work, now to 
give place to what i is ſo infinitely ſuperior | in 
effect, as well ; as in execution. 

This fair was prodigiouſſy crowded with 
genteel company, many of them in dominos, 
but few maſked. I cannot reconcile myſelf 
to women in long camlet cloaks and cocked 
hats; and I wonder Venetian gallantry has 
not pn out that a vell might be managed 
to much greater, advantage ; perhaps not the 
leſs ſucceſsfully for partly concealing what 
is not always the moſt beautiful in a Vene- 
| tian female, while its graceful. folds might 
improve the effect of the figure, leaying the 
e to complete a face. The eyes 

| 1 might 


7 
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| ſquare, even the Holy Virgin has her levee, 


a! Wandering alone beyond the limits. | 


the two. large columns obſerving the trem- | 
bling moon-beams. on the waves, and con- 


this fair all Savors: Gaben b. 
en the een aod-avec- e 
ing; the-piazzas and coffee · houſts are no 1 
leſs crowded than the rotunda, without any 
muſic or particular diverſions to attract com- 
pany; In the day time improviſatori are 
ſpouting their verſes to the people, ana 
punch lends his aid to the general amuſe- 5 
ment; while before the great clock of che ... 


being devoutly adored by figures of the  * © 
Magi, who, during this ſeaſon, come forth Fond 
every hour and bow to her image. It is 
amazing what erowds of people are always 8 
waiting to ſee this puppet-ſhew, not half ſo 
diverting as that of punch. 

- One evening I witneſſed a very en 


of the crowd, towards the ſea, I ſtood near Es” 3 


traſting them with the dim light from a 
veſſel off at ſea juſt before me, when all on | 
EM.» mane ccpidenaſty ell from: the... 1 

n, d 


"Ie 


1. 


tell my: ſtory, when a movement on board 
the ſhip ſatisſied me the poor man bach help 


— this yl: Hoes NES 


immediately, and I heard his laſt enclams! 


tion, O Dio which no part of the creation 
ſeemed to hear beſides. No boat Wag by 


nor any living ereature in ſight nearer than 
the fair, except a group of men coming 
along the quay, to whoin I was haſtening to 


nearer at hand. It was however ini vain, 
for he could not be found. Numerous ſpec- 
tators ſoon collected on the ſhore, and LW˖as 
then not ſorry I had not been the firſt. pro- 
pagator of the intelligence, leſt, under ſo 
dark and whimſical a government, 1 might 
have got into ſome ſcrape, or at leaſt Bn 


been detained, to * won e res. 
as an evidence. : i 


Ihe Doge's palace 3 110 atthe 
Hordler of the leſſer place of St. Mark. Its 
architecture is rather ſaracenie than atry 
thing elſe. The ſurrounding. ground has 
been Taiſed conſiderably, ſo that the baſes of 
the lower range of eolumns are quite buried 
T he windows. are the moſt ugly and dilpzo- | 

dee ena in 1 2 : 


55 1 4 » . 

| Gitangets are firfi/ſhewn' * 
 "labited"by the Doge; which contain no 
capital paintings; nor any thing remarkable: 
The rooms deſtined for ſtate affairs, although 
not in à modern or very accurate taſte, have 
An air of much magnificerice, and are furs 


niſmhed with ſome vf the choiceſt productions 


of the Venetian ſchocl. I chiefly remarked 
4 eeiling by Tintoret; in 'which Juſtice is 
preſenting a ſword to the Doge Priuli ; one 


of the beſt works of that artiſt ; the 1 i 


ing natural and agreeable." It may indeed 
be objected, that the figure of the Doge ap- 
pears too infirm to wield any ſword what- 
ever Chriſt in the Garden, a ſmall picture, 
by Paul Veroneſe, is much praiſed by Cochin 
for is colouring; we were not truck with 
it on the whole. In the hall of the Anti- 
collegio, commonly called Sala delle Quattro 
porte, are ſome excellent pictures, particu- 
luarty one; overlooked by Cochin, of a Doge 

and other | perſons" adoring a figure with a 

Troſs in a glory, repreſenting Faith, by Titiari 

The group on the right hand ĩs the beſt part. 


be architraves of the four doors in this 


dan ue eee eee 
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| more rr the en 
N] adinirable bs beſides, VIS, the 


608: of the. my q works of Ba 1 5 0 


dme; büt Which Paul Veroneſe ought to 
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ous to be obliged to 
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1 chin by Tintoret, of a 
of our Saviour in 


e 


ter manner, than uſual. In the next room 
Aer of his ceilings, in the fame fiyle, . 


Mark in the Clouds, with four Virtues, and 
ſome other company, few of whom 
ever met on earth. It is 
— 
pictures one meets with, The 
of theſe rooms are alſo adorned with r 
d productions of the | 
others not ſo good. The hall of the Pre, 


* 


* 


. 
- 
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=. n bell f bie wat (Würth, likewite Ae 
J benches, occupies the" corner of ene 
en ing next St. Mark's Place. "The large 
sen pictures, by vations maſters, Which 
1 vover its walls, chiefly relate to the hiſtory 


8 of Pope Alexander lll. Ms coming to Venice, 
. the humiliation of the Emperor Barba- 


D 5 roſſa; a glorious period of che Venetian 


5 | Kiſtorys". Tbe hall "called dello Squitinjo, 
9 75 contains an immenſe painting af the Laſt 

Judgment by ns which Lconfeſs did nt 

pleaſe end 3 St, ee e aro? 
We ted 3 "OY other, palaces, chiefly 
EEE... for the ſake of pictures. otro vn 07 93 IO 
oo,  --Palazto Barbarigo is a dirty ſhabby houſe, 
n.cch is che works of Titian, who once re- 
mided there; hut they do not ſeem to be his 


. 5 . expreſſive, is deficient i in grace, and ſo i is His 


1 "Virgin! We noted an Apollo by Contarini, 
=» pretty, but not majeſtie; anda ſingular de- 


1 W children about him, by Padcuanino ; 
| © = - "Palazzo Piſani contains but two paintings; 


| pe formance 3 and the Family of Darius 
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5 beſt performances. His Magdalen; though 


A 5 ſign of an infant Jeſus on the Crofs, with 


: =. d ben Darius, by Piazzetta, a "firong 


1 "© 404 5 gee 

| before Alexander? by Paul Netdwieſe: For 
5 tbe alt · mentioned picture alone ſtrangers 
viſit this palace, and few perhaps ever re- 
gret that it is the only reward of their trouu- 


ble. All the charms of compoſition, eolour- 


ing, and expreſſion, are here in great per- 
fection. The head of Alexander, a portrait, 
is very intereſting; the young wife of Da- 
rius charming. The mother's figure i is ad- 
mirably coloured, and ſo managed as to have 
great effect. Epheſtion's leg, as every body 

remarks, is very badly drawn, and a great 
blemifn, for it is inipoſſible to look at the 
picture without eee to wee tink 5 
. - 1 5 ae 10.49 : 
The collection of pictures at hs 8 | 
| Graff mentioned in the Manuel, ate fold; 
ſo we enten a mae the 88 Mins 7 | 
had . f 
The Farſetti palace, near PR Sitveſter's . 


tad "pleaſed us better than moſt things 8 5 


in Venice, Here is a collection of caſts and 
models, very well done, of moſt of the fineſt 
ſtatues in Rome and Horence, and of ſome 
in Spain and England. Amotig others a 
«ſt of one of thoſe wreſtlers or boxers witk 


30 . | , 14 . * 
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| ſented; and pumice is even better than cork. . | 
models of ruins. In another part of this 

1 | houſe is a ſmall, hut very choice, aſemblagg 

ov of piQures, of which, the ſerrant gave nag 

1 | printed catalogue. Among other things two | 


IF 8 | inimitable Pieces "ag mbrandt, | | 
Ils .d Co is ſaid to have offered a large 
=. ſum; one of them N and Taran. 


5 e . recce, n 
-.. - -of ancient Rome: the 
J 


. ly man in a | | 
3 . RY as.good ag Lever Jaw; 15 
Albert Purer, a ſmall. 

by s print of it the Game. i, and. by . 
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the. Jews, than to aceuſe them of ſome 
action of this kind. Our king John, a more 
| than ſome of his compeers, | 


impriſoned and tormented them 1 
det den migbt ranſam iemſchtes mm 


Stowe ſays every one of them loft 
an eye at leaſt, and he tells of one wWwhe, 

* being tormented many waies, would not 
e himſelfe, till the king had-cauſed 

* everie daie one of his great teeth to be 
pulled out by the ſpace of ſeven daies, % 
and then he gave the king 1oo⁰⁰ na 


— 
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K 
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Happily ſuch 
st ef ſeaſon- Vieth meant ber 
Tarſerti —heré ute many god bile Flemiſh. 

| . Alſo dle daugliter 6 
Mirian, admirable "G64 and Gaben 


nothing can 1 r than tl . 
and gold damaſk and other ornatnents. * 
Holy Family by Andrea del Sarto; good, 
nt one of his beſt works. Taorhechall,. 


Seneca in the Bath, and two other large pio- 


a room we did not ſee, it being then oceu- 
pied by company. In the firſt apartment 
are two moſt/ ſuper tables af amethyſt in 
of immenſe! value; and in the next 


Ani eis 


One day we met a eee e 


4 who, knowing our valet, invited us to 


A&e his collection. Here were ſome pieces 
of Luca Giordano, as he ſaid, and 


0 2 "App; ith l e 
Vorks of great maſters, and which we were 
obliged in ſome ſort to commend, that 1 
never was more To crown all, 
ID he produced ſome of his own vile works, for - 
e too is a painter,” and never were more 
_ _ ,_ _ execrable daubings. Anger alone prevented 
our laughing. I would adviſe every body 


* 


who goes abroad for the firſt time, to avoid 


7 picture · dealers and inferior collectors, if he 
Wiſbes to eſcape having his pocket picked, 


theſe let him form his taſte, 
diſtioguith the excellencies arid the faults of 


ful pieces, or takes upon him to ſettle the 

e ndleſs diſputeg of dealers or others who - 
poſſeſs ſpurious pictures, of which they wiſh 

| d eſtabliſn the repntation, he will never 


of each, and in what good painting conſiſts. 
| If he enters into controverſies about doubt- 
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E many e be . ; 
| ations; Re e, 5 


French; or rather e tg Me 


' . India, and accompanied with e 

| in French done about 100- years ago, W Ro 

due expence of one Nicholas Manucci, a 
Venetian, who reſided ſome time in that 5 


country as a phyſician, and preſected is 
on his return. The 


work to the li | | 
conqueſt of Spain by Charlemagne; an tẽʒ 2 
ical French poem, in manuſcript; vim 


6 by 


| <onaſe illurainations. There are feed ohe 1 
8, as le Roman de 1 


ſimilar French manulcrip 

1 Roſe. Among the moſt ancient printed — 

. books we ſaw a Pliny, by Spira. at Venice. 

N 1 Apollonius Rhodius, in Greek capi⸗- - 
talos, with the ſcholia in ente "+ 

© printed book, dated Florence, 2496. 

. n ial 'Canoniei, to whom-me- „ 
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| with their manner of riding, &c. and man "I 
parts, of,'their hiſtory, elegantly painted iam 
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ee of Dante. About 200 Greek | 
A Greek Teſtament, written 
in very lüge bare, achim eoſt Him, 1 
60 ſequins. in ne: A ſihe Latin | 
Bible in one volume ſolio, publiſhed by 
Sete Ve and: Nepean x Noni ng = 
on 


* 


vas Anfallibie? At this gentle- 
man's houſe we became pen _ the 
Abbe Morell. 


We of ations books” mage bo Marat Me 
The Abbe Ridolfi, an beet near 8. 
Maria 17 6780 e n e or 


5 


_ hae The ſhells were i andere 3 the min 
not fo * bh obſerved 4 


Firenza, ſomething like abet reine, bn 
more party- coloured. The ſmaller the ſpots 
the more it is eſteemed; and we, were told 
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5 i: "Abbe ering, to be a pefſon of eminem N 3 


| fſiunctity. He ſtill wWore his Jeſnit's dre, 
1 E Af ſſed with great form. Some * 2M 
: .. young men, who appeared to be Under his 5 5 ö 5 
_ , tuition; approached him with a kind of re- 
| | ſpect little ſhort of adoration,” EP "wk, 1 N 2 5 
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There is no botaniſing in Venice wn 
„ more than on ſhip board; nor did Wwe 
even 887 the Apocynum Venetum. TITle 
druggiſts ſhops were however, a ſource of 
Venice having been ſo long the emporium _ 5 3 
of Europe for productions of India and'the 
Loevant, and having ſo long ſupplied all the = 
. world with Theriaca; all the exploded arti- -, 
| _ cles of which that celebrated hodge - pode; ö. 
is compoſed, as well as many other obſolete 7 
| drugs, are only to be obtained here; eſpe- 7 
bt cially as medicine 18 nearly in as dark a ſtate *S 
2s it was 200 years ago. We therefore pro- ' 
| cured, pn Ep the-moſt .. 0" _ 


tes 5 


e ſtrictly true, that they ſlill con- 
time to ſell here, by the ounce, cramp ſtones, 
and eagle ſtones, The former are the oper- 
cula of a ſhell of the: Turbo kind L believe, 
and called Umbilicus Venerit. It is believed 
that they cure the cramp by being tied to 
the limb! The others, Aetites, are nothing 
more than flints from a gravel pit, accident- 
ally hollow, and containing looſe ſand or 
fragments of ſtone; which rattlewhen ſhaken. 
Theſe are worn by women to facilitate de- 
livery, and are actually fold for that purpoſe! | 
We bought theſe precious curioſities, and 
ſome lapis nephriticus ; the latter very dear, 
though only a kind of green ſerpentine ſtone” 
rounded by the ſea, and plentiful on the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean, as well as the 
Adriatic and Atlantic; but we wiſhed to have 
the identical article from the ſhops. More“ 
valuable articles to us were four kinds of 
Myrobalans; Amomum verum in its racemus; 
Lignum nephriticum, Aſpbaltum, and Aloes; 
| Oriental Saſafras, vaſtly more fragrant than 
the occidental, though it had then been kept 
in the ſhop twenty-five years; it is very hard, 
and t a dark brown colour. Mr. Miglio- 


ciel 2 rati, 


by” 
I 


; „ 
nut, a polite and intelligent drogeiſt near the : 
Mercer. 8 are m ſome Sqhoenantbus or 

_ Camel's bay. which is, a different ſpecies of. 
 JAndropogon from the A. Schoenanthas of N 
Linneus,- as well-as from that publiſhed: in, | 
our Thilgſophical, Tranſactions for 1790 Ft. | 


with zyeg kinds vf Spice Celticay one of which, 


from che Venetian Alpe; 4% not ſo much 
eſteemed as that! of Germany. He aſſured 
me, the true aneient Calamus aromaticur is 
not now to be had, nor the Ungues odorati, 
though we had bought ſomething for the lat- 
ter, which were indeed the horny operchila of a 
ſhell, but had no ſmell at all, either dry or 
when put into warm water. After we had 
made ſeveral purchaſes at a ſnop on ie 
beyond the Doge's palace, the maſter: offer 
ed, by way of compliment, to treat us with 
ſome powder of gold to comfort the heart— 
This wat not to be refuſed... It proved an 
abſorbent. powder, colaured. of a beautiful 
red, apparently with ſangnit draconir, with 
ſome partieles of leaf gold diſperſed through- 5 
it, and highly flavoured with oil of cinna- 
mon and ſugar. He told us he had ſupplied 
eber ol * wich a urge quantity of 
e R K e e 
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| ſantly uſed as 2 cordial" property Te | 


the r e e ee e's. 
rang an \ iſland HAR mite from Venice, 
| daſerves te be viſited) rather for what it Rus 
been, than what it is. "About a century ago 
Venice glafſes were as auch in requeſt” 28 
Venice treacle; ;\ but 'the- Frenclr firſt; and 
now the Engliſh; have greatly ſurpaſſes this 
_mariufaftory,”' The water of the canals 
happening ic be very low, vaſt tambers of 
ſmall crabs, Cancer: Miznas , were ſeen tick- 


ing to thowialls,juſt-above the ſurface; as we 
went along. They are collected in great 


5 food; but kept ſome time * 
Ponds at Wann to purge them,” 22 
ſaid, befdre they e eaten... 
Qn arriving at Murane we „ 
ing of plate glaß. It is fiyſt blown inte a 
long cylinder, the end of which is cyt off, 
and then 2 flit made with. a huge pair of 
ſhears alhtlie way up, ſo⸗ that it may N 
pandled into a ſquare piece; which is then 
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id on an iron or braſs plate, anderen 
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Hor indeed ca, any Eile poff tibly be 7022 
b large by this meth, as by the. "French, + 
' mode of caſting them. The 1 Gl are after- 
Wards tempered; br anneal&d. We did not 
ſee the poliſhingz ag that is performed at an- 
ther place; and may be ſeen 1 in greater per⸗ 
8 fedtion. at Paris or Londott. K e e 
At angther kouſe beads are mMänhüfactuted; 
y diawing | out coloured glaſs i into flender ; 
Wunden, ict afe afterwards cut into 
| beads, and theſe routided by beat. Two 
Workmen take # lump of red hot glaſs be⸗ 
tween them, applying x pipe to each end; 
After bowing a little; they ruir different 
ways, throwing: the maſs into utfidulations 
like, 4 firing as they draw it it out, by this 
means forming a ſlender tube, perhaps 15 
; yards i in length, and ſcarcely a fine in dia- 
bn meter, perforated all through, and ſometimes 
| el only with coloured glaſs. _ 05 
| oY waretiouſe adj oining exhiditec 8 
atzen VO of patterns of bk " ſe 
E + ESR handles, | 


* 
q 


* 


bande and ths toys ls "FIR chiefly 
for the Turkiſh trade. We bought a few Wo 


dell handles as A ſpecimen of ſo celebrated a 


manufactory. Aſter our return, being at by 


dinner, a man, who had ſerved us as cicerone 
at Murano, came in with a written meflage 
from the proprietor of this warehouſe as he 
Pretended, ſaying he had by miſtake charged 
but half what he ought to have done for 
theſe articles, and begged we would ſend the | 
reft of the fum. Perceiving his contrivance, 
we told him we thought them, rather too 
dear already, and he might therefore take 


them back. This he declined, and would N 


then haue compounded for ſomething for 
his trouble in coming, or for boat-hire; but 
we were inexorable « on theſe points as on the 8 


other, ſo he got nothing by his ingenuity | 


but a voyage in a very heavy rain, and ſome 
jeering from the waiters at the inn, who had 


liſtened with all gravity tl me found him 
worſted. | a 


The N Can to be a8 s much bekind | 


hand with the reſt of the world in' 'roguery, 
as in every thing elſe. The old ftale trick 


of ring-dropping Yb. attempted 9 me 


71 1 Fr 3 


one 3 15 paſſing through, e tide: 


5 ſtreet called e Merceria. A ſhabby look- 


ing fellow Rooped Juſt 1 before me, and pre- 
tended to take up ſomething very brilliant; > 
upon Which he> beckoned, me into a a little 
darkiſh alley juſt by,. where he held up the 
dazzling Prize with geltures of great Joy . 
and myſtery. . I was not ambitious of carry. 
ing the joe too far, by following him into 
this alley, but, with a ſignificant nod, left 


him, ſeemingly petrified with aſtoniſhment, 


' * Our' evenings were chiefly ſpent in St. 
Mark's Place, - a never: falling ſource. of 
amuſement. The reader's expectation may. _ 


— 


now perhaps be on tiptoe to hear ſome Ara- 5 
bian tales of caſinos, kind ladies, and pro- | 
pitious duennas ; ; but I ſhall leave his i ima. 1 


gination to make out a better ſtory than any 
I could give him only cautioning him not 
to believe too much upon this ſubject, and 
at the ſame time confeſling I have reaſon to 
think all ſuch ſtories; are not entirely void of 
| foundation. | = 0 85 OO 
One night at the Oper ſatisfied us, as it 
was in every reſpect bad, except the 1 
formance of the celebrated Pacherorti.” 
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9 LHR? 
—— — 


= 


e 


e ert while to 0 10 Mart 
Tower, from whoſe top i the only -"* 
+ view of this: ſingular  towii, with the iſlands 
| nd ſhoals about itt: The gibt cafial, valtly 
_ - Harrower however than that of Giudeca, is 
of the ſhape of an 8, and eroffed by the 
famous Rialto; a bridge of marble indeed 
dut ſo coated with dirt, it might ab well be 
of brick; and its top is encumbefed with 


mean ſhops: Why Otway choſe this place 


for his conſpirutors to meet at, in his molt 
_ 'maſterly tragedy, I catinot coniceive; except 
he had never heard of any other place in 


Venice. None can be teſs proper for ſecret 
; deliberation. . 


Tired with tving ſo 8 ab it were, $a 
board a ſhip, which Venice more reſembles 
than any other abode that can be thought 

of, we began to languiſh for green frelds, 
free air, and the uſe of our legs. The uni- 
formity of St. Mark's Fair became inſipid, 
notwithſtanding the numerous ſet of at- 
quaintances, of various nations, which we 
_ had unavoidably accumulated in the courſe 
of our journey, and which met all together 
at this grapd rendezvous. The Alcenſior 
time 


U 


ay 


time at Vetite is the winding-up of hat 
Italian ſeaſon of amuſements for foreigners. 
Afterwards they all ſeparate, never perhaps 
to meet again; . enkel dance 
home begins now to have greater W 
than any thing elſe to a ſatiated curioſity, and 

I am not ſure we ſhould have turned with 
equal ſatisfaction to the eaſt, in taking leave 
of Venice, that we did to the welt. = 
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